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THE DAISY CHAIN. 


PART IL 


CHAPTER IL 


“Now have I then eke this condicion, 
That above all the flouris in the mede; 
Then love I most these flouris white and rede, 
Soche that men callin daisies in our town. 
To them have I so great affection, 
As I said erst, when comin is the Maie, 
That in my bed there dawith me no daie 
That I am up and walking in the mede, 
To see this floure agenst the sunne sprede.” 
CHAUCER. 


“THAT is better!” said Margaret, contemplating a butterfly 
of the penwiper class, whose constitution her dextrous needle 
had been rendering less ricketty than Blanche had left it. 

Margaret still lay on the sofa, and her complexion had as- 
sumed the dead white of habitual ill-health. There was more 
languor of manner, and her countenance, when at rest, and not 
under the eye of her father, had a sadness of expression, as if 
any hopes, that she might once have entertained, were fading 
away. The years of Alan Enescliffe’s absence that had elapsed 
had rather taken from her powers than added to them. Never- 
theless, the habit of cheerfulness and sympathy had not de- 
serted her, and it was with a somewhat amused glance that 
she turned towards Ethel, as she heard her answer by a sigh. 

These years had dealt more kindly with Etheldred’s out- 
ward appearance. They had rounded her angles, softened her 
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features, and tinged her cheeks with a touch of red, that took 
off from the surrounding sallowness. She held herself 
better, had learnt to keep her hair in order, and the more 
womanly dress, plain though it was, improved her figure more 
than could have been hoped in the days of her lank, gawky 
girlhood. No one could call her pretty, but her countenance 
had something more than ever pleasing in the animated and 
thoughtful expression on those marked features. She was sit- 
ting near the window, with a book, a dictionary and pencil, 
as she replied to Margaret, with the sigh that made her sister 
smile. 

“Poor Ethel! I condole with you.” 

“And I wonder at you!” said Ethel, “especially as Flora 
and Mrs. Hoxton say it is all for your sake;” then, nettled by 
Margaret’s laugh, ‘such a nice occupation for her, poor thing,’ 
as if you were Mrs. Hoxton, and had no resource but fancy- 
work.” 

“You know I am base enough to be so amused,” said Mar- 
garet; “but, seriously, Ethel dear, I cannot bear to see you so 
much hurt by it. I did not know you were really grieved.” 

“Grieved! I am ashamed—sickened!” cried Ethel, vehe- 
mently. ‘Poor Cocksmoor! As soon as anything is done 
there, Flora must needs go about implying that we have set 
some grand work in hand, and want only means—” 

“Stop, Ethel; Flora does not boast.” 

“No, she does not boast. I wish she did! That would be 
straightforward and simple; but she has too good taste for 
that—so she does worse—she tells a little, and makes that go 
a long way, as if she were keeping back a great deal! You 
don’t know how furious it makes me!” 

“Ethel!” 

“So,” said Ethel, disregarding, “she stirs up all Stone- 
borough to hear what the Miss Mays are doing at Cocksmoor. 
So the Ladies’ Committee must needs have their finger in! 
Much they cared for the place when it was wild and neglected! 
But they go to inspect Cherry and her school—Mrs. Ledwich 
and all—and, back they come, shocked—no system, no order, 
the mistress untrained, the school too small, with no apparatus! 
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They all run about in despair, as if we had ever asked them to 
help us. And so Mrs. Hoxton, who cares for poor children no 
more than for puppy-dogs, but who can’t live without useless 
work, and has filled her house as full of it as it can hold, de- 
vises a bazaar—a field for her trumpery, and a shew-off for all 
the young ladies; and Flora treats it like an inspiration! Off 
they trot, to the old Assembly Rooms. I trusted that the small- 
ness of them would have knocked it on the head; but, still 
worse, Flora’s talking of it makes Mr. Rivers think it our pet 
scheme; so, what does he do but offer his park, and so we are 
to have a regular fancy fair, and Cocksmoor school will be 
founded in vanity and frivolity! But, I believe you like it!” 

“I am not sure of my own feeling,” said Margaret. “It has 
been settled without our interposition, and I have never been 
able to talk it over calmly with you. Papa does not seem to 
disapprove.” 

“No,” said Ethel. “He will only laugh, and say it will 
spare him a great many of Mrs. Hoxton’s nervous attacks. He 
thinks of it nearly as I do, at the bottom, but I cannot get him 
to stop it, nor even to say he does not wish Flora to sell.” 

“I did not understand that you really had such strong ob- 
jections,” said Margaret. ‘I thought it was only as a piece of 
folly, and—” 

“And interference with my Cocksmoor?” said Ethel. “I had 
better own to what may be wrong personal feeling at first.” 

“I can hardly call it wrong,” said Margaret, tenderly, “con- 
sidering what Cocksmoor is to you, and what the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee is.” 

“Oh! Margaret, if the lawful authority—if a good Clergy- 
man would only come, how willingly would I work under him. 
But Mrs. Ledwich and—it is like having all the Spaniards and 
savages spoiling Robinson Crusoe’s desert island!” 

“It is not come to that yet,” said Margaret; “but, about 
the Fancy Fair. We all know that the school is very much 
wanted.” 

“Yes, but I hoped to wait in patience and perseverance, 
and do it at last.” 

“All yourself?” 
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“Now Margaret! you know I was glad of Alan’s help.” 

“J should think so!” said Margaret. “You need not make 
a favour of that!” 

“Yes, but, don’t you see, that came as almsgiving, in the 
way which brings a blessing. We want nothing to make us 
give money and work to Cocksmoor. We do all we can already; 
and I don’t want to get a fine bag or a ridiculous pincushion in 
exchange!” 

“Not you, but—” 

“Well, for the rest. If they like to offer their money, well 
and good, the better for them; but why must they not give it 
to Cocksmoor—but for that unnatural butterfly of Blanche’s, 
with black pins for horns, that they will go and sell at an ex- 
tortionate rate.” 

“The price will be given for Cocksmoor’s sake!” 

“Pooh! Margaret. Do you think it is for Cocksmoor’s sake 
that Lady Leonora Langdale and her fine daughter come down 
from London? Would Mrs. Hoxton spend the time in making 
frocks for Cocksmoor children that she does in cutting out 
paper, and stuffing glass bottles with it? Let people be honest 
—alms, or pleasure, or vanity! let them say which they mean, 
but don’t make charity the excuse for the others; and, above 
all, don’t make my poor Cocksmoor the victim of it.” 

“This is very severe,” said Margaret, pausing, almost con- 
founded. “Do you think no charity worth having but what is 
given on unmixed motives? Who, then, could give?” 

“Margaret—we see much evil arise in the best-planned in- 
stitutions; nay, in what are not human. Don’t you think we 
ought to do our utmost to have no flaw in the foundation? 
Schools are not such perfect places that we can build them 
without fear, and, if the means are to be raised by a bargain 
for amusement—if they are to come from frivolity instead of 
self-denial, I am afraid of them. Ido not mean that Cocks- 
moor has not been the joy of my life, and of Mary’s, but that 
was not because we did it for pleasure.” 

“No!” said Margaret, sighing, “you found pleasure by the 
way. But why did you not say all this to Flora.” 

“Tt is of no use to talk to Flora,” said Ethel; “she would 
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say it was high-flown and visionary. Oh! she wants it for the 
bazaar’s own sake, and that is one reason why I hate it.” 

“Now, Ethel!” 

“I do believe it was very unfortunate for Flora that the 
Hoxtons took to patronizing her, because Norman would not 
be patronized. Ever since it began, her mind has been full of 
visitings, and parties, and county families, and she has left off 
the home usefulness she used to care about.” 

“But you are old enough for that,” said Margaret. “It 
would be hard to keep Flora at home, now that you can take 
her place, and do not care for going out. One of us must be 
the representative Miss May, you know, and keep up the 
civilities; and you may think yourself lucky it is not you.” 

“If it was only that, I should not care, but I may as well tell 
you, Margaret, for it is a weight to me. It is not the mere 
pleasure in gaieties—Flora cares for them, in themselves, as 
little as I do—nor is it neighbourliness, as a duty to others, 
for, you may observe, she always gets off any engagement to 
the Wards, or any of the town folk, to whom it would bea 
gratification to have her—she either eludes them, or sends me. 
The thing is, that she is always trying to be with the great 
people, the county set, and I don’t think that is the safe way 
of going on.” 

Margaret mused sadly. You frighten me, Ethel! I can- 
not say it is not so, and these are so like the latent faults that 
dear mamma’s letter spoke of—” 

Ethel sat meditating, and, at last, said, “I wish I had not 
told you! I don’t always believe it myself, and it is so unkind, 
and you will make yourself unhappy too. I ought not to have 
thought it of her! Think of her ever ready kindness and help- 
fulness; her pretty courteous ways to the very least; her 
obligingness and tact!” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “she is one of the kindest people 
there is, and I am sure that she thought the gaining funds for 
Cocksmoor, was the best thing to be done, that you would be 
pleased, and a great deal of pleasant occupation provided for 
us all.” 

“That is the bright side, the surface side,” said Ethel. 
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“And not an untrue one,” said Margaret; “Meta will not 
be vain, and will work the more happily for Cocksmoor’s sake. 
Mary and Blanche, poor Mrs. Boulder, and many good ladies 
who hitherto have not known how to help Cocksmoor, will do 
so now with a good will, and though it is not what we should 
have chosen, I think we had better take it in good part.” 

“You think so?” 

“Yes, indeedI do. If you go about with that dismal face 
and strong disapproval, it will really seem as if it was the hav- 
ing your dominion meddled with that you dislike. Besides, it 
is putting yourself forward to censure what is not absolutely 
wrong in itself, and that cannot be desirable.” 

“No,” said Ethel, “but I cannot help being sorry for Cocks- 
moor. I thought patience would prepare the way, and the 
means be granted in good time, without hastiness— only 
earnestness.” 

“You had made a picture for yourself,” said Margaret, 
gently. “Yes, we all make pictures for ourselves, and we are 
the foremost figures in them; but they are taken out of our 
hands, and we see others putting in rude touches, and spoiling 
our work, as it seems; but, by-and-by, we shall see that it is 
all guided.” 

Ethel sighed. “Then having protested to my utmost against 
this concern, you think I ought to be amiable about it.” 

“ And to let poor Mary enjoy it. She would be so happy, if 
you would not bewilder her by your gloomy looks, and keep 
her to the hemming of your endless glazed calico bonnet 
strings.” 

“Poor old Mary! I thought that was by her own desire.” 

“Only her dutiful allegiance to you; and, as making pin- 
cushions is nearly her greatest delight, it is cruel to make her 
think it, in some mysterious way, wrong and displeasing 
to you.” 

Ethel laughed, and said, “I did not think Mary was in such 
awe of me. Pll set her free, then. But, Margaret, do you 
really think I ought to give up my time to it?” 

“Could you not just let them have a few drawings, or a little 
bit of your company work—just enough for you not to annoy 
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everyone; and seem to be testifying against them. You would 
not like to vex Meta.” 

_ “It will go hard, if I do not tell Meta my mind. I cannot 
bear to see her deluded.” 

“I don’t think she is,” said Margaret; “but she does not 
set her face against what others wish. As papa says of his 
dear little humming-bird, she takes the honey, and leaves the 
poison.” 

“Yes; amid all that enjoyment, she is always choosing the 
good, and leaving the evil; always sacrificing something, and 
then being happy in the sacrifice!” 

“No one would guess it was a sacrifice, it is so joyously 
done—least of all Meta herself.’ 

“Her coming home from London was exactly a specimen 
of that sacrifice—and no sacrifice,” said Ethel. 

“What was that?” said Norman, who had come up to the 
window unobserved, and had been listening to their few last 
sentences. 

“Did not you hear of it? It was a sort of material turning 
away from vanity that made me respect the little rival Daisy, 
as much as I always admired her.” 

“Tell me,” said Norman. “When was it?” 

“Last spring. You know Mr. Rivers is always ill in Lon- 
don: indeed, papa says it would be the death of him; but Lady 
Leonora Langdale thinks it dreadful that Meta should not go 
to all the gaieties; and, last year, when Mrs. Larpent was gone, 
she insisted on her coming to stay with her for the season. 
Now, Meta thought it wrong to leave her father alone, and 
wanted not to have gone at all, but, to my surprise, Margaret 
advised her to yield, and go for some short fixed time.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret; “as all her elders thought it right, 
I did not think we could advise her to refuse absolutely. Be- 
sides, it was a promise.” 

“She declared she would only stay three weeks, and the 
Langdales were satisfied, thinking that, once in London, they 
should keep her. They little knew Meta, with her pretty ways 
of pretending that her resolution is only spoilt-child wilfulness. 
None of you quite trusted her, did you Margaret? Even papa 
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was almost afraid, though he wanted her very much to be at 
home; for poor Mr. Rivers was so low and forlorn without her, 
though he would not let her know, because Lady Leonora had 
persuaded him to think it was all for her good.” 

“What did they do with her in London?” asked Norman. 

“They did their utmost,” said Ethel. “They made engage- 
ments for her, and took her to parties and concerts—those she 
did enjoy very much—and she had lessons in drawing and 
music, but whenever she wanted to see any exhibitions, or do 
anything, they always said there was time to spare. I believe 
it was very charming, and she would have been very glad to 
stay, but she never would promise, and she was always think- 
ing of her positive duty at home. She seemed afterwards to 
think of her wishes to remain almost as if they had been a 
sin; but she said—dear little Meta—that nothing had ever 
helped her so much as that she used to say to herself, when- 
ever she was going out, “I renounce the world.” It came to 
a crisis at last, when Lady Leonora wanted her to be presented 
—the drawing-room was after the end of her three weeks— 
and she held out against it; though her aunt laughed at her, 
and treated her as if she was a silly, shy child. At last, what 
do you think Meta did? She went to her uncle, Lord Cosham, 
and appealed to him to say whether there was the least ne- 
cessity for her to go to court.” 

“Then she gained the day?” said Norman. 

“He was delighted with that spirited, yet coaxing way of 
hers, and admired her determination. He told papa so him- 
self—for you must know, when he heard all Meta had to say, 
he called her a very good girl, and said he would take her 
home himself on the Saturday she had fixed, and spend Sunday 
at Abbotstoke. Oh! he was perfectly won by her sweet ways. 
Was not it lucky? for before this Lady Leonora had written to 
Mr. Rivers, and obtained from him a letter, which Meta had 
the next day, desiring her to stay for the Drawing-room. But 
Meta knew well enough how it was, and was not to be con- 
quered that way; so she said she must go home to entertain 
her uncle, and that if her papa really wished it, she would 
return on Monday.” 


Pe 
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“Knowing well that Mr. Rivers would be only too glad to 
keep her!” 

“Just so. How happy they both did look, when they came 
in here on their way from the station where he had met her! 
Howshe danced in, and how she sparkled with glee!” said Mar- 
garet, “and poorMr. Rivers was quite tremulous with the joy of 
having her back, hardly able to keep from fondling her every 
minute, and coming again into the room after they had taken 
leave, to tell me that his little girl had preferred her home, 
and her poor old father, to all the pleasures in London, Oh! I 
was so glad they came! That was a sight that did one good! 
And then, I fancy Mr. Rivers is a wee bit afraid of his brother- 
in-law, for he begged papa and Flora to come home and dine 
with them, but Flora was engaged to Mrs. Hoxton.” 

“Ha! Flora!” said Norman, as if he rather enjoyed her 
losing something through her going to Mrs. Hoxton. “I sup- 
pose she would have given the world to go!” 

“I was so sorry,” said Ethel, “but I had to go instead, and 
it was delightful. Papa made great friends with Lord Cosham, 
while Mr. Rivers went to sleep after dinner, and I had sucha 
delightful wandering with Meta, listening to the nightingales, 
and hearing all about it. I never knew Meta so well before.” 

“And there was no more question of her going back?” said 
Norman. 

“No, indeed! She said, when her uncle asked in joke, on 
Monday morning, whether she had packed up to return with 
him, Mr. Rivers was quite nervously alarmed the first moment, 
lest she should intend it.” 

“That little Meta,” said Margaret. “Her wishes for sub- 
stantial use have been pretty well realized!” 

“Um!” said Ethel. 

“What do you mean?” said Norman, sharply. “I should 
call her present position the perfection of feminine usefulness.” 

“So perhaps it is,” said Ethel; “but though she does it 
beautifully, and is very valuable; to be the mistress of a great 
luxurious house, like that, does not seem to me the subject of 
aspirations like Meta’s.” 

“Think of the contrast with what she used to be,” said Mar- 
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garet, gently, “the pretty, gentle, playful toy that her father 
brought her up to be, living a life of mere accomplishments 
and self-indulgence; kind certainly, but never so as to endure 
any disagreeables, or make any exertion. But as soon as she 
entered into the true spirit of our calling, did she not begin to 
seek to live the sterner life, and train herself in duty? The 
quiet way she took always seemed to me the great beauty of 
it. She makes duties of her accomplishments by making them 
loving obedience to her father.” 

“Not that they are not pleasant to her?” interposed Nor- 
man. 

“Certainly,” said Margaret, “but it gives them the zest, 
and confidence that they are right, which one could not have 
in such things merely for one’s own amusement.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “she does more; she told me one day 
that one reason she liked sketching was, that looking into 
nature always made Psalms and Hymns sing in her ears, and 
so with her music and her beautiful copies from the old Italian 
devotional pictures. She says our papa taught her to look at 
them so as to see more than the mere art and beauty.” 

“Think how diligently she measures out her day,” said Mar- 
garet; “getting up early, to be sure of time for reading her 
serious books, and working hard at her tough studies.” 

“And what I care for still more,” said Ethel, “her being 
bent on learning plain needlework and doing it for her poor 
people. She is so useful amongst the cottagers at Abbotstoke!” 

“And afamous little mistress of the house,” added Margaret. 
“When the old housekeeper went away two years ago, she 
thought she ought to know something about the government 
of the house; so she asked me about it, and proposed to her 
father that the new one should come to her for orders, and that 
she should pay the wages and have the accounts in her hands. 
Mr. Rivers thought it was only a freak, but she has gone on 
steadily; and I assure you, she has had some difficulties, for 
she has come to me about them. Perhaps Ethel does not be- 
lieve in them?” 

“No, I was only thinking how I should hate ordering those 
fanciful dinners for Mr. Rivers. I know what you mean, and 
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how she had difficulties about sending the maids to Church, 
and in dealing with the cook who did harm to the other ser- 
vants, and yet sent up dinners that he liked, and how puzzled 
she was how to avoid annoying him. Oh! she has got into a 
peck of troubles by making herself manager.” 

“ And had she not been the Meta she is, she would either 
have fretted, or thrown it all up, instead of humming briskly 
through all. She never was afraid to speak to anyone,” said 
Margaret, “that is one thing; I believe every difficulty makes 
the spirit bound higher, till she springs over it, and finds it, as 
she says, only a pleasure.” 

“She need not be afraid to speak,” said Ethel, “for she 
always does it well and winningly, I have seen her give a re- 
proof in so firm and kind a way, and so bright in the instant 
of forgiveness.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “she does those disagreeable things 
as well as Flora does in her way.” 

“And yet,” said Ethel, “doing things well does not seem 
to be a snare to her.” 

“Because,” whispered Margaret, “she fulfils more than 
almost anyone—the—‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God’ » 

“Do you know,” said Norman, suddenly, “the derivation 
of Margarita?” 

“No further than those two pretty meanings, the pearl and 
the daisy,” said Ethel. 

“Tt is from the Persian Mervarid, child of light,” said Nor- 
man; and, with a sudden flush of colour, he returned to the 
garden. 

“A fit meaning for one who carries sunshine with her,” 
said Margaret. “I feelin better tune, for a whole day, after 
her bright eyes have been smiling on me.” 

“You want no one to put you in tune,” said Ethel, fondly 
—“you, our own pearl of light.” 

“ No, call me only an old faded daisy,” said Margaret, sadly. 

“Not a bit, only our moon, Ja gran Margarita,” said Ethel. 

“I hear the real Daisy coming!” exclaimed Margaret, her 
face lighting up with pleasure as the two youngest children 
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entered, and indeed, little Gertrude’s golden hair, round open 
face, fresh red and white complexion, and innocent looks, had 
so much likeness to the flower, as to promote the use of the 
pet name, though protests were often made in favour of her 
proper appellation, Her temper was daisy-like too, serene 
and loving, and able to bear a great deal of spoiling, and 
resolve as they might, who was not her slave? 

Miss Winter no longer ruled the school-room. Her sway 
had been brought to a happy conclusion by a proposal from a 
widowed sister to keep house with her; and Ethel had reason 
to rejoice that Margaret had kept her submissive under 
authority, which, if not always judicious, was both kind and 
conscientious. 

Upon the change, Ethel had thought that the lessons could 
easily be managed by herself and Flora; while Flora was very 
anxious for a finishing governess, who might impart singing 
to herself, graces to Ethel, and accomplishments to Mary and 
Blanche. 

Dr. May, however, took them both by surprise. He met 
with a family of orphans, the eldest of whom had been quali- 
fying herself for a governess, and needed nothing but age and 
finish; and in ten minutes after the project had been conceived, 
he had begun to put it in execution, in spite of Flora’s prudent 
demurs. 

Miss Bracy was a gentle, pleasing young person, pretty to 
look at, with her soft olive complexion, and languid pensive 
eyes, obliging and intelligent; and the change from the dry, 
authoritative Miss Winter, was so delightful, that unedifying 
contrasts were continually being drawn. Blanche struck up a 
great friendship for her at once, Mary, always docile, ceased 
to be piteous at her lessons, and Ethel moralised on the satis- 
faction of having sympathy needed instead of repelled, and 
did her utmost to make Miss Bracy feel at home—and like a 
friend—in her new position. 

For herself, Ethel had drawn up a beautiful time-table, with 
all her pursuits and duties most carefully balanced, after the 
pattern of that which Margaret Rivers had made by her ad- 
vice, on the departure of Mrs. Larpent, who had been called 
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away by the ill-health of her son. Meta had adhered to hers 
in an exemplary manner, but she was her own mistress in a 
manner that could hardly be the lot of one of a large family. 


Margaret had become subject to languor and palpitations, 
and the headship of the household had fallen entirely upon 
Flora, who, on the other hand, was a person of multifarious 
occupations, and always had a great number of letters to write, 
or songs to copy and practise, which, together with her frequent 
visits to Mrs. Hoxton, made her glad to devolve, as much as 
she could, upon her younger sister; and, “O Ethel, you will 
not mind just doing this for me,” was said often enough to be 
a tax upon her time. 

Moreover, Ethel perceived that Aubrey’s lessons were in 
an unsatisfactory state. Margaret could not always attend to 
them, and suffered from them when she did; and he was 
bandied about between his sisters and Miss Bracy in a manner 
that made him neither attentive nor obedient. 


On her own principle, that to embrace a task heartily, 
renders it no longer irksome, she called on herself to sacrifice 
her studies and her regularity as far as was needful, to make 
her available for home requirements. She made herself re- 
sponsible for Aubrey, and, after a few battles with his desul- 
tory habits, made him a very promising pupil, inspiring so 
much of herself into him, that he was, if anything, overfull of 
her classical tastes. In fact, he had such an appetite for books, 
and dealt so much in precocious wisdom, that his father was 
heard to say, “Six years old! It is a comfort that he will soon 
forget the whole.” 

Gertrude was also Ethel’s pupil, but learning was not at all 
in her line; and the sight of “Cobwebs to Catch Flies,” or of 
the venerated “Little Charles,” were the most serious clouds, 
that made the Daisy pucker up her face, and infuse a whine 
into her voice. 

However, to-day, as usual, she was half dragged, half 
coaxed, through her day’s portion of the discipline of life, and 
then sent up for her sleep, while Aubrey’s two hours were 
spent in more agreeable work, such as Margaret could not but 
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enjoy hearing—so spirited was Ethel’s mode of teaching—so 
eager was her scholar. 

His play afterwards consisted in fighting o’er again the 
siege of Troy on the floor, with wooden bricks, shells, and the 
survivors of a Noah’s ark, while Ethel read to Margaret until 
Gertrude’s descent from the nursery, when the only means of 
preventing a dire confusion in Aubrey’s camp was, for her 
elder sisters to become her play-fellows, and so spare Aubrey’s 
temper. Ethel good-humouredly gave her own time, till their 
little tyrant trotted out to make Norman carry her round the 
garden on his back! 

So sped the morning till Flora came home, full of the in- 
tended bazaar, and Ethel would fain have taken refuge in 
puzzling out her Spanish, had she not remembered her recent 
promise to be gracious. 

The matter had been much as she had described it. Flora 
had a way of hinting at anything she thought creditable, and 
thus the Stoneborough public had become aware of the exer- 
tions of the May family on behalf of Cocksmoor. 

The plan of a Fancy Fair was started. Mrs. Hoxton became 
more interested than was her wont, and Flora was enchanted 
at the opening it gave for promoting the welfare of the forlorn 
district. She held a position which made her hope to direct 
the whole. As she had once declared, with truth, it only had 
depended on themselves, whether she and her sisters should 
sink to the level of the Andersons, and their set, or belong to 
the county society; and her tact had resulted in her being de- 
cidedly—as the little dress-maker’s apprentice amused Ethel 
by saying—“One of our most distinguished patronesses”—a 
name that had stuck by her ever since. 

Margaret looked on passively, inclined to admire Flora in 
everything, yet now and then puzzled; and her father, in his 
simple-hearted way, felt only gratitude and exultation in the 
kindness that his daughter met with. As to the bazaar, if it 
had been started in his own family, he might have weighed 
the objections, but, as it was not his daughter’s own concern, 
he did not trouble himself about it, only regarding it as one of 

the many vagaries of the ladies of Stoneborough, 
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So the scheme had been further developed, till now Flora 
came in with much to tell. The number of stalls had been 
finally fixed. Mrs. Hoxton undertook one, with Flora as an 
aide-de-camp, and some nieces to assist; Lady Leonora was to 
chaperon Miss Rivers; and a third, to Flora’s regret, had been 
allotted to Miss Cleveland, a good-natured, merry, elderly 
heiress, who would, Flora feared, bring on them the whole 
*Stoneborough crew.” And then she began to reckon up the 
present resources—drawings, bags, and pincushions. ‘That 
chip hat you plaited for Daisy, Margaret, you must let us have 
that. It will be lovely, trimmed with pink.” 

“Do you wish for this?” said Ethel, se up a grim 
mass of knitting. 

“Thank you,” said Flora; “so ahi especially the 
original performance in the corner, which you would per- 
petrate, in spite of my best efforts.” 

“T shall not be offended, if you despise it. I only thought 
you might have no more scruple in robbing Granny Hall, than 
in robbing Daisy.” 

“Pray send it. Papa will buy it as your unique perform- 
ance.” 

“No; you shall tell me what I am to do.” 

“Does she mean it?” said Flora, turning to Margaret. 
“Have you converted her? Well done! Then, Ethel, we will 
get some pretty batiste, and you and Mary shall make some of 
those nice sun-bonnets, which you really do to perfection.” 

“Thank you. That is a more respectable task than I ex- 
pected. People may have something worth buying,” saidEthel, 
who, like all the world, felt the influence of Flora’s tact. 

“I mean to study the useful,” said Flora. “The Cleveland 
set will be sure to deal in frippery, and I have been looking 
over Mrs. Hoxton’s stores, where I see quite enough for mere 
decoration. There are two splendid vases in potichomanie, in 
an Etruscan pattern, which are coming for me to finish.” 

“Mrs. Taylor, at Cocksmoor, could do that for you,” said 
Ethel. “Her two phials, stuffed with chintz patterns and flour, 
are quite as original and tasteful.” 

“Silly work,” said Flora, “but it makes a fair show.” 


2* 
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“The essence of Vanity Fair,” said Ethel. 

“Tt won’t do to be satirical over much,” said Flora. “You 
won’t get on without humouring your neighbours’ follies.” 

“I don’t want to get on.” 

“But you want—or, at least, I want—Cocksmoor to get on.” 

Ethel saw Margaret looking distressed, and, recalling her 
resolution, she said, “Well, Flora, I don’t mean to say any 
more about it. I see it can’t be helped, and you all think you 
intend it for good; so there’s an end of the matter, and I’ll do 
anything for you in reason.” 

“Poor old King Ethel!” said Flora, smiling in an elder- 
sisterly manner. ‘You will see, my dear, your views are very 
pretty, but vegy impracticable, and it is a work-a-day world 
after all—even papa would tell you so. When Cocksmoor 
school is built, then you may thank me. I do not look for it 
before.” 


CHAPTER IL 


Knowledge is second, not the first; 
A higher Hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain, and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side, 
With wisdom; like the younger child, 
For she is earthly of the mind, 
But knowledge heavenly of the soul. 
In MEMORIAM. 


ETHELDRED had not answered her sister, but she did not 
feel at all secure that she should have anything to be thankful 
for, even if the school were built. 

The invasion of Cocksmoor was not only interference with 
her own field of action, but it was dangerous to the improve- 
ment of her scholars. Since the departure of Mr. Wilmot, 
matters at Stoneborough National School had not improved, 
though the Miss Andersons talked a great deal about progress, 
science, and lectures. 

The Ladies’ Committee were constantly at war with the 
mistresses, and that one was a veteran who endured them, or 
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whom they could endure beyond her first half-year. No mistress 
had stayed a year within the memory of any girl now at school. 
Perpetual change prevented any real education, and, as each 
lady held different opinions and proscribed all books not agree- 
ing thereto, everything “‘dogmatical” was excluded; and, as 
Ethel said, the children learnt nothing but facts about lions 
and steam-engines, while their doctrine varied with that of 
the visitor for the week. If the ten generals could only have 
given up to Miltiades, but alas! there was no Miltiades. Mr. 
Ramsden’s health was failing, and his neglect told upon the 
parish in the dreadful evils reigning unchecked, and engulfing 
many a child whom more influential teaching might have 
saved. Mental arithmetic, and the rivers of Africa, had little 
power to strengthen the soul against temptation. 

The scanty attendance at the National School attested the 
indifference with which it was regarded, and the borderers 
voluntarily patronized Cherry Elwood, and thus had, perhaps, 
first aroused the emulation that led Mrs. Ledwich on a visit of 
inspection, to what she chose to consider as an offshoot of the 
National School. 

The next day, she called upon the Miss Mays. It was well 
that Ethel was not at home. Margaret received the lady’s 
horrors at the sight of the mere crowded cottage kitchen, the 
stupid untrained mistress, without an idea of method, and that 
impertinent woman, her mother! Miss Flora and Miss Ethel 
must have had a great deal to undergo, and she would lose no 
time in convening the Ladies’ Committee, and appointing a 
successor to “that Elwood,” as soon as a fit room could be 
erected for her use. If Margaret had not known that Mrs. Led- 
wich sometimes threatened more than she could accomplish, 
she would have been in despair. She tried to say a good word 
for Cherry, but was talked down, and had reason to believe 
that Mrs. Elwood had mortally offended Mrs. Ledwich. 

The sisters had heard the other side of the story at Cocks- 
moor. Mrs. Elwood would not let them enter the school, till 
she had heard how that there Mrs. Ledwich had come in, and 
treated them all as if it was her own place—how she had found 
fault with Cherry before all the children, and, as good as said, 
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she was not fit to keep a school. She had even laid hands on 
one of the books, and said that she should take it home, and 
see whether it.were a fit one for them to use; whereupon Mrs. 
Elwood had burst out in defence—it was Miss Ethel May’s 
book, and should not be taken away—it was Miss Ethel as she 
looked to—and when it seemed that Mrs. Ledwich had said 
something disparaging of Miss Ethel, either as to youth, judg- 
ment, or doctrine, Mrs. Elwood had fired up into a declaration 
that “Miss Ethel was a real lady—that she was! and that no 
real lady would ever come prying into other folk’s work, and 
finding fault with what wasn’t no business of theirs,” with more 
of a personal nature, which Flora could not help enjoying, even 
while she regretted it. 

Cherry was only too meek, as her mother declared. She had 
said not a word, except in quiet reply, and being equally ter- 
rified by the attack and defence, had probably seemed more 
dull than was her wont. Her real feelings did not appear till 
the next Sunday, when in her peaceful conference with Mar- 
garet, far from the sound of storms, she expressed that she 
well knew that she was a poor scholar, and that she hoped the 
young ladies would not let her stand in the children’s light, 
when a better teacher could be found for them. 

“I am sure!” cried Ethel, as she heard of this, “it would 
be hard to find such a teacher in humility! Cherry bears it so 
much better than I, that it is a continual reproof!” 

As to the dullness, against which Ethel used to rail, the 
attacks upon it had made her erect it into a positive merit; she 
was always comparing the truth, honesty, and respectful de- 
meanour of Cherry’s scholars, with the notorious faults of the 
National-school girls, as if these defects had been implanted 
either by Mrs. Ledwich, or by geography. It must be con- 
fessed that the violence of partisanship did not make her a 
pleasant companion. 

However, the interest of the bazaar began somewhat to 
divert the current of the ladies’ thoughts, and Ethel found her- 
self walking day after day to Cocksmoor, unmolested by 
further reports of Mrs. Ledwich’s proceedings. Richard was 
absent, preparing for Ordination, but Norman had just re- 
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turned home for the Long Vacation, and, rather than lose the 
chance of a conversation with her, had joined her and Mary in 
a walk to Cocksmoor. 

His talk was chiefly of Settlesham, old Mr. Wilmot’s parish, 
where he had been making a visit to his former tutor, and 
talking over the removal to Eton of Tom, who had well re- 
sponded to the care taken of him, and with his good principles 
confirmed, and his character strengthened, might be, with less 
danger, exposed to trial. 

It had been a visit such as to leave a deep impression on 
Norman’s mind. Sixty years ago, old Mr. Wilmot had been 
what he now was himself—an enthusiastic and distinguished 
Balliol man, and he had kept up a warm, clear-sighted interest 
in Oxford, throughout his long life. . His anecdotes, his recol- 
lections, and comments on present opinions had been listened 
to with great eagerness, and Norman had felt it an infinite 
honour to give the venerable old man his arm, as to be shown 
by him his curious collection of books. His parish, carefully 
watched for so many years, had been a study not lost upon 
Norman, who detailed particulars of the doings there, which 
made Ethel sigh to think of the contrast with Stoneborough. 
—In such conversation they came to the entrance of the hamlet, 
and Mary, with a scream of joy, declared that she really be- 
lieved that he was going to help them! He did not turn away. 

“Thank you!” said Ethel, in a low voice, from the bottom 
of her heart. 

She used him mercifully, and made the lessons shorter 
than usual, but when they reached the open air again, he drew 
a long breath; and when Mary eagerly tried for a compliment 
to their scholars, asked if they could not be taught the use of 
eyelids. 

“Did they stare?” said Ethel. ‘“That’s one advantage of 
being blind. No one can stare me out of countenance.” 

“Why were you answering all your questions yourself?” 
asked Mary. 

“Because no one else would,” said Norman. 

“You used such hard words,” replied Ethel. 

“Indeed! I thought I was very simple.” 
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“QO!” cried Mary, “there were derive, and instruction, and 
implicate, and—oh, so many.” 

“Never mind,” said Ethel, seeing him disconcerted. “It is 
better for them to be drawn up, and you will soon learn their 
language. If we only had Una M’Carthy here!” 

“Then you don’t like it?” said Mary, disappointed. 

“Tt is time to learn not to be fastidious,” he answered. “So, 
if you will help me—” 

Norman, I am so glad!” said Ethel. 

“Yes,” said Norman, “I see now that these things that puff 
us up, and seem the whole world to us now, all end in nothing 
but such as this! Think of old Mr. Wilmot, once carrying all 
before him, but deeming all his powers well bestowed in fifty 
years’ teaching of clowns!” 

“Yes,” replied Ethel, very low. “One soul is worth—” and 
she paused from the fullness of thought. 

“And these things, about which we are so elated, do not 
render us so fit to teach—as you, Mary, or as Richard.” 

“They do,” said Ethel. “The ten talents were doubled. 
Strength tells in power, The more learning, the fitter to teach 
the simplest thing.” 

“You remind me of old Mr. Wilmot, saying that the first 
thing he learnt at his parish was, how little his people knew; 
the second, how little he himself knew.” 

So Norman persevered in the homely discipline that he had 
chosen for himself, which brought out his deficiency in practical 
work in a manner which lowered him in his own eyes, to a 
degree almost satisfactory to himself. He was not, indeed, 
without humility, but his nature was self-contemplative and 
self-conscious enough to perceive his superiority of talent, and 
it had been the struggle of his life to abase this perception, so 
that it was actually a relief not to be obliged to fight with his 
own complacency in his powers. He had learnt not to think 
too highly of himself—he had yet to learn to “think soberly.” 
His aid was Ethel’s chief pleasure through this somewhat try- 
ing summer, it might be her last peaceful one at Cocksmoor. 

That bazaar! How wild it had driven the whole town, and 
even her own home! 
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Margaret herself, between good-nature and feminine love 
of pretty things, had become ardent in the cause. In her un- 
varied life, it was a great amusement to have so many bright 
elegant things exhibited to her, and Ethel was often mortified 
to find her excited about some new device, or drawn off from 
“rational employments,” to complete some trifle. 

Mary and Blanche were far worse. From the time that 
consent had been given to the fancy-work being carried on in 
the school-room, all interest in study was over. Thenceforth, 
lessons were a necessary form, gone through without heart or 
diligence. These were reserved for paste-board boxes, be- 
plastered with rice and sealing-wax, for alum-baskets, dressed 
dolls, and every conceivable trumpery; and the governess was 
as eager as the scholars. 

If Ethel remonstrated, she hurt Miss Bracy’s feelings, and 
this was a very serious matter to both parties. 

The governess was one of those morbidly sensitive people, 
who cannot be stopped when once they have begun arguing 
that they are injured. Two women together, each with the 
last-word instinct, have no power to cease; and, when the words 
are spent in explaining—not in scolding—conscience is not 
called in to silence them, and nothing but dinner, or a thunder- 
storm can check them. All Ethel’s good sense was of no avail; 
she could not stop Miss Bracy, and, though she might resolve 
within herself that real kindness would be to make one reason- 
able reply, and then quit the subject, yet, on each individual 
occasion, such a measure would have seemed mere impatience 
and cruelty. She found that if Miss Winter had been too dry, 
Miss Bracy went to the other extreme, and demanded a mani- 
festation of sympathy, and return to her passionate attachment 
that perplexed Ethel’s undemonstrative nature. Poor good 
Miss Bracy, she little imagined how often she added to the 
worries of her dear Miss Ethel, all for want of self-command. 

Finally, as the lessons were less and less attended to, and 
the needs of the stall became more urgent, Dr. May and Mar- 
garet concurred in a decision, that it was better to yield to the 
mania, and give up the studies till they could be pursued with 
a willing mind. 
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Ethel submitted, and only laughed with Norman at the dis- 
play of treasures, which the girls went over daily, like the 
“House that Jack built,” always starting from “the box that 
Mary made.” Come when Dr. May would into the drawing- 
room, there was always a line of penwipers laid out on the floor, 
bags pendant to all the table-drawers, anti-macassars laid out 
everywhere, 

Ethel hoped that the holidays would create a diversion, but 
Mary was too old to be made into a boy, and Blanche drew 
Hector over to the feminine party, setting him to gum, gild, 
and paste all the contrivances which, in their hands, were mere 
feeble gimcracks, but which now became fairly sound, or, at 
least, saleable. 

The boys also constructed a beautiful little ship from a 
print of the Alcestis, so succesfully, that the Doctor promised 
to buy it; and Ethel grudged the very sight of it to the bazaar. 

Tom, who, in person, was growing like a little shadow or 
model of Norman, had, unlike him, a very dextrous pair of 
hands, and made himself extremely useful in all such works. 
On the other hand, the Cleveland stall seemed chiefly to rely 
for brilliance on the wit of Harvey Anderson, who was prosper- 
ing at his College, and the pride of his family. A great talker, 
and extremely gallant, he was considered a far greater acquisi- 
tion to a Stoneborough drawing-room, than was the silent 
bashful Norman May, and rather looked down on his brother 
Edward, who, having gone steadily through the school, was in 
the attorney’s office, and went on quietly and well, colouring 
up gratefully whenever one of the May family said a kind word 
to him. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the newest and finest wear-a? 
Come to the pedlar, 
Moncey’s a medlar, 
That doth utter all men’s ware-a, 


Winter's TALE. 


“THIS one day, and it will be over! and we shall be rational 
again!” thought Ethel, as she awoke. 

Flora was sleeping at the Grange, to be ready for action 
in the morning, and Ethel was to go early with Mary and 
Blanche, who were frantic to have a share in the selling. Nor- 
man and the boys were to walk at their own time, and the 
children to be brought later by Miss Bracy. The Doctor would 
be bound by no rules. 

It was a pattern day, bright, clear, warm, and not oppres- 
sive, perfect for an out-of-doors fête; and Ethel had made up 
her mind to fulfil her promise to Margaret of enjoying herself. 
In the brilliant sunshine, and between two such happy sisters, 
it would have been surly, indeed, not to enter into the spirit 
of the day; and Ethel laughed gaily with them, and at their 
schemes and hopes; Blanche’s heart being especially set on 
knowing the fate of a watch-guard of her own construction. 

Hearing that the ladies were in the gardens, they repaired 
thither at once. The broad, smooth bowling-green lay before 
them; a marquee, almost converted into a bower, bounding it 
on either side, while, in the midst arose, gorgeous and de- 
licious, a pyramid of flowers—contributions from all the hot- 
houses in the neighbourhood—to be sold for the benefit of the 
bazaar. Their freshness and fragrance gave a brightness to 
the whole scene, while shrinking from such light, as only the 
beauteous works of nature could bear, was the array accom- 
plished by female fingers. 

Under the wreathed canopies were the stalls, piled up 
with bright colours, most artistically arranged. Ethel, with her 
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over minute knowledge of every article, could hardly believe 
that yonder glowing Eastern pattern of scarlet, black and 
blue, was, in fact, a judicious mosaic of penwipers that she re- 
membered, as shreds begged from the tailor, that the delicate 
lace-work consisted of Miss Bracy’s perpetual anti-macassars, 
and that the potichomanie could look sodignified and Etruscan. 

“Here you are!” cried Meta Rivers, springing to melt them. 
“Good girls, to come early. Where’s my little Daisy?” 

“Coming in good time,” said Ethel. “How pretty it all 
looks!” 

“But where’s Flora—where’s my watch-guard,” anxiously 
asked Blanche. 

“She was here just now,” said Meta, looking round. 
“What a genius she is, Ethel! She worked wonders all 
yesterday, and let the Miss Hoxtons think it was all their own 
doing, and she was out before six this morning, putting finish- 
ing touches.” 

“Ts this your stall?” said Ethel. 

“Yes, but it will not bear a comparison with hers. It has a 
lady’s-maid-look by the side of hers. In fact, Bellairs and my 
aunt’s maid did it chiefly, for papa was rather ailing yesterday, 
and I could not be out much.” 

“How is he now?” 

“Better; he will walk round by-and-by. I hope it will not 
be too much for him.” 

“Oh! what beautiful things!” cried Mary, in ecstasy, at what 
she was forced to express by the vague substantive, for her 
imagination had never stretched to the marvels she beheld. 

“Aye! we have been lazy, you see, and so Aunt Leonora 
brought down all these smart concerns. It is rather like Howell 
and James’s, isn’t it?” 

In fact, Lady Leonora’s marquee was filled with costly 
knick-knacks, which, as Meta justly said, had not half the grace 
and appropriate air that reigned where Flora had arranged, 
and where Margaret had worked, with the peculiar freshness 
and finish that distinguished everything to which she set her 
hand. 

Miss Cleveland’s counter was not ill set-out, but it wanted 
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the air of ease and simplicity, which was even more noticeable 
than the perfect taste of Flora’s wares. If there had been 
nothing facetious, the effect would have been better, but there 
was nothing to regret, and the whole was very bright and gay. 

Blanche could hardly look; so anxious was she for Flora, to 
tell her the locality of her treasure. 

“There she is,” said Meta, at last. ‘George is fixing that 
branch of evergreen for her.” 

“Flora! I did not know her,” cried each sister amazed, 
while Mary added, “Oh! how nice she looks.” 

It was the first time of seeing her in the white muslin, and 
broad chip-hat—which all the younger saleswomen of the 
bazaar had agreed to wear. It was a most becoming dress, 
and she did, indeed, look strikingly elegant, and well dressed. 
It occurred to Ethel, for the first time, that Flora was decidedly 
the reigning beauty of the bazaar—no one but Meta Rivers 
could be compared to her, and that little lady was on so small 
a scale of perfect finish, that she seemed fit to act the fairy, 
where Flora was the enchanted princess. 

Flora greeted her sisters eagerly, while Meta introduced 
her brother—a great contrast to herself, though not without a 
certain comeliness, tall and large, with ruddy complexion, deep 
lustreless black eyes, and a heavy straight bush of black 
moustache, veiling rather thick lips. Blanche reiterated 
enquiries for her watch-guard. 

“I don’t know,” said Flora. “Somewhere among the rest.” 

Blanche was in despair. 

“You may look for it,” said Flora—who, however hurried, 
never failed in kindness—“if you will touch nothing.” 

So Blanche ran from place to place in restless dismay, that 
caused Mr. George Rivers to ask what was the matter. 

“The guards! the guards!” cried Blanche; whereupon he 
fell into a fit of laughter, which disconcerted her, because she 
could not understand him, and made Ethel take an aversion to 
him on the spot. 

However, he was very good-natured; he took Blanche’s 
reluctant hand, and conducted her all along the stall, even 
proceeding to lift her up where she could not command a view 
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of the whole, thus exciting her extreme indignation. She shook 
herself out when he set her down, surveyed her crumpled 
muslin, and believed he took her for a litile girl! She ought to 
have been flattered when the quest was successful, and he in- 
sisted on knowing which was the guard, and declared that he 
should buy it. She begged him to do no such thing, and he 
desired to know why—insisting that he would give five shil- 
lings—fifteen—twenty-five for that one! till she did not know 
whether he was in earnest, and she doing an injury to the 
bazaar! 

Meantime, the hour had struck, and Flora had placed Mrs. 
Hoxton in a sheltered-spot, where she could take as much, or 
as little trouble, as she pleased. Lady Leonora, and Miss 
Langdale, came from the house, and, with the two ladies- 
maids in the back-ground, took up their station with Miss 
Rivers. Miss Cleveland called her party to order, and sounds 
of carriages were heard approaching. 

Mary and Blanche disbursed the first money spent in the 
“Fancy Fair;” Mary, on a blotting-book for Harry, to be 
placed among the presents, to which she added.on every birth- 
day, while Blanche bought a sixpenny gift for everyone, with 
more attention to the quantity than the quality. Then came 
a revival of her anxieties for the guards, and while Mary was 
simply desirous of the fun of being a shopwoman, and was 
made happy by Meta Rivers asking her help, Blanche was in 
despair, till she had sidled up to their neighbourhood, and her 
piteous looks had caused good-natured Mrs. Hoxton to invite 
her to assist, when she placed herself close to the precious 
object. 

A great fluttering of heart went to that manceuvre, but still 
felicity could not be complete. That great troublesome Mr, 
George Rivers, had actually threatened to buy nothing but that 
one watch-chain, and Blanche’s eye followed him everywhere 
with fear, lest he should come that way. And there were many 
other gentlemen—what could they want but watch-guards, and 
of them—what—save this paragon?” 

Poor Blanche; what did she not undergo whenever any one 
cast his eye over her range of goods? and this was not seldom, 
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for there was an attraction in the pretty little eager girl, glowing 
and smiling. One old gentleman actually stopped, handled the 
guards themselves, and asked their price. 

“ Eighteen-pence,” said Blanche, colouring and faltering, 
as she held up one in preference. 

“Eh! is not this the best?” said he, to the lady on his arm. 

“Oh! please, take that instead?” exclaimed Blanche, in 
extremity. 

“And why?” asked the gentleman, amused. 

“I made this,” she answered. 

“Is that the reason I must not have it?” 

“No, don’t teaze her,” the lady said, kindly; and the other 
was taken. 

“I wonder for what it is reserved!” the lady could not help 
saying, as she walked away. 

“Let us watch her for a minute or two. What an embel- 
lishment children are! Ha! don’t you see—the little maid is 
fluttering and reddening now! How pretty she looks! Ah! I 
see! here’s the favoured! Don’t you see that fine bronzed lad 
—Eton—one can see ata glance! Itisa little drama. They 
are pretending to be strangers. He is turning over the goods 
with an air, she trying to look equally careless, but what a 
pretty carnation itis! Ha! ha! he has come to it—he has it! 
Now the acting is over, and they are having their laugh out! 
How joyously! What next! Oh! she begs off from keeping 
shop—she darts out to him, goes off in his hand—I declare that 
is the prettiest sight in the whole fair! I wonder who the little 
demoiselle can be?” 

The great event of the day was over now with Blanche, and 
she greatly enjoyed wandering about with Hector and Tom. 
There was a post-office at Miss Cleveland’s stall, where, on 
paying sixpence, a letter could be obtained to the address of 
the inquirer. Blanche had been very anxious to try, but Flora 
had pronounced it nonsense; however, Hector declared that 
Flora was not his master, tapped at the sliding panel, and 
charmed Blanche by what she thought a most witty parody of 
his name as Achilles Lionsrock, Esquire. When the answer 
came from within, “Ship letter, sir, double postage,” they 
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thought it almost uncanny; and Hector’s shilling was requited 
by something so like a real ship letter, that they had some idea 
that the real post had somehow transported itself thither. The 
interior was decidedly oracular, consisting of this one line, “I 
counsel you to persevere in your laudable undertaking.” 

Hector said he wished he had any laudable undertaking, 
and Blanche tried to persuade Tom to try his fortune, but he 
pronounced that he did not care to hear Harvey Anderson’s 
trash—he knew his writing, though disguised, and had 
detected his shining boots below the counter. There Mr. 
George Rivers came up, and began to teaze Blanche about the 
guards, asking her to take his fifteen shillings—or five-and- 
twenty, and who had got that one, which alone he wanted; till 
the poor child, after standing perplexed for some moments, 
looked up with spirit, and said, “You have no business to 
ask,” and, running away, took refuge in the back of Mrs. Hox- 
ton’s marquee, where she found Ethel packing up for Miss 
Hoxton’s purchasers, and confiding to her that Mr. George 
Rivers was a horrid man, she ventured no more from her pro- 
tection. She did, indeed, emerge, when told that papa was 
coming with Aubrey and Daisy, and Miss Bracy, and she had 
the pleasure of selling to them some of her wares, Dr. May 
bargaining with her to her infinite satisfaction; and little Ger- 
trude’s blue eyes opened to their full width, not understanding 
what could have befallen her sisters. 

“ And what is Ethel doing?” asked the Doctor. 

“Packing up parcels, papa,” and Ethel’s face was raised, 
looking very merry. 

“Packing parcels! How long will they last tied up?” said 
Dr. May, laughing. 

“Lasting is the concern of nothing in the fair, papa,” an> 
swered she, in the same tone. 

For Ethel was noted as the worst packer in the house, but, 
having offered to wrap up a pincushion, sold by a hurried 
Miss Hoxton, she became involved in the office for the rest of 
the day—the same which Bellairs and her companion performed 
at the Langdale counter. Flora was too ready and dextrous to 
need any such aid, but the Miss Hoxtons were glad to be spared 
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the trouble; and Blanche, whose fingers were far neater than 
Ethel’s, made the task much easier, and was kept constant to 
it by her dread of the dark moustache, which was often visible 
near their tent, searching, she thought, for her. 

Their humble employment was no sinecure; for this was the 
favourite stall with the purchasers of better style, since the 
articles were, in general, tasteful, and fairly worth the moderate 
price set on them. At Miss Cleveland’s counter, there was much 
noisy laughter—many jocular cheats—tricks for gaining money, 
and refusals to give change; and it seemed to be very popular 
with the Stoneborough people, and to carry on a brisk trade. 
The only languor was in Lady Leonora’s quarter—the articles 
were too costly, and hung on hand; nor were the ladies suf- 
ficiently well known, nor active enough, to gain custom, ex- 
cepting Meta, who drove a gay traffic at her end of the stall, 
which somewhat redeemed the general languor. 

Her eyes were, all the time, watching for her father, and, 
suddenly perceiving him, she left her trade in charge of the 
delighted and important Mary, and hastened to walk round 
with him, and show him the humours of the fair. 

Mary, in her absence, had the supreme happiness of ob- 
taining Norman as a customer. He wanted a picture for his 
rooms at Oxford, and water-coloured drawings were, as Tom 
had observed, suitable staple commodities for Miss Rivers. 
Mary tried to make him choose a brightly-coloured pheasant, 
with a pencil back-ground; and, then, a fine foaming sea-piece, 
by some unknown Lady Adelaide, that much dazzled. her 
imagination; but nothing would serve him but a sketch of an 
old cedar tree, with Stoneborough Minster in the distance, and 
the Welsh hills beyond, which Mary thought a remarkable 
piece of bad taste, since—could he not see all that any day of 
his life? and was it worth while to give fourteen shillings and 
sixpence for it? But he said it was all for the good of Cocks- 
moor, and Mary was only too glad to add to her hoard of coin; 
so she only marvelled at his extravagance, and offered to take 
care of it for him; but, to this, he would not consent. He 
made her pack it up for him, and had just put the whitey-brown 
parcel under his arm, when Mr. Rivers and his daughter came 
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up, before he was aware. Mary proudly advertised Meta that 
she had sold something for her. 

“Indeed! What was it?” 

“Your great picture of Stoneborough!” said Mary. 

“Is that gone? Iam sorry you have parted with that, my 
dear; it was one of your best,” said Mr. Rivers, in his soft, 
sleepy, gentle tone. 

“Oh! papa, I can do another. But, I wonder! I put that 
extortionate price on it, thinking no one would give it, and so 
that I should keep it for you. Who has it, Mary?” 

“Norman, there. He would have it, though I told him it 
was very dear.” 

Norman, pressed near them by the crowd, had been unable 
to escape, and stood blushing, hesitating, and doubting whether 
he ought to restore the prize, which he had watched so long, 
and obtained so eagerly. 

“Oh! it is you?” said Mr. Rivers, politely. “O, no, do not 
think of exchanging it. Iam rejoiced that one should have it 
who can appreciate it. It was its falling into the hands ofa 
stranger that I disliked. You think with me, that it is one of 
her best drawings?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Norman, still rather hesitating. 

“She did that with C—, when he was here last year. He 
taught her very well. Have you that other here, that you took 
with him, my dear? The view from the gate, I mean.” 

“No, dear papa. You told me not to sell that.” 

“Ah! I remember; that is right. But there are some very 
pretty copies from Prout here.” 

While he was seeking them, Meta contrived to whisper— 
“If you could persuade him to go in-doors—this confusion of 
people is so bad for him, and I must not come away. I was in 
hopes of Dr. May, but he is with the little ones.” 

Norman signed comprehension, and Meta said, ‘Those 
copies are not worth seeing, but, you know, papa, you have 
the originals in the library.” 

Mr. Rivers looked pleased, but was certain that Norman 
could not prefer the sketches to this gay scene. However, it 
took very little persuasion to induce him to do what he wished, 
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and he took Norman’s arm, crossed the lawn, and arrived in 
his own study, where it was a great treat to him to catch any- 
one who would admire his accumulation of prints, drawings, 
coins, &c.; and his young friend was both very well amused, 
and pleased to be setting Miss Rivers’s mind at ease on her 
father’s account. It was not till half-past four that Dr. May 
knocked at the door, and stood surprised at finding his son 
there. Mr. Rivers spoke warmly of the young Oxonian’s kind- 
ness in leaving the fair for an old man, and praised Norman’s 
taste in art. Norman rose to take leave, but still thought it in- 
cumbent on him to offer to give up the picture, if Mr. Rivers 
set an especial value on it. But Mr. Rivers went to the length 
of being very glad that it was in his possession, and added to 
it a very pretty drawing of the same size, by a noted master, 
which had been in the water-colour exhibition, and, while Nor- 
man walked away, well pleased, Mr. Rivers began to extol him 
to his father, as a very superior and sensible young man, of 
great promise, and began to wish George had the same turn. 

Norman, on returning to the Fancy Fair, found the world 
in all the ardour of raffles. Lady Leonora’s contributions were 
the chief prizes, which attracted everyone, and, of course, the 
result was delightfully incongruous. Poor Ethel, who had 
been persuaded to venture a shilling to please Blanche, who 
had spent all her own, obtained the two jars in potichomanie, 
and was regarding them with a face worth painting. Harvey 
Anderson had a doll, George Rivers a wooden monkey, that 
jumped over a stick; and, if Hector Ernescliffe was enchanted 
at winning a beautiful mother-of-pearl inlaid workbox, which 
he had vainly wished to buy for Margaret, Flora only gained a 
match-box of her own, well known always to miss fire, but 
which had been decided to be good enough for the bazaar. 

By fair means or foul, the commodities were cleared off, 
and, while the sun-beams faded from the trodden grass, the 
crowds disappeared, and the vague compliment—“a very good 
bazaar,” was exchanged between the lingering sellers and their 
friends. 

Flora was again to sleep at the Grange, and return the next 
day, for a committee to be held over the gains, which were not 
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yet fully ascertained. So Dr. May gathered his flock together, 
and packed them, boys and all, into the two conveyances, and 
Ethel bade Meta good night, almost wondering to hear her 
merry voice say, “It has been a delightful day, has it not? It 
was so kind of your brother to take care of papa.” 

“Oh! it was delightful,” echoed Mary, “and I took one 
pound fifteen and sixpence!” 

“I hope it will do great good to Cocksmoor,” added Meta, 
“but, if you want real help, you know, you must come 
to us.” 

Ethel smiled, but hurried her departure, for she saw 
Blanche again tormented by Mr. George Rivers, to know what 
had become of the guard, telling her that, if she would not 
say, he should be furiously jealous. 

Blanche hid her face on Ethel’s arm, when they were in the 
carriage, and almost cried with indignant “shamefastness.” 
That long-desired day had not been one of unmixed happiness 
to her, poor child, and Ethel doubted whether it had been so 
to anyone, except, indeed, to Mary, whose desires never 
soared so high but that they were easily fulfilled, and whose 
placid content was not easily wounded. All she was wishing 
now was, that Harry were at home, to receive his paper-case. 

The return to Margaret was real pleasure. The narration 
of all that had passed was an event to her. She was so charmed 
with her presents, of every degree; things, unpleasant at the 
time, could, by drollery in the relating, be made mirthful fun, 
ever after; Dr. May and the boys were so comical in their ob- 
servations—Mary’s wonder and simplicity came in so amazingly 
—and there was such merriment at Ethel’s two precious jars, 
that she could hardly wish they had not come to her. On one 
head, they were all agreed, in dislike of George Rivers, whom 
Mary pronounced to be a detestable man, and, when gently 
called to order by Margaret, defended it, by saying that Miss 
Bracy said it was better to detest than to hate, while Blanche 
coloured up to the ears, and hid herself behind the arm-chair; 
and Dr. May qualified the censure by saying, he believed there 
was no great harm in the youth, but that he was shallow- 
brained, and extravagant, and, having been born in the days 
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when Mr. Rivers had been working himself up in the world, 
had not had so good an education as his little half-sister. 

“Well, what are you thinking of?” said her father, laying 
his hand on Ethel’s arm, as she was wearily and pensively put- 
ting together the scattered purchases, before going up to bed. 

“I was thinking, papa, that there is a great deal of trouble 
taken, in this world, for a very little pleasure.” 

“The trouble is the pleasure, in most cases, most mis- 
anthropical Miss!” 

“Yes, that is true; but, if so, why cannot it be taken for 
some good?” 

“They meant it to be good,” said Dr. May. “Come, I can- 
not have you severe and ungrateful.” 

“So I have been telling myself, papa, all along; but, now 
that the day has come, and I have seen what jealousies, and 
competitions, and vanities, and disappointments it has pro- 
duced—not even poor little Blanche allowed any comfort—I 
am almost sick at heart, with thinking Cocksmoor was the 
excuse!” 

“Spectators are more philosophical than actors, Ethel. 
Others have not been tying parcels all day.” 

“I had rather do that than—but that is the ‘Fox and the 
Grapes,” said Ethel, smiling. “What I mean is, that the real 
gladness of life is not in these great occasions of pleasure, but 
in the little side delights, that come in the midst of one’s work, 
don’t they, papa? Why is it worth while to go and search for 
a day’s pleasuring?” 

“Ethel, my child! I don’t like to hear you talk so,” said 
Dr. May, looking anxiously at her. “It may be too true, but it 
is not youthful, nor hopeful. It is not as your mother or I felt 
in our young days, when a treat was a treat to us, and glad- 
dened our hearts long before and after. I am afraid you have 
been too much saddened with loss and care—” 

“Oh! no, papa!” said Ethel, rousing herself, though speak- 
ing huskily. “You know I am your merry Ethel. You know I 
can be happy enough—only at home—” 

And Ethel, though she had tried to be cheerful, leant against 
his arm, and shed a few tears. 
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“The fact is, she is tired out,” said Dr. May, soothingly, 
yet half laughing. “She is not a beauty or a grace, and she is 
thoughtful and quiet, and so she moralizes, instead of enjoying, 
as the world goes by. I dare say a night’s rest will make all 
the difference in the world.” 

“Ah! but there is more to come. That Ladies’ Committee 
at Cocksmoor!” 

“They are not there yet, Ethel. Good night, you tired 
little cynic.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Back, then, complainer........ 
Go, to the world return, nor fear to cast 
Thy bread upon the waters, sure at last 
In joy to find it after many days. 
CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


THE next day, Ethel had hoped for a return to reason, but 
behold, the world was cross! The reaction of the long excite- 
ment was felt, Gertrude fretted, and was unwell; Aubrey was 
pettish at his lessons; and Mary and Blanche were weary, 
yawning and inattentive, every straw was a burthen, and Miss 
Bracy had feelings. 

Ethel had been holding an interminable conversation with 
her in the school-room, interrupted at last by a summons to 
speak to a Cocksmoor woman at the back-door, and she was 
returning from the kitchen, when the Doctor called her into 
his study. 

“Ethel! what is all this? Mary has found Miss Bracy in 
floods of tear in the school-room, because she says you told 
her she was ill-tempered.” 

“Tam sure you will be quite as much surprised,” said Ethel, 
somewhat exasperated, “when you hear that you lacerated her 
feelings yesterday.” 

“I? Why, what did I do?” exclaimed Dr. May. 

“You showed your evident want of confidence in her.” 

“1? What can I have done?” 
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“You met Aubrey and Gertrude in her charge, and you 
took them away at once to walk with you.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, that was it. She saw you had no confidence in her.” 

“Ethel, what on earth can you mean? I saw the two chil- 
dren dragging on her, and I thought she would see nothing 
that was going on, and would be glad to be released; and 
I wanted them to go with me, and see Meta’s gold pheasants.” 

“That was the offence. She has been breaking her heart 
all this time, because she was sure, from your manner, that 
you were displeased to see them alone with her—eating bon- 
bons, I believe, and therefore took them away.” 

“Daisy is the worse for her bon bons, I believe, but the 
over-dose of them rests on my shoulders. I do not know how 
to believe you, Ethel. Of course you told her, nothing of the 
kind crossed my mind, poor thing.” 

“I told her so, over and over again, as I have done forty 
times before, but her feelings are always being hurt!” 

“Poor thing, poor thing! no doubt it is a trying situation, 
and she is sensitive. Surely you are all forbearing with her?” 

“I hope we are,” said Ethel; “but how can we tell what 
vexes her?” 

“ And what is this, of your telling her she was ill-tempered?” 
asked Dr. May, incredulously. 

“Well, papa,” said Ethel, softened, yet wounded by his 
thinking it so impossible. “I had often thought I ought to tell 
her that these sensitive feelings of hers were nothing but 
temper; and perhaps—indeed I know I do—I partake of the 
general fractiousness of the house to-day, and I did not bear 
it so patiently as usual. I did say that I thought it wrong to 
foster her fancies; for if she looked at them coolly, she would 
find they were only a form of pride and temper.” 

“Tt did not come well from you, Ethel,” said the Doctor, 
looking vexed. 

“No, I know it did not,” said Ethel, meekly; “but oh! to 
have these janglings once a week, and to see no end to them!” 

“Once a week?” 

“Tt is really as often, or more often!” said Ethel. “If any 
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of us criticize anything the girls have done, if there is a change 
in any arrangement, if she thinks herself neglected—I can’t 
tell you what little matters suffice; she will catch me, and 
argue with me, till—oh! till we are both half-dead, and yet can- 
not stop ourselves.” 

“Why do you argue?” 

“Tf I could only help it!” 

“Bad management,” said the Doctor, in a low musing tone. 
“You want a head!””—and he sighed. 

“Oh! papa, I did not mean to distress you. I would not have 
told you, if I had remembered—but I am worried to-day, and 
off my guard—” 

“Ethel, I thought you were the one on whom I could de- 
pend for hearing everything.” 

“These were such nonsense!” 

“What may seem nonsense to you, is not the same to her. 
You must be forbearing, Ethel. Remember that dependance 
is prone to morbid sensitiveness, especially in those who have 
a humble estimate of themselves.” 

“It seems to me that touchiness ismore pride than humility,” 
said Ethel, whose temper, already not in the smoothest state; 
found it hard that, after having long borne patiently with these 
constant arguments, she should find Miss Bracy made the chief 
object of compassion. 

Dr. May’s chivalrous feeling caused him to take the part 
of the weak, and he answered, “ You know nothing about it. 
Among our own kin, we can afford to pass over slights, because 
we are sure the heart is right—we do not know what it is to be 
among strangers, uncertain of any claim to their esteem or 
kindness. Sad! sad!” he continued, as the picture wrought on 
him. “Each trifle seems a token one way or the other! Iam 
very sorry I grieved the poor thing yesterday. I must go and 
tell her so at once.” 

He put Ethel aside, and knocked at the school-room door, 
while Ethel stood, mortified. “He thinks 1 have been neglect- 
ing, or speaking harshly to her! For fifty times that I have 
borne with her maundering, I have, at last, once told her the 
truth; and for that I am accused of want of forbearance! Now 
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he will go and make much of her, and pity her, till she will 
think herself an injured heroine, and be worse than ever; and 
he will do away with all the good of my advice, and want me 
to ask her pardon for it—but that I never will. It was only the 
truth, and I will stick to it.” 

“Ethel!” cried Mary, running up to her, then slackening 
her pace, and whispering; “You did not tell Miss Bracy she 
was ill-tempered?” 

“No—not exactly. How could you tell papa I did?” 

“She said so. She was crying, and I asked what was the 
matter, and she said, my sister Ethel said, she was ill- 
tempered.” 

“She made a great exaggeration then,” said Ethel. 

“I am sure she was very cross all day!” said Mary. 

“Well, that is no business of yours,” said Ethel, pettishly. 
“What now? Mary! don’t look out at the street window.” 

“It is Flora—the Grange carriage—,” whispered Mary, as 
the two sisters made a precipitate retreat into the drawing- 
room. 

Meanwhile, Dr. May had been in the school-room. Miss 
Bracy had ceased her tears before he came—they had been 
her retort on Ethel, and she had not intended the world to 
know of them. Half-disconcerted, half-angry, she heard the 
Doctor approach. She was a gentle, tearful woman, one of 
those who are often called meek, under an erroneous idea, that 
meekness consists in making herself exceedingly miserable 
under every kind of grievance; and she now had a sort of me- 
lancholy satisfaction in believing that the young ladies had 
fabricated an exaggerated complaint of her temper, and that 
she was going to become injured innocence. To think herself 
accused of a great wrong, excused her from perceiving herself 
guilty of a lesser one. 

“Miss Bracy,” said Dr. May, entering with his frank, sweet 
look; “Iam concerned that I vexed you by taking the children 
to walk with me yesterday. I thought such little brats would 
be troublesome to any but their spoiling papa, but they would 
have been in safer hands with you. You would not have been 
as weak as I was, in regard to sugar-plums.” 
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Such amends as these confused Miss Bracy, who found it 
pleasanter to be lamentable with Ethel, than to receive a full 
apology, for her imagined offence, from the master of the 
house. Feeling both small and absurd, she murmured some- 
thing of “oh no;” and “being sure,” and hoped he was going, 
so that she might sit down to pity herself, for those girls hav- 
ing made her appear so ridiculous. 

No such thing! Dr. May put a chair for her, and sat down 
himself, saying, with a smile, “You see, you must trust us 
sometimes, and overlook it, if we are less considerate than we 
might be. We have rough, careless habits with each other, 
and forget that all are not used to them.” 

Miss Bracy exclaimed, “Oh! no, never, they were most 
kind.” 

“We wish to be,” said Dr. May, “but there are little 
neglects—or you think there are. I will not say there are 
none, for that would be answering too much for human nature, 
or that they are fanciful—for that would be as little comfort as 
to tell a patient that the pain is only nervous—” 

Miss Bracy smiled, for she could remember instances when, 
after suffering much at the time, she had found the affront 
imaginary. 

He was glad of that smile, and proceeded. “You will let 
me speak to you, as to one of my own girls? To them, I should 
say, use the only true cure. Don’t brood over vexations, small 
or great, but think of them as trials that, borne bravely, become 
blessings.” 

“Oh! but Dr. May!” she exclaimed, shocked; “nothing in 
your house could call for such feelings.” 

“I hope we are not very savage,” he said, smiling; ‘but, 
indeed, I still say it is the safest rule. It would be the only 
one if you were really among unkind people; and, if you take 
so much to heart an unlucky neglect of mine, what would you 
do if the slight were a true one?” 

“You are right; but my feelings were always over-sen- 
sitive;” and this she said with a sort of complacency. 

“Well, we must try to brace them,” said Dr. May, much as 
if prescribing for her. “Will not you believe in our confidence 
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and esteem, and harden yourself against any outward uninten- 
tional piece of incivility?” 

She felt as if she could at that moment. 

“Or at least, try to forgive and forget them. Talking them 
over only deepens the sense of them, and discussions do no 
good to anyone. My daughters are anxious to be your best 
friends, as I hope you know.” 

“Oh! they are most kind—” 

“But, you see, I must say this—,” added Dr. May, some- 
what hesitating—“as they have no mother to—to spare all 
this—,” and, then, growing clearer, he proceeded, “I must 
beg you to be forbearing with them, and not perplex yourself 
and them with arguing on what cannot be helped. They have 
not the experience that could enable them to finish such a dis- 
cussion without unkindness; and it can only waste the spirits, 
and raise fresh subjects of regret. I must leave you—I hear 
myself called.” 

Miss Bracy began to be sensible that she had somewhat 
abused Ethel’s patience; and the unfortunate speech about the 
source of her sensitiveness, did not appear to her so direfully 
cruel as at first. She hoped everyone would forget all about it, 
and resolved not to take umbrage so easily another time, or 
else be silent about it, but she was not a person of much reso- 
lution. 

The Doctor found that Meta Rivers and her brother had 
brought Flora home, and were in the drawing-room, where 
Margaret was hearing another edition of the history of the fair, 
and a bye-play was going on, of teasing Blanche about the 
chain. 

George Rivers was trying to persuade her to make one for 
him; and her refusal came out at last, in an almost passionate 
key, in the midst of the other conversation—“No! I say— 
no!” 

“Another no, and that will be yes.” 

“No! I won’t! I don’t like you well enough!” 

Margaret gravely sent Blanche and the other children away, 
to take their walk, and the brother and sister, soon after, took 
leave, when Flora called Ethel to hasten to the Ladies’? Com- 
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mittee, that they might arrange the disposal of the one hundred 
and fifty pounds, the amount of their gains. 

“To see the fate of Cocksmoor,” said Ethel. 

“Do you think I cannot manage the Stoneborough folk?” 
said Flora, looking radiant with good humour, and conscious of 
power. “Poor Ethel! I am doing you good against your will. 
Never mind, here is wherewith to build the school, and the 
management will be too happy to fall into our hands. Do you 
think everyone is as ready as you are, to walk three miles, and 
back, continually?” 

There was sense in this; there always was sense in what 
Flora said, but it jarred on Ethel; and it seemed almost un- 
sympathizing in her to be so gay, when the rest were wearied 
or perturbed. Ethel would have been very glad of a short space 
to recollect herself, and recover her good temper; but it was 
late, and Flora hurried her to put on her bonnet, and come to 
the Committee. “Pll take care of your interests,” she said, as 
they set out. “You look as doleful as if you thought you 
should be robbed of Cocksmoor, but that is the last thing that 
will happen, you will see.” 

“It would not be acting fairly to let them build for us, and 
then for us to put them out of the management,” said Ethel. 

“My dear, they want importance, not action. They will 
leave the real power to us of themselves.” 

You like to build Cocksmoor with such instruments,” said 
Ethel, whose ruffled condition made her forget her resolution 
not to argue with Flora. 

“Bricks are made of clay!” said Flora. “There, that was 
said like Norman himself! On your plan, we might have gone 
on for forty years, saving seven shillings a year, and spending 
six, whenever there was an illness in the place.” 

“You, who used to dislike these people more than even I 
did!” said Ethel. 

“That was when I was an infant, my dear, and did not know 
how to deal with them. I will take care—I will even save 
Cherry Elwood for you, if I can. Alan Ernescliffe’s ten pounds 
is a noble weapon.” 

“You always mean to manage everything, and then you 
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have no time!” said Ethel, sensible all the time of her own ill- 
humour, and of her sister’s patience and amiability, yet pro- 
pelled to speak the unpleasant truths that in her better moods 
were held back. 

Still Flora was good tempered, though Ethel would almost 
have preferred her being provoked; “I know,” she said, “I 
have been using you ill, and leaving the world on your 
shoulders, but it was all in your service and Cocksmoor’s; and 
now we shall begin to be reasonable and useful again.” 

“I hope so,” said Ethel. 

“Really, Ethel, to comfort you, I think I shall send you with 
Norman to dine at Abbotstoke Grange on Wednesday. Mr. 
Rivers begged us to come; he is so anxious to make it lively 
for his son.” 

“Thank you, I do not think Mr. George Rivers and I should 
be likely to get on together. What a bad style of wit! You 
heard what Mary said about him?” and Ethel repeated the 
doubt between hating and detesting. 

“Young men never know how to talk to little girls,” was 
Flora’s reply. 

At this moment they came up with one of the Miss Ander- 
sons, and Flora began to exchange civilities, and talk over 
yesterday’s events with great animation. Her notice always 
gave pleasure, brightened as it was by the peculiarly engaging 
address which she had inherited from her father, and which, 
therefore, was perfectly easy and natural. Fanny Anderson 
was flattered and gratified, rather by the manner than the 
words, and, on excellent terms, they entered the Committee- 
room, namely, the school-mistress’s parlour. 

There were nine ladies on the Committee—nine muses, as 
the Doctor called them, because they produced anything but 
harmony. Mrs. Ledwich was in the chair; Miss Rich was secre- 
tary, and had her pen and ink, and account-book ready. Flora 
came in, smiling and greeting; Ethel, grave, earnest, and an- 
noyed, behind her, trying to be perfectly civil, but not at all 
enjoying the congratulations on the successful bazaar, The 
ladies all talked and discussed their yesterday’s adventures, 
gathering in little knots, as they traced the fate of favourite 
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achievements of their skill, while Ethel, lugubrious and im- 
patient, beside Flora, the only one not engaged, and, there- 
fore, conscious of the hubbub of clacking tongues. 

At last, Mrs, Ledwich glanced at the mistress’s watch, in 
its paste-board tower, in Gothic architecture, and insisted on 
proceeding to business. So they all sat down round a circular 
table, with a very fine red, blue, and black oil-cloth, whose 
pattern was inseparably connected, in Ethel’s mind, with ab- 
surdity, tedium, and annoyance. 

The business was opened by the announcement of what they 
all knew before, that the proceeds of the Fancy Fair amounted 
to one hundred and forty-nine pounds, fifteen shillings and 
tenpence. 

Then came a pause, and Mrs. Ledwich said that next they 
had to consider what was the best means of disposing of the 
sum gained in this most gratifying manner. Everyone except 
Flora, Ethel, and quiet Mrs. Ward, began to talk at once. 
There was a great deal about Elizabethan architecture, crossed 
by much more, in which normal, industrial, and common 
things, most often met Ethel’s ear, with some stories, second- 
hand, from Harvey Anderson, of marvellous mistakes; and, on 
the opposite side of the table, there was Mrs. Ledwich, im- 
pressively saying something to the silent Mrs. Ward, marking 
her periods with emphatic beats with her pencil, and each 
seemed to close with “Mrs. Perkinson’s niece,” whom Ethel 
knew to be Cherry’s intended supplanter. She looked piteously 
at Flora, who only smiled and made a sign with her hand to 
her to be patient. Ethel fretted inwardly at that serene sense 
of power; but she could not but admire how well Flora knew 
how to bide her time, when, having waited till Mrs. Ledwich 
had nearly wound up her discourse on Mrs. Elwood’s im- 
pudence, and Mrs. Perkinson’s niece, she leant towards Miss 
Boulder, who sat between, and whispered to her; “Ask Mrs. 
Ledwich if we should not begin with some steps for getting 
the land.” 

Miss Boulder, having acted as conductor, the president 
exclaimed, “Just so, the land is the first consideration. We 
must at once take steps for obtaining it.” Thereupon Mrs. Led- 
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wich, who “always did things methodically,” moved, and Miss 
Anderson seconded, that the land requisite for the school must 
be obtained, and the nine ladies held up their hands, and re- 
solved it. 

Miss Rich duly recorded the great resolution, and Miss 
Boulder suggested that, perhaps, they might write to the 
National Society, or Government, or something; whereat Miss 
Rich began to flourish one of the very long goose quills which 
stood in the inkstand before her, chiefly as insignia of office, 
for she always wrote with a small, stiff metal pen. 

Flora here threw in a query, whether the National Society, 
or Government, or something, would give them a grant, unless 
they had the land to build upon? 

The ladies all started off hereupon, and all sorts of instances 
of hardness of heart were mentioned; the most relevant of which 
was, that the Church Building Society would not give a grant 
to Mr. Holloway’s proprietary Chapel at Whitford, when Mrs, 
Ledwich was suddenly struck with the notion that dear Mr, 
Holloway might be prevailed on to come to Stoneborough, to 
preach a sermon in the Minster, for the benefit of Cocksmoor, 
when they would all hold plates at the door. Flora gave Ethel 
a tranquillizing pat, and, as Mrs. Ledwich turned to her, asking 
whether she thought Dr. May, or Dr. Hoxton, would prevail on 
him to come, she said, with her winning look, “I think that 
consideration had better wait till we have some more definite 
view. Had we not better turn to this land question?” 

“Quite true!” they all agreed, but to whom did the land 


. belong?—and what a chorus arose! Miss Anderson thought it 


belonged to Mr. Nicolson, because the wagons of slate had 
James Nicolson on them, and, if so, they had no chance, for he 
was an old miser—and six stories illustrative thereof ensued. 
Miss Rich was quite sure some Body held it, and Bodies were 
slow of movement. Mrs. Ledwich remembered some question 
of enclosing, and thought all waste lands were under the Crown; 
she knew that the Stoneborough people once had a right to 
pasture their cattle, because Mr. Southron’s cow had tumbled 
down a loam-pit, when her mother was a girl. No, that was on 
Far-view down, out the other way! Miss Harrison was positive 
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that Sir Henry Walkinghame had some right there, and would 
not Dr. May apply to him? Mrs. Grey thought it ought to be 
part of the Drydale estate, and Miss Boulder was certain that 
Mr. Bramshaw knew all about it. 

Flora’s gentle voice carried conviction that she knew what 
she was saying, when, at last, they left a moment for her to 
speak—(Ethel would have done so long ago). “If I am not 
mistaken, the land is a copyhold of Sir Henry Walkinghame, 
held under the manor of Drydale, which belongs to M— Col- 
lege, and is underlet to Mr. Nicolson.” 

Everybody, being partially right, was delighted, and had 
known it all before; Miss Boulder agreed with Miss Anderson, 
that Miss May had stated it as lucidly as Mr. Bramshaw could. 
The next question was, to whom to apply? and, after as much 
as was expedient had been said in favour of each, it was decided 
that, as Sir Henry Walkinghame was abroad, no one knew 
exactly where, it would be best to go to the fountain-head, and 
write at once to the Principal of the College. But who was to 
write? Flora proposed Mr. Ramsden as the fittest person, but 
this was negatived. Everyone declared that he would never take 
the trouble, and Miss Rich began to agitate her pens. By this 
time, however, Mrs. Ward, who was opposite to the Gothic 
clock-tower, began to look uneasy, and suggested, in a nervous 
manner, that it was half-past five, and she was afraid Mr. Ward 
would be kept waiting for his dinner. Mrs. Grey began to have 
like fears, that Mr. Grey would be come in from his ride, after 
banking hours. The other ladies began to think of tea, and 
the meeting decided on adjourning till that day next week, 
when the Committee would sit upon Miss Rich’s letter. 

“My dear Miss Flora!” began Miss Rich, adhering to her 
as they parted with the rest at the end of the street, “How am 
I to write to a Principal? Am I to begin Reverend Sir, or my 
Lord, or is he Venerable, like an Archdeacon? What is his 
name, and what am I to say?” 

“Why; it is not a correspondence much in my line,” said 
Flora laughing. 

“Ah! but you are so intimate with Dr. Hoxton, and your 
brothers at Oxford! You must know—” 
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“PIL take advice,” said Flora, good-naturedly. “Shall I 
come, and call before Friday, and tell you the result.” 

“Oh! pray! It will be a real favour! Good-morning—” 

“There,” said Flora, as the sisters turned homewards; 
“Cherry is not going to be turned out just yet!” 

“How could you, Flora? Now they will have that man from 
Whitford, and you said not a word against it!” 

“What was the use of adding to the hubbub? A little op- 
position would make them determined on having him. You will 
see, Ethel, we shall get the ground on our own terms, and then 
it will be time to settle about the mistress. If the harvest holi- 
days were not over, we would try to send Cherry to a training- 
school, so as to leave them no excuse.” 

“I hate all this management and contrivance. It would be 
more honest to speak our minds, and not pretend to agree 
with them.” 

“My dear Ethel! have I spoken a word contrary to my 
opinion? It is not fit for me, a girl of twenty, to go disputing 
and dragooning as you would have me; but a little savoir faire, 
a grain of common sense, thrown in among the babble, always 
works. Don’t you remember how Mrs. Ward’s sister told us 
that a whole crowd of tottering Chinese ladies would lean on 
her, because they felt her firm support, though it was out of 
sight?” 

Ethel did not answer; she had self-control enough left, not 
to retort upon Flora’s estimate of herself, but the irritation was 
strong; she felt as if her cherished views for Cocksmoor were 
insulted, as well as set aside, by the place being made the oc- 
casion of so much folly and vain prattle, the sanctity of her 
vision of self-devotion destroyed by such interference, and 
Flora’s promises did not reassure her. She doubted Flora’s 
power, and had still more repugnance to the means by which 
her sister tried to govern; they did not seem to her straight- 
forward, and she could not endure Flora’s complacency in their 
success. Had it not been for her real love for the place, and 
people, as well as the principle which prompted that love, she 
could have found it in her heart to throw up all concern with 
it, rather than become a fellow-worker with such a conclave, 
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Such were Ethel’s feelings as the pair walked down the 
street; the one sister bright and smiling with the good humour 
that had endured many shocks all that day, all good-nature 
and triumph, looking forward to success, great benefit to Cocks- 
moor, and plenty of management, with credit and praise to her- 
self; the other, down-cast and irritable, with annoyance at the 
interference with her schemes, at the prospects of her school, 
and at herself for being out of temper, prone to murmur or to 
reply tartly, and not able to recover from her mood, but only, 
as she neared the house, lapsing into her other trouble, and 
preparing to resist any misjudged, though kind attempt of her 
father, to make her unsay her rebuke to Miss Bracy. Pride 
and temper! Ah! Etheldred! where were they now? 

Dr. May was at his study door, as his daughters entered the 
hall, and Ethel expected the order which she meant to ques- 
tion; but, instead of this, after a brief inquiry after the doings 
of the nine muses, which Flora answered, so as to make him 
laugh, he stopped Ethel, as she was going up-stairs, by saying, 
“I do not know whether this letter is intended for Richard, or 
for me. At any rate, it concerns you most.” 

The envelope was addressed to the Reverend Richard May, 
D.D., Market Stoneborough, and the letter began, “Reverend 
Sir.” So far Ethel saw, and exclaimed, with amusement, then, 
with a long-drawn “Ah!” and an interjection, “My poor dear 
Una!” she became absorbed, the large tears—yes, Ethel’s 
reluctant tears gathering slowly and dropping. 

The letter was from a Clergyman far away in the north of 
England who said he could not, though a stranger, resist the 
desire to send to Dr. May, an account of a poor girl, who 
seemed to have received great benefits from some of his family, 
especially as she had shown great eagerness on his proposing 
to write. 

He said it was nearly a year since there had come into his 
parish a troop of railway men and their families. For the most 
part, they were completely wild and rude, unused to any 
pastoral care; but, even on the first Sunday, he had noticed a 
keen-looking, freckled, ragged, unmistakably Irish girl, creep- 
ing into Church, with a Prayer-book in her hand, and had 
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afterwards found her hanging about the door of the school. “I 
never saw a more engaging, though droll, wild expression, than 
that with which she looked up to me—” (Ethel’s cry of de- 
light was, at that sentence —she knew that look so well, and 
had yearned after it so often!) “I found her far better in- 
structed than her appearance had led me to expect, and more 
truly impressed with the spirit of what she had learnt, than it 
has often been my lot to find children. She was perfect in the 
New Testament history—” (‘Ah! that she was not, when she 
went away!’) “and was in the habit of constantly attending 
Church, and using morning and evening prayer—” (‘Oh! how 
I longed, when she went away, to beg her to keep them up! 
Dear Una.’) “On my questions, as to how she had been taught, 
she always replied, Mr. Richard May,’ or ‘Miss Athel? You 
must excuse me, if I have not correctly caught the name, from 
her Irish pronunciation—” (‘I am afraid he thinks my name is 
Athaliah! But, oh! this dear girl! How I have wished to hear 
of her.’) “Everything was answered with ‘Mr. Richard,’ or 
‘Miss Athel;’ and, if I enquired further, her face would light 
up with a beam of gratitude, and she would run on as long as 
I could listen, with instances of their kindness. It was the 
same with her mother, a wild, rude specimen of an Irishwoman, 
whom I never could bring to Church herself, but who ran on 
loudly with their praises, usually ending with, ‘Heavens be 
their bed,’ and saying that Una had been quite a different girl 
since the young ladies and gentleman found her out, and put 
them parables in her head. 

“For my own part, I can testify that, in the seven months 
that she attended my school, I never had a serious fault to find 
with her, but far more often to admire the earnestness and 
devout spirit, as well as the kindness and generosity apparent 
in all her conduct. Bad living, and an unwholesome locality, 
have occasioned a typhus fever among the poor strangers in 
this place, and Una was one of the first victims. Her mother, 
almost from the first, gave her up, saying, she knew she was 
one marked for glory; and Una has been lying, day after day, 
in a sort of half-delirious state, constantly repeating hymns 
and psalms, and generally, apparently very happy, except when 
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one distress occurred again and again, whether delirious or 
sensible, namely, that she had never gone to wish Miss May 
good-bye, and thank her; and, that may be, she and Mr. 
Richard thought her ungrateful; and, she would sometimes 
beg, in her phraseology, to go on her bare knees to Stone- 
borough, only to see Miss Athel again. 

“Her mother, I should say, told me the girl had been half- 
mad, at not being allowed to go and take leave of Miss May 
and she had been sorry herself, but her husband had come 
home suddenly from the search for work, and, having made 
his arrangements, removed them at once, early the next morn- 
ing—too early to go to the young lady—though, she said, Una 
did—as they passed through Stoneborough—run down the 
street before she was aware, and she found her sobbing, fit to 
break her heart, before the house—” (‘Oh! why, why was I 
not up, and at the window! Oh, my Una! to think of that!’) 
“When I spoke of writing to let Miss May hear how it was, the 
poor girl caught at the idea with the utmost delight. Her 
weakness was too great to allow her to utter many words dis- 
tinctly, when I asked her what she would have me say, but 
these were as well as I could understand:—‘The blessing of 
one, that they have brought peace unto. Tell them I pray, 
and will pray, that they may walk in the robe of glory—and 
tell Mr. Richard that I mind what he said to me, of taking hold 
on the sure hope. God crown all their crosses unto them, and 
fulfil all their desires unto everlasting life.’ I feel that I am 
not rendering her words with all their fervour and beauty of 
Irish expression, but I would that I could fully retain and trans- 
mit them, for, those who have so led her, must, indeed, be able 
to feel them precious. 1 never saw a more peaceful frame of 
penitence and joy. She died last night, sleeping herself away, 
without more apparent suffering, and will be committed to the 
earth on Sunday next, all her fellow-scholars attending; and, I 
hope, profiting by the example she has left. 

«I have only to add my most earnest congratulations to 
those, whose labour of love has borne such blessed fruit; and, 
hoping you will pardon the liberty, &c.” 

Etheldred finished the letter through blinding tears, while 
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rising sobs almost choked her. She ran away to her own room, 
bolted the door, and threw herself on her knees, beside her 
bed—now confusedly giving thanks for such results—now 
weeping bitterly over her own unworthiness. Oh! what was 
she in the sight of Heaven, compared with what this poor girl 
had deemed her—with what this Clergyman thought her? She, 
the teacher, taught, trained, and guarded, from her infancy, 
by her wise mother, and by such a father! She, to have given 
way, all day, to pride, jealousy, anger, selfish love of her own 
will; when this poor girl had embraced, and held fast, the 
blessed hope, from the very crumbs they had brought her! 
Nothing could have so humbled the distrustful spirit that had 
been working in Ethel, which had been scotched into silence— 
not killed—when she endured the bazaar, and now had been 
indemnifying itself by repining at every stumbling-block. Her 
own scholar’s blessing was the rebuke that went most home 
to her heart, for having doubted whether good could be worked 
in any way, save her own. 

She was interrupted by Mary, trying to open the door, and, 
admitting her, heard her wonder at the traces of her tears, and 
ask what there was about Una? Ethel gave her the letter, and 
Mary’s tears showered very fast—they always came readily. 
“Oh! Ethel! how glad Richard will be!” 

“Yes; it is all Richard’s doing. So much more good, and 
wise, and humble, as he is. No wonder his teaching—” and 
Ethel sat down and cried again. 

Mary pondered. “It makes me very glad,” she said; “and 
yet I don’t know why one cries. Ethel, do you think”—she 
came near, and whispered—“that Una has met dear mamma 
there?” 

Ethel kissed her. It was almost the first time Mary had 
spoken of her mother; and she answered, “Dear Mary, we 
cannot tell—we may think. It is all one Communion, you 
know.” 

Mary was silent, and, next time she spoke, it was to hope 
that Ethel would tell the Cocksmoor children about Una. 

Ethel was obliged to dress, and go down-stairs to tea. Her 
father seemed to have been watching for her, with his study 
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door open, for he came to meet her, took her hand, and said, 
in a low voice, “My dear child, I wish you joy. This will be a 
pleasant message, to bid poor Ritchie good speed for his Ordi- 
nation, will it not?” 

“That it will, papa—” 

“Why, Ethel, have you been crying over it all this time?” 
said he, struck by the sadness of her voice. 

“Many other things, papa. I am so unworthy—but it was 
not our doing—but the grace—” 

“No, but thankful you may be, to have been the means of 
awakening the grace!” 

Ethel’s lips trembled. “And, oh, papa! coming to-day, 
when I have been behaving so ill to you, and Miss Bracy, and 
Flora, and all.” 

“Have you? I did not know you had behaved ill to me.” 

“About Miss Bracy—I thought wrong things, if I did not 
say them. To her, I believe, I said what was true, though it 
was harsh of me to say it, and—” 

“What? about pride and temper? It was true, and I hope 
it will do her good. Cure a piping turkey with a pepper-corn 
sometimes. I have spoken to her, and told her to pluck up a 
little spirit; not fancy affronts, and not to pester you with them. 
Poor child! you have been sadly victimized to-day and yester- 
day. No wonder you were bored past patience, with that ab- 
surd rabble of women!” 

“It was all my own selfish, distrustful temper, wanting to 
have Cocksmoor taken care of in my own way, and angry at 
being interfered with. I see it now—and here this poor girl, 
that I thought thrown away—” 

“ Aye, Ethel, you will often see the like. The main object 
may fail or fall short, but the earnest pains- taking will always 
be blessed some way or other, and where we thought it most 

wasted, some fresh green shoot will spring up, to show it is not 
we that give the increase. I suppose you will write to Richard 
with this?” 

“That I shall.” 

“Then you may send this with it. Tell him my arm is tired 
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and stiff to-day, or I would have said more. He must answer 
the Clergyman’s letter.” è 

Dr. May gave Ethel his sheet not folded. His written words 
were now so few as to be cherished amongst his children. 


Dear Richard, 
May all your ministerial works be as blessed as this, your first labour of love. 
I give you hearty joy of this strengthening blessing.— Mine goes with it—“ only 
be strong and of a good courage!” 
Your affectionate Father, 
R. May. 


P.S. Margaret does not gain ground this summer—you must soon come 
home and cheer her. 


CHAPTER V. 


As late, engaged by fancy’s dream, 

I lay beside a rapid stream, 

I saw my first come gliding by, 

Its airy form soon caught my eye; 

Its texture frail, and colour various, 

Like human hopes, and life precarious. 

Sudden, my second caught my ear, 

And filled my soul with instant fear; 

I quickly rose, and home I ran, 

My whole was hissing in the pan. 
RIDDLE. 


FLORA revised the letter to the Principal, and the Ladies’ 
Committee approved, after having proposed seven amend- 
ments, all of which Flora caused to topple over by their own 
weakness. 

After interval sufficient to render the nine ladies very 
anxious, the Principal wrote from Scotland, where he was 
spending the Long Vacation, and informed them that their re- 
quest should be laid before the next College meeting. 

After the Committee had sat upon this letter, the two sisters 
walked home in much greater harmony than after the former 
meeting. Etheldred had recovered her candour, and was will- 
ing to own that it was not art, but good sense, that gave her 
sister so much ascendancy. She began to be hopeful, and to 
declare that Flora might yet do something even with the ladies. 
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Flora was gratified by the approval that no one in the house 
could help valuing; “Positively,” said Flora, “I believe I may 
in time. You see there are different ways of acting, as an 
authority, or as an equal.” 

“The authority can move from without, the equal must from 
within,” said Ethel. 

“Just so. We must circumvent their prejudices, instead of 
trying to beat them down.” 

“If you only could have the proper Catechizing restored!” 

“Wait; you will see. Let me feel my ground.” 

“Or if we could only abdicate into the hands of the rightful 
power!” 

“The rightful power would not be much obliged to you.” 

“That is the worst of it,” said Ethel. “It is sad to hear the 
sick people say that Dr. May is more to them than any parson; 
it shows that they have so entirely lost the notion of what their 
Clergyman should be.” 

“Dr. May is the man most looked up to in the town,” said 
Flora, “and that gives weight to us in the Committee, but it is 
all in the using.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, hesitating. 

“You see, we have the prestige of better birth, and better 
education, as well as of having the chief property in the town, 
and of being the largest subscribers, added to his personal 
character,” said Flora; “so that everything conspires to render 
us leaders, and our age alone prevented us from assuming our 
post sooner.” 

They were at home by this time, and, entering the hall, per- 
ceived that the whole party were in the lawn. The consolation 
of the children for the departure of Hector and Tom, was a 
bowl of soapsuds and some tobacco pipes, and they had col- 
lected the house to admire and assist; even Margaret’s couch 
being drawn close to the window. 

Bubbles are one of the most fascinating of sports. There 
is the soft foamy mass, like driven snow, or like whipped 
cream. Blanche bends down to blow “a honeycomb,” holding 
the bowl of the pipe in the water; at her gurgling blasts there 
slowly heaves upwards the pile of larger, clearer bubbles, each 
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reflecting the whole scene, and sparkling with rainbow tints, 
until Aubrey ruthlessly dashes all into fragments with his hand, 
and Mary pronounces it stiff enough, and presents a pipe to 
little Daisy, who, drawing the liquid into her mouth, throws it 
away with a grimace, and declares that she does not like 
bubbles! But Aubrey stands with swelled cheeks, gravely 
puffing at the sealing-waxed extremity. Out pours a confused 
assemblage of froth, but the glassy globe slowly expands the 
little branching veins, flowing down on either side, bearing an 
enlarging miniature of the sky, the clouds, the tulip-tree. 
Aubrey pauses to exclaim! but where is it? Try again! A 
proud bubble, as Mary calls it, a peacock, in blended pink and 
green, is this transparent sphere, reflecting and embellishing 
house, wall, and shrubs! It is too beautiful! It is gone! Mary 
undertakes to give a lesson, and blows deliberately without the 
slightest result. Again! She waves her disengaged hand in 
silent exultation as the airy balls detach themselves, and float 
off on the summer breeze, with a tardy, graceful, uncertain 
motion. Daisy rushes after them, catches at them, and looks 
at her empty fingers with a puzzled “All gone!” as plainly ex- 
pressed by Toby, who snaps at them, and shakes his head 
with offended dignity at the shock of his meeting teeth, while 
the kitten frisks after them, striking at them with her paw, 
amazed at meeting vacancy. 

Even the grave Norman is drawn in. He agrees with Mary 
that bubbles used to fly over the wall, and that one once went 
into Mrs. Richardson’s garret window, when her housemaid 
tried to catch it with a pair of tongs, and then ran down-stairs 
screaming that there was a ghost in her room; but that was in 
Harry’s time, the heroic age of the May nursery. 

He accepts a pipe, and his greater height raises it into a 
favourable current of air—the glistening balloon sails off. It 
flies, it soars; no, it is coming down! The children shout at it, 
as if to drive it up, but it wilfully descends—they rush beneath, 
they try to waft it on high with their breath—there is a collision 
between Mary and Blanche—Aubrey perceives a taste of soapy 
water—the bubble is no more—it has vanished in his open 
mouth! 
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Papa himself has takena pipe, and the little ones are 
mounted on chairs, to be on a level with their tall elders. A 
painted globe is swimming along, hesitating at first, but the 
dancing motion is tending upwards, the rainbow tints glisten 
in the sunlight—all rush to assist it; if breath of the lips can 
uphold it, it should rise, indeed! Up! above the wall! over 
Mrs. Richardson’s elm, over the topmost branch—hurra! out 
of sight! Margaret adds her voice to the acclamations. Beat 
that if you can, Mary! That doubtful wind keeps yours sus- 
pended in a graceful minuet; its pace is accelerated—but 
earthwards! it has committed self-destruction by running foul 
ofa rose-bush. A general blank! 

“You here, Ethel?” said Norman, as the elders laughed at 
each other’s baffled faces. 

“I am more surprised to find you here,” she answered. 

“Excitement!” said Norman, smiling; ‘‘one cause is as 
good as another for it.” 

“Very pretty sport,” said Dr. May. “You should write a 
poem on it, Norman.” 

“It is an exhausted subject,” said Norman; “bubble and 
trouble are too obvious a rhyme.” 

“Ha! there it goes! It will be over the house! That’s 
right!” Everyone joined in the outcry. 

“Whose is it?” 

“Blanche’s—” 

“Hurrah for Blanche! Well done, white Mayflower, there!” 
said the Doctor, “that is what I meant. See the applause 
gained by a proud bubble that flies! Don’t we all bow down 
to it, and waft it up with the whole force of our lungs, air as it 
is; and when it fairly goes out of sight, is there any exhilara- 
tion or applause that surpasses ours?” 

“The whole world being bent on making painted bubbles 
fly over the house,” said Norman, far more thoughtfully than 
his father. “It is a fair pattern of life and fame.” 

“I was thinking,” continued Dr. May, “what was the most 
unalloyed exultation, I remember.” 

“Harry’s, when you were made Dux,” whispered Ethel to 
her brother. 
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“Not mine,” said Norman, briefly. 

“I believe,” said Dr. May, “I never knew such glorification 
as when Aubrey Spencer climbed the poor old market-cross. 
We all felt ourselves made illustrious for ever in his person.” 

“Nay, papa, when you got that gold medal must have been 
the grandest time?” said Blanche, who had been listening. 

Dr. May laughed, and patted her. “I, Blanche? Why, I was 
excessively amazed, that is all, not in Norman’s way, but I had 
been doing next to nothing to the very last, then fell into an 
agony, and worked like a horse, thinking myself sure of failure, 
and that my mother and my uncle would break their hearts.” 

“But when you heard that you had it?” persisted Blanche. 

“Why, then I found I must be a much cleverer fellow than 
I] thought for!” said he, laughing; “but I was ashamed of my- 
self, and of the authorities, for choosing such an idle dog, and 
vexed that other plodding lads missed it, who deserved it more 
than I.” 

“Of course,” said Norman, in a low voice, “that is what one 
always feels. I had rather blow soap-bubbles!” 

“Where was Dr. Spencer?” asked Ethel. 

“Not competing. He had been ready a year before, and 
had gained it, or I should have had no chance. Poor Spencer! 
what would I not give to see him, or hear of him?” 

“The last was—how long ago?” said Ethel. 

“Six years, when he was setting off, to return from Poon- 
shedagore,” said Dr. May, sighing. “I give him up; his health 
was broken, and there was no one to look after him. He was 
the sort of man to have a nameless grave, and a name too 
blessed for fame.” 

Ethel would have asked further of her father’s dear old 
friend, but there were sounds, denoting an arrival, and Mar- 
garet beckoned to them, as Miss Rivers, and her brother, were 
ushered into the drawing-room; and Blanche instantly fled 
away, with her basin, to hide herself in the school-room. 

Meta skipped out, and soon was established on the grass, 
an attraction to all the live creatures, as it seemed; for the 
kitten came, and was caressed, till her own graceful Nipen was 
ready to fight with the uncouth Toby, for the possession of a 
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resting-place on the skirt of her habit, while Daisy nestled up 
to her, as claiming a privilege, and Aubrey kept guard over the 
dogs. 

Meta enquired after a huge doll—Dr. Hoxton’s gift to 
Daisy, at the bazaar. 

“She is in Margaret’s wardrobe,” was the answer, “be- 
cause Aubrey tied her hands behind her, and was going to 
offer her up on the nursery grate.” 

“Oh! Aubrey, that was too cruel!” 

“No,” returned Aubrey; “she was Iphigenia, going to be 
sacrificed.” 

“Mary unconsciously acted Diana,” said Ethel, “and bore 
the victim away.” 

“Pray, was Daisy a willing Clytemnestra?” asked Meta. 

“Oh, yes, she liked it,” said Aubrey, while Meta looked 
discomfited. 

“I never could get proper respect paid to dolls,” said Mar- 
garet; “we deal too much in their natural enemies.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “my only doll was like a heraldic lion, 
couped in all her parts.” 

“Harry and Tom once made a general execution,” said 
Flora; “there was a doll hanging to every baluster —the 
number made up with rag.” 

George Rivers burst out laughing—his first sign of life; and 
Meta looked as if she had heard of so many murders. 

“I can’t help feeling for a doll!” she said. “They used to 
be like sisters to me. I feel as if they were wasted on children, 
that see no character in them, and only call them Dolly.” 

“I agree with you,” said Margaret. “If there had been no 
live dolls, Richard and I should have reared our doll family as 
judiciously as tenderly. There are treasures of carpentry still 
extant, that he made for them.” 

“Oh! Iam so glad!” cried Meta, as if she had found an- 
other point of union. “If I were to confess—there is a dear 
old Rose in the secret recesses of my wardrobe. I could as 
soon throw away my sister—” 

“Ha!” cried her brother, laying hold of the child, “here 
little Daisy, will you give your doll to Meta?” 
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“My name is Gertrude Margaret May,” said the little round 
mouth. The fat arm was drawn back, with all a baby’s dignity, 
and the rosy face was hidden in Dr. May’s breast, at the 
sound of George Rivers’s broad laugh, and, “Well done, little 
one!” 

Dr. May put his arm round her, turned aside from him, and 
began talking to Meta about Mr. Rivers. 

Flora and Norman made conversation for the brother; and 
he presently asked Norman to go out shooting with him; but, 
looked so amazed on hearing that Norman was no sportsman, 
that Flora tried to save the family credit, by mentioning 
Hector’s love of a gun, which caused their guest to make a 
general tender of sporting privileges; “Though,” added he, 
with a drawl, “shooting is rather a nuisance, especially alone.” 

Meta told Ethel, a little apart, that he was so tired of going 
out alone, that he had brought her here, in search of a com- 
panion. 

“He comes in at eleven o’clock, poor fellow, quite tired 
with solitude,” said she, “and comes to me to be entertained.” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Ethel. ‘What can you do?” 

“What I can,” said Meta, laughing. ‘Whatever is not ‘a 
horrid nuisance’ to him.” 

“Tt would be a horrid nuisance to me,” said Ethel, bluntly, 
«if my brothers wanted me to amuse them all the morning.” 

“Your brothers, oh!” said Meta, as if that were very dif- 
ferent; “besides, you have so much more to do. I am only 
too glad and grateful, when George will come to me at all. 
You see, I have always been too young to be his companion, 
or find out what suited him, and now he is so very kind and 
good-natured to me.” 

“But what becomes of your business?” 

“I get time, one way or another. There is the evening, 
very often, when I have sung both him and papa to sleep. I 
had two hours, all to myself, yesterday night,” said Meta, with 
a look of congratulation, “and I had a famous reading of 
*Thirlwall’s Greece.’” 

“I should think that such evenings were as bad as the morn- 
ings.” 
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“Come, Ethel, don’t make me naughty. Large families, 
like yours, may have merry, sociable evenings; but, I do assure 
you, ours are very pleasant. We are so pleased to have George 
at home; and we really hope that he is taking a fancy to the 
dear Grange. You can’t think how delighted papa is, to have 
him content to stay quietly with us so long. I must call him, 
to go back now, though, or papa will be kept waiting.” 

When Ethel had watched the tall, ponderous brother help 
the bright fairy sister to fly airily into her saddle, and her 
sparkling glance, and wave of the hand, as she cantered off, 
contrasting with his slow bend, and immobility of feature, she 
could not help saying that Meta’s life certainly was not too 
charming, with her fanciful, valetudinarian father, and that 
stupid, idealess brother. 

“He is very amiable and good-natured,” interposed 
Norman. 

“Ha! Norman, you are quite won by his invitation to 
shoot! How he despised you for refusing—as much as you 
despised him.” 

“Speak for yourself, said Norman. “You fancy no sensible 
man likes shooting, but you are all wrong. Some of our best | 
men are capital sportsmen. Why, there is Ogilvie—you know 
what he is. When I bring him down here, you will see that 
there is no sort of sport that he is not keen after.” 

“This poor fellow will never be keen after anything,” said 
Dr. May. “I pity him! Existence seems hard work to him!” 

«We shall have baby calling him ‘the detestable’ next,” 
said Ethel. ‘What a famous set down she gave him.” 

“She is a thorough lady, and allows no liberties,” said Dr. 
May. 

“Ah!” said Margaret, “it is a proof of what I want to im- 
press on you. We really must leave off calling her Daisy, 
when strangers are there.” 

“It is so much nicer,” pleaded Mary. 

| “The very reason,” said Margaret, “fondling names should 
be kept for our innermost selves, not spread abroad, and made 
f common. I remember when I used to be called Peg-top—and 
1 Flora, Flossy—we were never allowed to use the names, when 
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any visitor was near; and we were asked if we could not be as 
fond of each other by our proper names. I think it was felt 
that there was a want of reserve, in publishing our pet words 
to other people.” 

“Quite true,” said Dr. May; “baby-names never ought to 
go beyond home. It is the fashion to use them now; and, be- 
sides the folly, it seems, to me, an absolute injury to a girl, to 
let her grow up, with a nick-name attached to her.” 

“Aye!” chimed in Norman, “I hear men talking of Henny, 
and Loo, and the like; and you can’t think how glad I have 
been, that my sisters could not be known by any absurd 
word!” 

“It is a case, where self-respect would make others behave 
properly,” said Flora. 

“True,” said Dr. May; “but if girls won’t keep up their 
own dignity, their friends’ duty is to do it for them. The mis- 
chief is in the intimate friends, who blazon the words to every- 
one.” 

“ And then they call one formal, for trying to protect the 
right name,” said Flora. “It is, one-half of it, silliness, and, 
the other, affectation of intimacy.” 

“Now, I know,” said Mary, “why you are so careful to call 
Meta Miss Rivers, to all the people here.” 

“I should hope so!” cried Norman, indignantly. 

“Why, yes, Mary,” said Margaret, “I should hope lady- 
like feeling would prevent you from calling her Meta be- 
fore—” 

“The Andersons!” cried Ethel, laughing. “Margaret was 
just going to say it. We only want Harry, to exact the forfeit! 
Poor dear little humming bird! It gives one an oppression on 
the chest, to think of her having that great do-nothing brother 
on her hands all day.” 

“Thank you,” said Norman, “I shall know where I am not 
to look when I want a sister.” 

“ Aye,” said Ethel, “when you come yawning to me to find 
amusement for you, you will see what I shall do!” 

“Stand over me with a stick while I print A B C for Cocks- 
moor, I suppose,” said Norman. 
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“Well! why not? People are much better doing something 
than nothing.” 

“What, you won’t even let me blow bubbles!” said Nor- 
man. 

“That is too intellectual, as papa makes it,” said Ethel. 
“By-the-by, Norman,” she added, as she had now walked with 
him a little apart, “it always was a bubble of mine that you 
should try for the Newdigate Prize. Ha?” as the colour rushed 
into his cheeks, “you really have begun!” 

“I could not help it, when I heard the subject given out for 
next year. Our old friend, Decius Mus.” 

“Have you finished?” 

“By no means, but it brought a world of notions into my 
head, such as I could not but set down. Now, Ethel, do oblige 
me, do write another, as we used in old times.” 

“I had better not,” said Ethel, standing thoughtful. “If 
I throw myself into it, I shall hate everything else, and my 
wits will be wool-gathering. I have neither time nor poetry 
enough.” 

“You used to write English Verse.” 

“I was cured of it.” 

(13 How?” 

“I wanted money for Cocksmoor, and after persuading papa, 
I got leave to send a ballad about a little girl, and a white rose, 
to that school magazine. I don’t think papa liked it, but there 
were some verses that touched him, and one had seen worse. 
It was actually inserted, and I was in high feather, till, oh! 
Norman! imagine Richard getting hold of this unlucky thing, 
without a notion where it came from. Margaret put it before 
him, to see what he would say to it.” 

“I am afraid it was not like a young lady’s anonymous 

composition in a story.” 

“By no means. Imagine Ritchie picking my poor meta- 
phors to pieces, and weighing every sentimental line! And all 
in his dear old simplicity, because he wanted to understand it, 

seeing that Margaret liked it. He had not the least intention 
of hurting my feelings, but never was I soannihilated! I thought 
he was doing it on purpose, till I saw how distressed he was 
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when he found it out; and, worse than all was, his saying at 
the end, that he supposed it was very fine, but he could not 
understand it.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“Some time or other; but let me see Decius.” 

“Did you give up verses because Richard could not under- 
stand them?” 

“No; because I had other fish to fry. And I have not given 
them up altogether. I do scrabble down things thattease me 
by running in my head, when I want to clear my brains, and 
know what I mean; but I can’t do it without sitting up at night, 
and that stupifies me before breakfast. And as to making 
bubbles of them, Ritchie has cured me of that!” 

“Tt is a pity! said Norman. 

“Nonsense, let me see Decius. I know he is splendid.” 

“I wish you would have tried, for all my best ideas are 
stolen from you.” 

Ethel prevailed by following her brother to his room, and 
perching herself on the window-sill, while he read his perform- 
ance from many slips of paper. The visions of those boyish 
days had been forgotten, the Vesuvius scenery was much as 
Ethel had once described it, but with farmore forceand beauty; 
there was Decius’ impassioned address to the beauteous land 
he was about to leave, and the remembrances of his Roman 
hearth, his farm, his children, whom he quitted for the pale 
shadows of an uncertain Elysium. There was a great hiatus 
in the middle, and Norman had many more authorities to con- 
sult, but the summing up was nearly complete, and Ethel 
thought the last lines grand, as they spoke of the noble consul’s 

name living for evermore, added to the examples that nerve 
ardent souls to devote life, and all that is precious, to the call 
of duty. Fame is not their object. She may crown their pale 
brows, but for the good of others, not their own, a beacon 
light to the world. Self is no object of theirs, and it is 
the casting self behind that wins—not always the visible 
earthly strife, but the combat between good and evil. They 
are the true victors, and whether chronicled, or forgotten, true 
glory rests on their heads, the sole true glory that man can 
The Datsy Chain. II. 5 
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attain, namely, the reflected beams that crown themas shadowy 
types of Him whom Decius knew not—the Prince who gave 
himself for His people, and thus rendered death, for Truth’s 
sake, the highest boon to mortal man. 

“Norman, you must finish it! When will it be given in?” 

“Next spring, if at all, but keep the secret, Ethel. I cannot 
have my father’s hopes raised.” 

“Pll tell you of a motto,” said Ethel. “Do you remember 
Mrs. Hemans’ mention of a saying of Sir Walter Scott—‘ Never 
let me hear that brave blood has been shed in vain. It sends 
a roaring voice down through all time.’ ” 

“]f—” said Norman, ratherashamed of the enthusiam which, 
almost approaching to the so-called “funny state,” of his younger 
days, had trembled in his voice, and kindled his eye, “if you 
won’t let me put ‘nascitur ridiculus mus.’” 

“Too obvious,” said Ethel. “Depend upon it every under- 
graduate has thought of it already.” 

Ethel was always very happy over Norman’s secrets, and 
went about smiling over Decius, and comparing her brother 
with such a one as poor Meta was afflicted with; wasting some 
superfluous pity and contempt on the weary weight that was 
inflicted on the Grange. 

“What do you think of me?” said Margaret one afternoon. 
“I have had Mr. George Rivers here for two hours.” 

“Alone! what could bring him here?” 

“J told him that everyone was out, but he chose to sit down, 
and seemed to be waiting.” 

“How could you get on?” 

“Oh! we asked a few questions, and brought out remarks, 
with great difficulty, at long intervals. He asked me if lying 
here was not a great nuisance, and, at last, he grew tired of 
twisting his moustache, and went away.” 

&I trust it was a call to take leave.” 

“No, he thinks he shall sell out, for the army is a great 
nuisance.” 

“You seem to have got into his confidence.” 

“Yes, he said he wanted to settle down, but living with 
one’s father was such a nuisance.” 
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“By-the-by!” cried Ethel, laughing. “Margaret, it strikes 
me that this is a Dumbiedikes’ courtship!” 

“Of yourself?” said Margaret slyly. 

“No, of Flora. You know, she has often met him at the 
Grange and other places, and she does contrive to amuse him, 
and make him almost animated. I should not think he found 
her a great nuisance.” 

“Poor man! I am sorry for him!” said Margaret. 

“Oh! rejection will be very good for him, and give him 
something to think of.” 

* “Flora will never let it come to that,” said Margaret. “But 
not one word about it, Ethel!” 

Margaret and Etheldred kept their eyes open, and some- 
times imagined, sometimes laughed at themselves for their 
speculations, and so October began; and Ethel laughed, as 
she questioned whether the Grange would feel the Hussar’s 
return to his quarters, as much as home would the departure 
of their scholar for Balliol. 


CHAPTER VLE 


So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 
And if you find a meaning there, 
Oh! whisper to your glass, and say, 
What wonder, if he thinks me fair. 
TENNYSON. 


FLORA and Norman were dining with one of their country 
acquaintance, and Dr. May had undertaken to admit them on 
their return. The fire shone red and bright, as it sank calmly 
away, and the time-piece and clock on the stairs had begun 
their nightly duet of ticking, the crickets chirped in the kitchen, 
and the Doctor sat alone. His book lay with unturned pages, 
as he sat musing, with eyes fixed on the fire, living over again 
his own life, the easy bright days of his youth, when, without 
much pains on his own part, the tendencies of his generous 
affectionate disposition, and the influences a warm friend- 
ship, and an early attachment, had guarded him from evil— 
then the period when he had been perfectly happy, and the 
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sobering power of his position had been gradually working on 
him; but though always religious and highly principled, the 
very goodness of his natural character preventing him from 
perceiving the need of self-control, until the shock that changed 
the whole tenour of his life, and left him, for the first time, sen- 
sible of his own responsibility, but, with inveterate habits of 
heedlessness and hastiness, that love alone gave him force to 
combat. He was now a far gentler man. His younger children 
had never seen, his elder had long since forgotten, his occasional 
bursts of temper, but he suffered keenly from their effects, espe- 
cially as regarded some of his children. Though Richard’s 
timidity had been overcome, and Tom’s more serious failures 
had been remedied, he was not without anxiety, and had a 
strange unsatisfactory feeling as regarded Flora. He could not 
feel that he had fathomed her! She reminded him of his old 
Scottish father-in-law, Professor Mackenzie, whom he had 
never understood, nor, if the truth were known, liked. Her 
dealings with the Ladies’ Committee were so like her grand- 
father’s canny ways in a public meeting, that he laughed over 
them—but they were not congenial to him. Flora was a most 
valuable person; all that she undertook prospered, and he de- 
pended entirely on her for household affairs, and for the 
care of Margaret; but, highly as he esteemed her, he was a 
little afraid of her cool prudence; she never seemed to be in 
any need of him, nor to place any confidence in him, and seemed 
altogether so much older and wiser than he could feel himself 
—pretty girl as she was—and very pretty were her fine blue 
eyes and clear skin, set off by her dark brown hair. There 
arose the vision of eyes as blue, skinas clear, but of light blonde 
locks, and shorter, rounder, more dove-like form, open simple 
loving face, and serene expression, that had gone straight 
to his heart, when he first saw Maggie Mackenzie making tea. 
He heard the wheels, and went out to unbolt the door. 
Those were a pair for a father to be proud of—Norman, of fine 
stature, and noble looks, with his high brow, clear thoughtful 
eye, and grave intellectual eagle face, lighting into animation 
with his rare, sweet smile; and Flora, so tall and graceful, and 
in her white dress, picturesquely half-concealed by her mantle, 
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with flowers in her hair, and a deepened colour in her cheek, 
was a fair vision, as she came in from the darkness. 

“Well! was it a pleasant party?” 

Norman related the circumstances, while his sister remained 
silently leaning against the mantel-piece, looking into the fire, 
until he took up his candle, and bade them good night. Dr, 
May was about to do the same, when she held out her hand, 
“One moment, if you please, dear papa,” she said—“I think 
you ought to know it.” 

“What, my dear?” 

' “Mr. George Rivers, papa—” 

“Ha!” said Dr. May, beginning to smile. “So that is what 
he is at, is it? But what an opportunity to take.” 

“Tt was in the conservatory,” said Flora—a little hurt, as 
her father discovered by her tone. “The music was going on, 
and I don’t know that there could have been—” 

“A better opportunity, eh?” said Dr. May, laughing; “well, 
JI should have thought it awkward; was he very much discom- 
posed?” 

“I thought,” said Flora, looking down and hesitating, “that 
he had better come to you.” 

“Indeed! so you shifted the ungracious office to me. Iam 
very glad to spare you, my dear; but it was hard on him to 
raise his hopes.” 

“I thought,” faltered Flora, “that you could not disap- 
prove—” 

“Flora—” and he paused completely confounded, while his 
| daughter was no less surprised at the manner in which her 
| news was received. Each waited for the other to speak, and 
) Flora turned away, resting her head against the mantel-piece. 
| “Surely,” said he, laying his hand on her shoulder, “you 

do not mean that you like this man?” 

“I did not think that you would be against it,” said Flora, 
| in a choked voice, her face still averted. 

“Heaven knows, I would not be against anything for your 
happiness, my dear,” he answered; “but have you considered 
what it would be to spend your life with a man that has not 
three ideas; not a resource for occupying himself—a regular 


portant, and valuable, to be easily spared; and a tenderness 
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prey to ennui—one whom you could never respect!” He had 
grown more and more vehement—and Flora put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, for tears of actual disappointment were 
flowing. 

“Come, come,” he said, touched, but turning it off by a 
smile, “we will not talk of it any more to-night.—It is your 
first offer, and you are flattered, but we know 


‘Colours seen by candle-light, 
Will not bear the light of day.’ 


There, good night, Flora, my dear—we will have a tête à tête 
in the study before breakfast, when you have had time to look 
into your own mind.” 

He kissed her affectionately, and went up-stairs with her, 
stopping at her door to give her another embrace, and to say, 
“Bless you, my dear child, and help you to come to a right 
decision—” 

Flora was disappointed. She had been too highly pleased 
at her conquest to make any clear estimation of the prize, in- 
dividually considered. Her vanity magnified her achievement, 
and she had come home in a flutter of pleasure, at having had 
such a position in society offered to her, and expecting that her 
whole family would share her triumph. Gratified by George 
Rivers’s admiration, she regarded him with favour and com- 
placency; and her habit of considering herself as the most 
sensible person in her sphere, made her so regard his appre- 
ciation of her, that she was blinded to his inferiority. It must 
be allowed, that he was less dull with her than with most 
others. 

And, in the midst of her glory, when she expected her 
father to be delighted and grateful—to be received as a silly 
girl, ready to accept any proposal, her lover spoken of with 
scorn, and the advantages of the match utterly passed over, 
was almost beyond endurance. A physician, with eleven chil- 
dren dependent on his practice, to despise an offer from the 
heir of such a fortune! But that was his customary romance! 
She forgave him, when it occurred to her that she was too im- 
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thrilled through her, as she looked at the sleeping Margaret’s 
pale face, and thought of surrendering her and little Daisy to 
Ethel’s keeping. And what would become of the house-keep- 
ing? She decided, however, that feelings must not sway her— 
out of six sisters some must marry, for the good of the rest. 
Blanche and Daisy should come and stay with her, to be 
formed by the best society; and, as to poor dear Ethel, Mrs. 
Rivers would rule the Ladies’ Committee for her with a high 
hand, and, perhaps, provide Cocksmoor with a school at her 
sole expense. What a useful, admirable woman she would 
be! The Doctor would be the person to come to his senses in 
the morning, when he remembered Abbotstoke, Mr. Rivers, 
and Meta. 

So Flora met her father, the next morning, with all her 
ordinary composure, in which he could not rival her, after his 
sleepless, anxious night. His looks of affectionate solicitude 
disconcerted what she had intended to say, and she waited, 
with downcast eyes, for him to begin. 

“Well, Flora,” he said, at last, “have you thought?” 

“Do you know any cause against it?” said Flora, still look- 
ing down. 

“I know almost nothing of him. I have never heard any- 
thing of his character, or conduct. Those would be a subject 
of enquiry, if you wish to carry this on—” 

“I see you are averse,” said Flora. “I would do nothing 
against your wishes—” 

“My wishes have nothing to do with it,” said Dr. May. 
“The point is—that I must do right, as far as I can, as well as 
try to secure your happiness; and I want to be sure that you 
know what you are about.” 

“I know he is not clever,” said Flora; “but there may be 
many solid qualities without talent.” 

“JT am the last person to deny it; but where are these solid 
qualities? I cannot see the recommendation!” 

“I place myself in your hands,” said Flora, in a submissive 
tone, which had the effect of making him lose patience. 

“Flora, Flora! why will you talk as if I were sacrificing you 
to some dislike or prejudice of my own! Don’t you think I 
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should only rejoice, to have such a prosperous home offered to 
you, if only the man were worthy?” 

“If you do not think him so, of course, there is an end of 
it,” said Flora, and her voice showed suppressed emotion. 

“It is not what I think, in the absence of proof, but what 
you think, Flora. What I want you to do is this—to consider 
the matter fairly. Compare him with—I’ll not say with Nor- 
man—but with Richard, Alan, Mr. Wilmot. Do you think you 
could rely on him—come to him for advice?” (Flora never 
did come to anyone for advice.) “Above all—do you think 
him likely to be a help, or a hindrance, in doing right?” 

“J think you under-rate him,” said Flora, steadily; “but, of 
course, if you dislike it—though, I think, you would change 
your mind, if you knew him better—” 

“Well!” he said, as if to himself, “It is not always the most 
worthy”—then continued, “1 have no dislike to him. Perhaps 
I may find that your are right. Since you mind is made up, I 
will do this: first, we must be assured of his father’s consent, 
for they may very fairly object, since, what I can give you, is a 
mere nothing to them. Next, I shall find out what character 
he bears in his regiment, and watch him well myself; and, if 
nothing appear seriously amiss, I will not withhold my consent. 
But, Flora, you should still consider whether he shows such 
principle, and right feeling, as you can trust to.” 

“Thank you, papa. I know you will do all that is kind.” 

“Mind, you must not consider it an engagement, unless all 
be satisfactory.” 

“I will do as you please.” 

Ethel perceived that something was in agitation, but the 
fact did not break upon her till she came to Margaret, after 
the school-room reading, and heard Dr. May declaiming away, 
in the vehement manner, that always relieved him. 

“Such a cub!” These were the words that met her ear; 
and she would have gone away, but he called her—“Come in, 
Ethel; Margaret says, you guessed at this affair!” 

“At what affair!” exclaimed Ethel. “Oh, it is about Flora. 
Poor man; has he done it?” 
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“Poor! He is not the one to be pitied!” said her father. 

“You don’t mean that she likes him?” 

“She does though! A fellow with no more brains than a 
turnip lantern!” 

“She does not mean it?” said Ethel. 

“Yes she does! Very submissive, and proper spoken, of 
course, but bent on having him; so there is nothing left for me 
but to consent—provided Mr. Rivers does, and he should turn 
out not to have done anything outrageous; but there’s no hope 
of that—he has not the energy. What can possess her? What 
can she see to admire?” 

“He is good-natured,” said Margaret, “and rather good- 
looking—” 

“Flora has more sense. What on earth can be the attrac- 
tion?” 

“I am afraid it is partly the grandeur—” said Ethel. 

She broke off short, quite dismayed at the emotion she had 
excited. Dr. May stepped towards her, almost as if he could 
have shaken her. 

“Ethel!” he cried, “I won’t have such motives ascribed to 
your sister!” 

Ethel tried to recollect what she had said that was so 
shocking, for the idea of Flora’s worldly motives was no 
novelty to her. They had appeared in too many instances; 
and, though frightened at his anger, she stood still, without 
unsaying her words. 

Margaret began to explain away. “Ethel did not mean, 
dear papa—” 

“No,” said Dr. May, his passionate manner giving way to 
dejection. “The truth is, that I have made home so dreary, 
that my girls are ready to take the first means of escap- 
ing.” 

Poor Margaret’s tears sprang forth, and, looking up im- 
ploringly, she exclaimed, “Oh, papa, papa! it was no want of 
happiness! I could not help it. You know he had come be- 
fore—” 

Any reproach to her had been entirely remote from his 
thoughts, and he was at once on his knee beside her, soothing 
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could thus have interpreted. 

Meanwhile, Ethel stood unnoticed and silent, making no 
outward protestation, but with lips compressed, as in her heart 
of hearts, she passed the resolution—that her father should 
never feel this pain on her account. Leave him who might, 
she would never forsake him; nothing but the will of Heaven 
should part them. It might be hasty and venturesome. She 
knew not what it might cost her; but, where Ethel had 
treasured her resolve to work for Cocksmoor, there she also 
laid up her secret vow—that no earthly object should be placed 
between her and her father. 

The ebullition of feeling seemed to have restored Dr. May’s 
calmness, and he rose, saying, “I must go to my work; the 
man is coming here this afternoon.” 

“Where shall you see him?” Margaret asked. 

“In my study, I suppose. I fear there is no chance of 
Flora’s changing her mind first. Or do you think one of you 
could talk to her, and get her fairly to contemplate the real 
bearings of the matter—” and, with these words, he left the 
room. 

Margaret and Ethel glanced at each other; and both felt 
the impenetrability of Flora’s nature, so smooth, that all 
thrusts glided off. 

“Jt will be of no use,” said Ethel; “and, what is more, she 
will not have it done.” 

“Pray try; a few of your forcible words would set it in a 
new light.” 

“Why! Do you think she will attend to me, when she has 
not chosen to heed papa?” said Ethel, with an emphasis of in- 
credulity. ‘No; whatever Flora does, is done deliberately, 
and unalterably.” 

“Still, I don’t know whether it is not our duty,” said Mar- 
garet. 

“More yours than mine,” said Ethel. 

Margaret flushed up. “Oh, no, I cannot!” she said, always 
timid, and slightly defective in moral courage. She looked so 
nervous and shaken by the bare idea of a remonstrance with 
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Flora, that Ethel could not press her; and, though convinced 
that her representation would be useless, she owned that her 
conscience would rest better, after she had spoken. “But 
there is Flora, walking in the garden with Norman,” she said. 
“No doubt, he is doing it.” 

So Ethel let it rest, and attended to the children’s lessons, 
during which Flora came into the drawing-room, and practised 
her music, as if nothing had happened. 

Before the morning was over, Ethel contrived to visit Nor- 
man, in the dining-room, where he was wont to study, and 
asked him whether he had made any impression on Flora. 

“What impression do you mean?” 

“Why, about this concern,” said Ethel; “this terrible man, 
that makes papa so unhappy.” 

“Papa unhappy! Why, what does he know against him? 
I thought the Riverses were his peculiar pets.” 

“The Riverses! As if, because one liked the sparkling 
stream, one must like a muddy ditch.” 

“What harm do you know of him?” said Norman, with 
much surprise, and anxiety, as if he feared that he had been 
doing wrong, in ignorance. 

“Harm! Is he not a regular oaf?” 

“My dear Ethel, if you wait to marry till you find some one 
as clever as yourself, you will wait long enough.” 

“I don’t think it right for a woman to marry a man decidedly 
her inferior.” 

“We have all learnt to think much too highly of talent,” 
said Norman, gravely. 

“I don’t care for mere talent—people are generally more 
sensible without it; but, one way or other, there ought to be 
superiority on the man’s side.” 

“Well, who says there is not?” 

“My dear Norman! Why, this George Rivers is really 
below the average! you cannot deny that! Did you ever meet 
anyone so stupid?” 

“Really!” said Norman, considering; and, speaking very in- 
nocently, “Icannot see why you think so. I do not see that he is 
at all less capable of sustaining a conversation than Richard.” 
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Ethel sat down, perfectly breathless with amazement and 
indignation. 

Norman saw that he had shocked her very much. “I do 
not mean,” he said, “that we have not much more to say to 
Richard; all I meant to say was, merely as to the intellect.” 

“I tell you,” said Ethel, “it is not the intellect. Richard! 
why, you know how we respect, and look up to him. Dear 
old Ritchie! with his goodness, and earnestness, and right 
judgment—to compare him to that man! Norman! Norman! I 
never thought it of you!” 

“You do not understand me, Ethel. I only cited Richard, 
as a person who proves how little cleverness is needed to in- 
sure respect.” 

“ And, I tell you, that cleverness is not the point.” 

“Jt is the only objection you have put forward.” 

“I did wrong,” said Ethel. “It is not the real one. It is 
earnest goodness that one honours in Richard. Where do we 
find it in this man? who has never done anything but yawn over 
his self-indulgence.” 

“Now, Ethel, you are working yourself up into a state of 
foolish prejudice. You, and papa, have taken a dislike to him; 
and you are over-looking a great deal of good safe sense, and 
right thinking. I know his opinions are sound, and his motives 
right. He has been under-educated, we all see, and is not very 
brilliant or talkative; but, I respect Flora for perceiving his 
solid qualities.” 

“Very solid and weighty, indeed!” said Ethel, ironically» 
“I wonder if she would have seen them in a poor Curate.” 

“Ethel! you are allowing yourself to be carried, by preju- 
dice, a great deal too far. Are such imputations to be made, 
wherever there is inequality of means? It is very wrong! very 
unjust!” 

“So papa said,” replied Ethel, as she looked sorrowfully 
down. “He was very angry with me for saying so. I wish I 
could help feeling as if that were the temptation.” 

“You ought,” said Norman. “You will be sorry, if you set 
yourself, and him, against it.” 

“I only wish you to know what I feel; and, I think, Margaret 
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and papa do,” said Ethel, humbly, “and then you will not 
think us more unjust than we are. We cannot see anything so 
agreeable or suitable in this man, as to account for Flora’s 
liking, and we do not feel convinced of his being good for 
much. That makes papa greatly averse to it, though he does 
not know any positive reason for refusing; and we cannot feel 
certain that she is doing quite right, or for her own hap- 
piness.” 
“You will be convinced,” said Norman, cheerfully. “You 
will find out the good that is under the surface, when you have 
} seen more of him. I have had a good deal of talk with him.” 

A good deal of talk to him would have been more correct, 
if Norman had but been aware of it. He had been at the chief 
expense of the conversation with George Rivers, and had taken 
the sounds of assent, which he obtained, as evidence of his 
appreciation of all his views. Norman had been struggling so 
long against his old habit of looking down on Richard, and 
exalting intellect; and had seen, in his Oxford life, so many 
ill-effects of the knowledge that puffeth up, that he had come 
| to have a certain respect for dullness, per se, of which George 
| Rivers easily reaped the benefit, when surrounded by the halo, 
which everything at Abbotstoke Grange bore in the eyes of 
Norman. 

He was heartily delighted at the proposed connexion, and 
his genuine satisfaction not only gratified Flora, and restored 
the equanimity that had been slightly disturbed by her father, 
but it also reassured Ethel and Margaret, who could not help 
trusting in his judgment, and began to hope that George might 
be all he thought him. 

Ethel, finding that there were two ways of viewing the gen- 
tleman, doubted whether she ought to express her opinion. It | 
was Flora’s disposition, and the advantages of the match, that | 
weighed most upon her, and, in spite of her surmise having 
been treated as so injurious, she could not rid herself of the | 
burthen. 

Dr. May was not so much consoled by Norman’s opinion, as 
| Ethel expected. The corners of his mouth curled up a little 
| with diversion, and though he tried to express himself glad, 
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and confident in his son’s judgment, there was the same sort 
of involuntary lurking misgiving, with which he had accepted 
Sir Matthew Fleet’s view of Margaret’s case. 

There was no danger that Dr. May would not be kind and 
courteous to the young man himself. It was not his fault if he 
were a dunce, and Dr. May perceived that his love for Flora was 
real, though clumsily expressed. He explained that he could 
not sanction the engagement till he should be better informed 
of the young gentleman’s antecedents; this was, as George ex- 
pressed it, a great nuisance, but his father agreed that it was 
quite right, in some doubt, perhaps, as to how Dr. May might 
be satisfied. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ye cumbrous fashions, crowd not on my head, 
Mine be the chip of purest white, 
Swan-like; and, as her feathers light, 
When on the still wave spread; 
And let it wear the graceful dress 
Of unadorned simpleness. 
CATHERINE FansHawe’s PARODY on GREY. 


NOTHING transpired to the discredit of Lieutenant Rivers. 
He had spent a great deal of money, but chiefly for want of 
something else to do, and, though he was not a subject for high 
praise, there was no vice in him—no more than in an old 
donkey as Dr. May declared, in his concluding paroxysm of 
despair, on finding that, though there was little to reconcile 
him to the engagement, there was no reasonable ground for 
thwarting his daughter’s wishes. He argued the matter once 
more with her, and, finding her purpose fixed, he notified his 
consent, and the rest of the family were admitted to a know- 
ledge of the secret which they had never suspected. 

Etheldred could not help being gratified with the indigna- 
tion it excited. With one voice, Mary and Blanche declared 
that they would never give up the title of “the detestable,” 
and would not make him any presents; certainly, not watch- 
chains! Miss Bracy, rather alarmed, lectured them just enough 
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to make them worse; and Margaret, overhearing Blanche in- 
structing Aubrey in her own impertinences, was obliged to call 
her to her sofa, and assure her that she was unkind to Flora, 
and that she must consider Mr. George Rivers as her brother. 

“Never my brother like Harry!” exclaimed Mary, in- 
dignantly. 

“No, indeed; nor like Alan!” exclaimed Blanche. “And 
I won’t call him George, I am determined, if it is ever so!” 

“Tt will not matter to him what such little girls call him,” 
said Margaret. 

Blanche was so annihilated, that the sound of a carriage, 
and of the door bell, was a great satisfaction to her. 

Meta Rivers came flying into the room, her beautiful eyes 
dancing, and her cheeks glowing with pleasure, as, a little 
timidly, she kissed Margaret; while Ethel, in a confused way, 
received Mr. Rivers, in pain for her own cold, abrupt manner, 
in contrast with his gentle, congratulating politeness. 

Meta asked, blushing, and with a hesitating voice, for their 
dear Flora; Mary offered to call her, but Meta begged to go 
herself, and thus was spared the awkwardness that ensued. 
Ethel was almost vexed with herself, as ungrateful, when she 
saw Mr. Rivers so mildly kind, and so delighted, with the 
bland courtesy that seemed fully conscious of the favour that 
Flora had conferred on his son, and thankful to the Mays for 
accepting him. 

Margaret answered with more expression of gratification, 
than would have been sincere in Ethel; but it was a relief, when 
Flora and Meta came in together, as pretty a contrast as could 
be seen; the little dark-eyed fairy, all radiant with joy, clinging 
to the slender waist of Flora, whose quiet grace, and maidenly 
dignity, were never more conspicuous, than, as with a soft red 
mantling in her fair cheek, her eyes cast down, but with a 
simple, unaffected warmth of confidence, and gratitude, she 
came forward to receive Mr. Rivers’s caressing affectionate 
greeting. 

Stiffness was over when she came in, and Dr. May, who pre- 
sently made his appearance, soon was much more at his ease 
than could have been hoped, after his previous declarations 
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that he should never be able to be moderately civil about it to 
Mr. Rivers. People of ready sympathy, such as Dr. May and 
Margaret, have a great deal of difficulty with their sincerity 
spared them, by being carried along with the feelings of others. 
Ethel could not feel the same, and was bent on avoiding any 
expression of opinion; she hoped that Meta’s ecstasies would 
all be bestowed upon her future sister-in-law; but Meta was 
eager for an interview with Ethel herself, and, as usual, gained 
her point. 

“Now then, you are property of my own!” she cried. “May 
I not take you all for sisters?” 

Ethel had not thought of this as a convenience of the con- 
nection, and she let Meta kiss her, and owned that it was very 
nice. 

“Ethel,” said Meta, “I see, and I wanted to talk to you. 
You don’t think poor George good enough for Flora.” 

“I never meant to show it,” said Ethel. 

“You need not mind,” said Meta, smiling; “I was very 
much surprised myself, and thought it all a mistake. But I am 
so very glad, for I know it will make such a difference to him, 
poor fellow. I should like to tell you all about him, for no one 
else can very well, and you will like him better, perhaps. You 
know my grandfather made his own fortune, and you would 
think some of our relations very queer. My aunt Dorothy once 
told me all about it—papa was made to marry the partner’s 
daughter, and I fancy she could not have been much of a lady. 
I don’t think he could have been very happy with her, but she 
soon died, and left him with this one son, whom those odd old 
aunts brought up their own way. By-and-by, you know, papa 
came to be in quite another line of society, but when he married 
again, poor George had been so spoilt by these aunts, and 
was so big, and old, that my mother did not know what to 
make of him.” 

“A great lubberly boy,” Ethel said, rather repenting the 
next moment. 

“He is thirteen years older than I am,” said Meta, “and you 
see it has been hard on him altogether; he had not the educa- 
tion that papa would have given him if he had been born later; 
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and he can’t remember his mother, and has always been at a 
loss when with clever people. I never understood it till within 
the last two or three years, nor knew how trying it must be to 
see such a little chit as me made so much of—almost thrusting 
him aside. But you cannot think what a warm-hearted good 
fellow he is—he has never been otherwise than so very kind to 
me, and he was so very fond of his old aunt, Hitherto, he has 
had such disadvantages, and no real, sensible woman, has taken 
him in hand; he does not care for papa’s tastes, and I am so 
much younger, that I never could get on with him at all, till this 
time; but I do know that he has a real good-temper, and all 
sorts of good qualities, and that he only needs to be led right, 
to go right. Oh! Flora may make anything of him, and we 
are so thankful to her for having found it out!” 

“Thank you for telling me,” said Ethel. “It is much more 
satisfactory to have no shamming.” 

Meta laughed, for Ethel’s sham was not too successful; she 
continued, “dear Dr. May, I thought he would think his beau- 
tiful Flora not exactly matched—but tell him, Ethel, for if he 
once is sorry for poor George, he will like him. And it will 
really be the making of George, to be thrown with him and 
your brothers. Oh! we are so glad! But I won’t teaze you to 
be so,” 

“I can like it better now.” said Ethel. “You know Norman 
thinks very highly of your brother, and declares that it will all 
come out by-and-by.” 

Meta clapped her hands, and said that she should tell her 
father, and Ethel parted with her, liking her, at least, better 
than ever. There was a comical scene between her and the 
Doctor, trying to define what relations they should become to 
each other, which Ethel thought did a good deal to mollify her 
father. 

The history of George’s life did more; he took to pitying 
him, and pity was, indeed, akin to love in the good Doctor’s 
mind, In fact, George was a man who could be liked, when 
once regarded as a belonging—a necessity, not a choice; for it 
was quite true that there was no harm in him, and a great deal 
of good-nature. His constant kindness, and evident liking for 
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Margaret, stood him in good stead; he made her a sort of con- 
fidante, bestowing on her his immeasurable appreciation of 
Flora’s perfections, and telling her how well he was getting on 
with “the old gentleman”—a name under which she failed to 
recognize her father. 

As to Tom, he wrote his congratulations to Ethel, that she 
might make a wedding present of her Etruscan vases, the 
Cupids on which must have been put there by anticipation. 
Richard heard none of the doubts, and gave kind, warm con- 
gratulations, promising to return home for the wedding; and 
Mary and Blanche no sooner heard a whisper about brides- 
maids, than all their opposition faded away, in a manner that 
quite scandalized Ethel, while it set Margaret on reminiscences 
of her having been a six-year old bridesmaid to Flora’s god=- 
mother, Mrs. Arnott. i 

As to the gossip in the town, Ethel quite dreaded the sight 
of everyone without Flora to protect her, and certainly, Flora’s 
unaffected, quiet manner, was perfection, and kept off all too 
forward congratulations, while it gratified those whom she was 
willing to encourage. 

There was no reason for waiting, and Mr. Rivers was as im 
patient as his son, so an understanding arose that the wedding 
should take place near the end of the Christmas holidays. 

Flora showed herself sensible and considerate. Always 
open-handed, her father was inclined to do everything liberally, 
and laid no restrictions on her preparations, but she had too 
much discretion to be profuse, and had a real regard for the 
welfare of the rest. She laughed with Ethel at the anticipations 
of the Stoneborough ladies that she must be going to London, 
and, at the requests, as a great favour, that they might be al- 
lowed the sight of her trousseau. Her wedding-dress, white 
silk, with a white cashmere mantle, was, indeed, ordered from 
Meta’s London dress-maker; but, for the rest, she contented 
herself with an expedition to Whitford, accompanied by Miss 
Bracy and her two enchanted pupils, and there laid in a stock 
of purchases, unpretending and in good taste, aiming only at 
what could be well done, and not attempting the decorative 
wardrobe of a great lady. Ethel was highly amused when the 
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Miss Andersons came for their inspection, to see their concealed 
disappointment at finding no under garments trimmed with 
Brussels lace, nor pocket handkerchiefs all open-work, except 
a centre of the size of a crown-piece, and the only thing re- 
markable, was Margaret’s beautiful marking in embroidery. 
There was some compensation in the costly wedding presents 
—Flora had reaped a whole harvest from friends of her own, 
grateful patients of her father, and the whole Rivers and Lang- 
dale connection; but, in spite of the brilliant uselessness of 
most of these, the young ladies considered themselves ill-used, 
thought Dr. May never would have been shabby, and were of 
opinion that, when Miss Ward had married her father’s surgical 
pupil, her outfit had been a far more edifying spectacle. 

The same moderation influenced Flora’s other arrange- 
ments. Dr. May was resigned to whatever might be thought 
most proper, stipulating only that he should not have to make 
a speech; but Flora felt that, in their house, a grand breakfast 
would be an unsuccessful and melancholy affair. If the bride 
had been anyone else, she could have enjoyed making all go 
off well, but, under present circumstances, it would be great 
pain to her father and Margaret, a misery to Ethel, and 
something she dared not think of to the guests. She 
had no difficulty in having it dispensed with. George was glad 
to avoid “a great nuisance.” Mr. Rivers feared the fatigue, 
and, with his daughter, admired Flora for her amiability, and, 
as to the home party, no words could express their gratitude 
to her for letting them off. Mary and Blanche did, indeed, look 
rather blank, but Blanche was consoled, by settling with Hector, 
the splendours in store for Alan and Margaret, and Mary cared 
the less, as there would be no Harry to enjoy the fun. 

The bride-maiden’s glory was theirs by right, though Ethel 
was an unsatisfactory chief, for such as desired splendour. She 
protested against anything incongruous with January, or that 
could not be useful afterwards, and Meta took her part, laugh= 
ing at the cruel stroke they were preparing for Bellairs. Ethel 
begged for dark siiks and straw bonnets, and Flora said that 
she had expected to hear of brown stuff and grey duffle, but 
owned that they had better omit the ordinary muslin garb in 
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the heart of winter. The baby bridesmaid was, at last, the 
chief consideration. Margaret suggested how pretty she and 
Blanche would look in sky-blue merino, trimmed with swan’s- 
down. Meta was charmed with the idea, and though Ethel 
stuck out her shoulder-blades and poked out her head, and 
said she should look like the ugly duckling, she was clamor- 
ously reminded that the ugly duckling ended by being a swan, 
and promised that she should be allowed a bonnet of a reason- 
able size, trimmed with white, for Mr. Rivers’ good taste could 
endure, as little as Dr. May’s sense of propriety, the sight of 
a daughter without shade to her face. Ethel, finally, gave in, 
on being put in mind that her papa had a penchant for swan’s- 
down; and, on Margaret’s promising to wear a dress of the 
same as theirs. 

Ethel was pleased and satisfied by Flora’s dislike of parade, 
and attention to the feelings of all. Passing over the one great 
fact; the two sisters were more of one mind than usual, prob- 
ably because all latent jealousy of Ethel had ceased in Flora’s 
mind. Hitherto, she had preferred the being the only practic- 
ally useful person in the family, and had encouraged the idea 
of Ethel’s gaucherie; but now she desired to render her sister 
able to take her place, and did all in her power to put her in 
good heart. 

For Etheldred was terrified at the prospect of becoming 
responsible housekeeper. Margaret could only serve as an 
occasional reference. Her morning powers became too un- 
certain to be depended on for any regular, necessary duty, and 
it would have oppressed her so much to order the dinners, 
which she never saw, that, though she offered to resume the 
office, Flora would not hear of Ethel’s consenting. If it were 
her proper business, Ethel supposed she could do it, but an- 
other hour of her leisure was gone, and what would become 
of them all, with her, a proverb for heedlessness, and ignorance 
of ordinary details. She did not know that these were more 
proverbial than actual, and, having a bad name, she believed 
in it herself. However, Flora made it her business to persuade 
her, that her powers were as good for household matters, as 
for books, or Cocksmoor; instructed her in her own methodicai 
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plans, and made her keep house for a fortnight, with so much 
success, that she began to be hopeful. 

In the attendance on Margaret, the other great charge, old 
nurse was the security; and Ethel, who had felt herself much 
less unhandy than before, was to succeed to the abode, in her 
room—Blanche being promoted, from the nursery, to the old 
attic. “And,” said Flora, consolingly, “if dear Margaret ever 
should be ill, you may reckon on me.” 

Miss Flora May made her last appearance at the Ladies’ 
Committee, to hear the reply from the Principal of the College. 
It was a civil letter, but declined taking any steps in the matter, 
without more certain intelligence of the wishes of the Incumbent 
of the parish, or of the holders of the land in question. 

The Ladies abused all Colleges—as prejudiced old Bodies, 
and feared that it would be impossible to ask Mrs. Perkinson’s 
niece to take the school, while there was neither room nor 
lodging. So Miss Rich recorded the correspondence, and the 
vote of censure, by which it was to be hoped the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee of Market Stoneborough, inflicted a severe blow on the 
Principal and Fellows of M—College. 

“Never mind, Ethel,” said Flora. “I shall meet Sir Henry 
Walkinghame in London, and will talk to him. We shall yet 
astonish the Muses. If we can get the land without them, we 
shall be able to manage it our own way, without obliga- 
tions.” 

“You forget the money!” 

“We will keep them from dissipating it—or that might be 
no harm! A hundred pounds will be easily found, and weshould 
then have it in our own hands. Besides, you know, I don’t 
mean to give up. I shall write a polite note to Mrs. Ledwich, 
begging to subscribe on my own account, and to retain my seat! 
and you will see what we shall do.” 

“You mean to come down with the external authority,” 
said Ethel, smiling. 

“True! and though my driving in with a pair of horses may 
make little difference to you, Ethel, depend upon it, Mrs. 
Ledwich will be the more amenable. Whenever I want to be 
particularly impressive, I shall bring in that smelling-bottle, 
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with the diamond stopper that won’t come out, and you will 
find that carries all before it.” 

“A talisman!” said Ethel laughing. “But I had rather 
they yielded to a sense of right!” 

“So had I,” said Flora. “Perhaps you will rule them that 
way?” 

“Not I!” cried Ethel, terrified. 

“Then you must come to me, and secondary motives. Seri- 
ously—I do mean that George should do something for Stone- 
borough; and, in a position of influence, I hope to be able to 
be useful to my poor old town. Perhaps we shall have the 
Minster restored.” 

Flora did wish it. She did love Stoneborough, and was 
sincerely interested for Cocksmoor. She thought she worked 
earnestly for them, and that her situation would be turned to 
their profit; but there was something, for which she worked 
more earnestly. Had Flora never heard of the two masters, 
whom we cannot serve at the same time? 

Richard came home for “a Parson’s week,” so as to include 
the wedding. He looked very fresh and youthful; but his 
manner, though still gentleand retiring, had lost all that shrink- 
ing diffidence, and had, now, a very suitable grave composure. 
Everybody was delighted to have him; and Ethel, more than 
anyone, except Margaret. What floods of Cocksmoor histories 
were poured upon him; and what comparing of notes about 
his present school-children! He could not enter into the refine- 
ments of her dread of the Ladies’ Committee, and thought she 
might be thankful if the school were built by any proper means; 
for, if Cherry Elwood were retained, and the ladies prevented 
from doing harm, he did not understand why Ethel should 
wish to reject all assistance, that did not come in a manner she 
admired. He never would comprehend—so Ethel gave it up 
—feared she was again jealousand self-sufficient, and contented 
herself with the joy that his presence produced at Cocksmoor, 
where the children smiled, blushed, and tittered, with ecstasy, 
whenever he even looked at one of them. 

Richard was not allowed to have a Sunday of rest. His 
father apologized for having made an engagement for him—as 
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Mr. Ramsdon was unwell, and the school Clergy wereall absent, 
so that he could do no otherwise than assist in the services 
Richard coloured, and said that he had brought no sermon; 
and he was, in fact, deprived of much of his sisters’ company, 
for composition was not easy to him, and the quantity of time 
he spent on it, quite alarmed Norman and Ethel, who both felt 
rather nervous on the Sunday morning, but agreed that preach- 
ing was not everything. 

Ethel could not see well, as far as the reading desk, but 
she saw her father glance up, take off his spectacles, wipe 
them, and put them away; and she could not be displeased, 
though she looked reproof at Blanche’s breathless whisper, 
“Oh, he looks so nice!” Those white folds did truly suit well, 
with the meek, serious expression of the young Deacon’s fair 
face, and made him, as his sisters afterwards said, like one of 
the solemnly peaceful angel-carvings of the earlier ages. 

His voice was sweet and clear, and his reading full of quiet 
simplicity and devotion, such as was not often heard by that 
congregation, who were too much used, either to carelessness, 
or to pomposity. The sermon made his brother and sister 
ashamed of their fears. It was an exposition of the Gospel for 
the day, practical and earnest, going deep, and rising high, 
with a clearness and soberness, yet with a beauty and eleva- 
tion, such as Norman and Ethel had certainly not expected— 
or, rather, they forgot all their own expectations, and Richard 
himself, and only recollected their own hearts, and the great 
future before them. 

Even Blanche and Aubrey told Margaret a great deal about 
it, and declared that, if Richard preached every Sunday, they 
should like going to Church much better. 

When Dr. May came in, some time after, he was looking 
much pleased. “So, Mr. Ritchie,” he said, “you have made 
quite a sensation—everyone shaking me by the hand, and 
thanking me for my son’s sermon. You will be a popular 
preacher at last!” 

Richard blushed distressfully, and quoted the saying, that 
it would be the true comfort to hear that people went home, 
thinking of themselves, rather than of the sermon. This put 
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an end to the subject; but the Doctor went over it again, most 
thoroughly, with his other children, who were greatly 
delighted. 

Flora’s last home Sunday! She was pale and serious, evi- 
dently feeling much, though seeking no tête à têtes, and chiefly 
engrossed with waiting on Margaret, or fondling little Gertrude. 
No one saw the inside of her mind—probably, she did not her- 
self. On the outside was a very suitable pensiveness, and 
affection for all that she was leaving. The only one in the 
family, to whom she talked much, was Norman, who continued 
to see many perfections in George, and contrived, by the force 
of his belief, to impress the same on the others; and to make 
them think his great talent for silence, such a proof of his dis- 
cretion, that they were not staggered, even by his shy blunder- 
ing exclamation, that his wedding would be a great nuisance— 
a phrase which, as Dr. May observed, was, to him, what Est-il 
possible was to his namesake of Denmark. 

Nobody wished for any misgivings, so Richard was never 
told of any, though there was a careful watch kept, to see what 
were his first impressions. None transpired, except something 
about good nature, but it was shrewdly believed that Richard 
and George, being much alike in shy unwillingness to speak, 
had been highly satisfied with the little trouble they had caused 
to each other, and so had come to a tacit esteem. 

There was very little bustle of preparation. Excepting the 
packing, everything went on much as usual, till the Thursday 
morning, and then the children were up early, refreshing the 
Christmas hollies, and working up their excitement, only to 
have it damped by the suppressed agitation of their elders at 
the breakfast-table. 

Dr. May did not seem to know what he was about; and 
Flora looked paler and paler. She went away before the meal 
was over, and, when Ethel went to the bed-room, shortly after, 
she found that she had fairly broken down, and was kneeling 
beside Margaret’s sofa, resting her head on her sister’s bosom, 
and sobbing—as Ethel had never seen her weep, except on 
that dreadful night, after their mother’s death. 

In a person ordinarily of such self-command as Flora, weep- 
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ing was a terrible thing, and Margaret was much distressed 
and alarmed; but the worst had passed before Ethel came up, 
and Flora was able to speak. “Oh! Margaret! I cannot leave 
you! Oh! how happy we have been—” 

“You are going to be happier, we trust, dearest,” said Mar- 
garet, fondly. 

“Oh! what have I done? It is not worth it!” 

Ethel thought she caught those words; but, no more, Mary’s 
step was heard, and Flora was on her feet, instantly, composing 
herself rapidly. She shed no more tears, but her eyelids were 
very heavy, and her face softened, in a manner that, though 
she was less pretty than usual, was very becoming under her 
bridal veil. She recovered calmness, and even cheerfulness, 
while reversing the usual order of things, and dressing her 
bridemaids, who would never have turned out fit to be seen, 
but for the exertions of herself, Margaret, and Miss Bracy. 
Ethel’s long Scotch bones, and Mary’s round, dumpy shape- 
lessness, were, in their different ways, equally hard to over- 
come; and the one was swelled out with a fabulous number of 
petticoats, and the other pinched in, till she gasped and 
screamed for mercy, while Blanche and Gertrude danced 
about, beautiful to behold, under their shady hats; and 
presently, with a light tap at the door, Meta Rivers stepped 
in, looking so pretty, that all felt, that to try to attain to such 
an appearance, was vain. 

Timid in her affection, she hardly dared to do more than 
kiss them, and whisper her pretty caressing words to each. 
There was no more time—Dr. Hoxton’s carriage was come to 
take up the bride. 

Ethel did as she was told, without much volition of her 
own; and she quitted the carriage, and was drawn into her 
place by Norman, trusting that Meta would not let her do 
wrong, and relieved that, just in front of her, were the little 
ones, over whose heads she could see her father, with Flora’s 
veiled bending figure. 

That pause, while the procession was getting into order, 
the slow movement up the centre aisle, the week-day atmo- 
sphere of the Church, brought back to her thoughts a very 
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different time, and one of those strange echoings on the mind, 
repeated in her ears the words, “For man walketh in a vain 
shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain—” 

There was a little pause—George did not seem to be forth- 
coming, and Meta turned round, rather uneasily, and whispered 
something about his having been so nervous. However, there 
he was, looking exceedingly red, and very sheepish, and dis- 
posed to fall back on his best-man, Norman, whose coun- 
tenance was at the brightest—and almost handsome. 

Dr. Hoxton performed the ceremony, “assisted by” 
Richard. It had been Flora’s choice; and his loud sonorous 
voice was thought very impressive. Blanche stood the nearest, 
and looked happy, and important, with Flora’s glove. Gertrude 
held Mary’s hand, and gazed straight up into the fretted roof, 
as if that were to her the chief marvel. Ethel stood and knelt, 
but did not seem, to herself, to have the power of thinking, or 
feeling. She saw and heard—that was all; she could not 
realize. 

They drew her forward, when it was over, to sign her name, 
as witness. She took up the pen, looked at the Flora May, 
written for the last time, and found her hand so trembling, that 
she said, half-smiling, that she could not write. Mary was 
only too well pleased to supply the deficiency. Dr. May looked 
at her anxiously, and asked whether she felt overcome. 

“No, papa. I did not know my hand was shaky.” 

He took it into his, and pressed it. Ethel knew, then, how 
much had been undeveloped in her own mind, catching it, as 
it were, from his touch, and look. The thought of his past 
joy—the sad fading of hope for Margaret—the fear and doubt 
for their present bride—above all, the sense that the fashion 
of this world passeth away; and that it is not the outward 
scene, but our bearing in it, that is to last for ever. 

The bells struck up, each peal ending with a crash, that 
gave Ethel some vague idea of fatality; and they all came back 
to the house, where Margaret was ready, in the drawing-room, 
to receive them, looking very pretty, in her soft blue dress, 
which especially became her fair complexion, and light brown 
hair. Ethel did not quite like the pink colour on her cheeks, 
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and feared that she had been shaken by Flora’s agitation, in 
the morning; but she was very calm and bright, in the affec- 
tionate greeting with which she held out her hands to the bride 
and bridegroom, as they came in. 

Mr. Rivers and Meta were the only guests, and, while Meta 
was seized by the children, Margaret lay talking to Mr. Rivers, 
George standing upright and silent behind her sofa, like a 
sentinel. Flora was gone to change her dress, not giving way, 
but nervous and hurried, as she reiterated parting directions 
about household comforts to Ethel, who stood by the toilette- 
table, sticking a pin into the pincushion and drawing it out 
again, as if solely intent on making it always fit into the same 
hole, while Mary dressed Flora, packed, flew about, and was 
useful. 

As they came down stairs, Ethel found that Flora was 
trembling from head to foot, and leaning on her; Dr. May 
stood at the foot of the stairs, and folded his daughter in a 
long embrace; Flora gave herself up to it as if she would never 
bear to leave it. Did a flash come over her then, what the 
father was, whom she had held cheaply? what was the worth 
of that for which she had exchanged such a home? She spoke 
not a word, she only clung tightly—if her heart failed her—it 
was too late. “Bless you! my child!” he said at last. “Only 
be what your mother was!” 

A coming tread warned them to part. There was a tray of 
luncheon for the two who were about to depart, and the great 


.snow-white cake was waiting for Flora to cut it. She smiled, 


accomplished that feat steadily, and Norman continuing the 
operation, Aubrey guided Gertrude in handing round the 
slices. George did full justice thereto, as well as to the more 
solid viands. Flora could taste nothing, but she contrived to 
smile and say it was too early. She was in haste to have it 
over now, and, as soon as George had finished, she rose up, 
still composed and resolved, the last kisses were given—Ger- 
trude was lifted up to her, after she was in the carriage for the 
very last, when George proposed to run away with her also, 
whereupon Daisy kicked and screamed, and was taken back in 
haste. The door was shut, and they drove off, bound for the 
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had only for the first time occurred to her as the consequence 
of the wedding, broke out into a piteous fit of sobbing—rather 
too unrestrained, considering her fourteen years. 

Poor Mary, she was a very child still! They pulled her into 
the study, out of the way of Mr. Rivers, and Meta had no 
sooner said how Flora would soon come home and live at the 
Grange, and talked of the grand school-feast, to which she was 
at once going to take her friends, than the round rosy face 
drew out of its melancholy puckers into smiles, as Mary began 
to tell the delight caused by the invitations which she had 
conveyed. That was to be a feast indeed—all the Abbotstoke 
children—all Flora’s class at Stoneborough, and as many 
Cocksmoor scholars as could walk so far, were to dine on 
Christmas fare, at one o’clock, at the Grange, and Meta was in 
haste to be at home to superintend the feast. 

Mary, Blanche, and Aubrey went with her, under the keep- 
ing of Miss Bracy, the boys were to follow. She had hoped 
for Ethel, but on looking at her, ceased her coaxing impor- 
tunity. 

“I see,” she said, kindly; “even school children will not 
be so good for you as peace.” 

“Thank you,” said Ethel, “I should like to be quiet till the 
evening, if you will let me off. It is very kind in you.” 

“T ought to know how to pity you,” said Meta, “I who have 
gained what you have lost.” 

“I want to think too,” said Ethel. “It is the beginning to 
me of a new life, and I have not been able to look at it yet.” 

“Besides, Margaret will want you. Poor Margaret—has it 
been very trying to her?” 

“I fear so, but I shall keep out of her way, and leave her 
to a quiet afternoon with Richard. It will be the greatest treat 
to those two to be together.” 

“Very well, I will carry off the children, and leave the house 
quiet.” 

And quiet it was in another hour—Gertrude walking with 
the nurses, Dr. May gone to his patients, and all the rest at 
Abbotstoke, except Richard and Margaret down-stairs; and 
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Ethel, who, while arranging her properties in her new room, 
had full leisure to lay out before herself the duties that had 
devolved on her, and to grapple with them. She recalled the 
many counsels that she had received from Flora, and they 
sounded so bewildering, that she wished it had been Conic 
sections, and then she looked at a Hebrew grammar that Nor- 
man had given her, and gave a sigh as she slipped it into the 
shelf of the seldom used. She looked about the room, cleared 
out the last piece of brown paper, and burnt the last torn en- 
velope, that no relic of packing and change might distress 
Margaret’s eyes for order—then feeling at once desolate and 
intrusive, she sat down in Flora’s fire-side chair, opened her 
desk, and took out her last time-table. She looked at it for 
some minutes, laid it aside, and rising, knelt down. Again 
seating herself, she resumed her paper, took a blank one, 
ruled it, and wrote her rules for each hour of each day in the 
week. ‘That first hour after breakfast, when hitherto she had 
been free, was one sacrifice—it must go now, to ordering 
dinner, seeing after stores, watching over the children’s 
clothes, and the other non-descripts, which, happily for her, 
Flora had already reduced to method. The other loss was the 
spare time between the walk and tea; she must not spend that 
in her own room now, or there would be no one to sit with 
Margaret, or keep the little ones from being troublesome to 
her. Ethel had often had to give up this space before, when 
Flora went out in the evening, and she had seldom felt other- 
wise than annoyed. Give it up for good! that was the cure 
for temper, but it had been valuable as something of her own! 
She would have been thankful could she have hoped to keep 
regularly to her own rules, but that she knew was utterly im- 
probable—boys, holidays, callers, engagements, Dr. May, 
would all conspire to turn half her days upside down, and 
Cocksmoor itself must often depend not only on the weather, 
but on home doings. Two or three notes she wrote at the foot 
of her paper. 

N.B. These are a standard—not a bed of Procrustes. 


Musts—To be first consulted.—Mays—last. Ethel May’s last of all, 
If I cannot do everything—omit the self-chosen. 
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Mem.—Neither hurry when it depends on myself, nor fidget when it depend 
on others. 


Keep a book going, to pacify myself. 


Her rules drawn up, Ethel knelt once more. Then she drew 
a long sigh, and wondered where Flora was; and next, as she 
was fairly fagged, mind and body, she drew herself back in the 
arm-chair, took up a railway novel that Hector had brought 
home, and which they had hidden from the children, and re- 
paired herself with the luxury of an idle reading. 

Margaret and Richard likewise spent a peaceful, though 
pensive afternoon. Margaret had portions of letters from Alan 
to read to him, and a consultation to hold. The hope of her 
full recovery had so melted away, that she had, in every letter, 
striven to prepare Mr. Ernescliffe for the disappointment, and 
each that she received in return was so sanguine and affec- 
tionate, that the very fondness was as much grief as joy. She 
could not believe that he took in the true state of the case, or 
was prepared to perceive that she could never be his wife, and 
she wanted Richard to write one of his clear, dispassionate 
statements, such as carried full conviction, and to help to put 
a final end to the engagement. 

“But why,” said Richard—“ why should you wish to distress 
him?” 

“Because I cannot bear that he should be deceived, and 
should feed on false hopes. Do you think it right, Richard?” 

“J will write to him, if you like,” said Richard; “but I think 
he must pretty well know the truth from all the letters to Harry 
and to himself.” 

“It would be so much better for him, to settle his mind at 
once,” said Margaret. 

“Perhaps he would not think so—” 

There was a pause, while Margaret saw that her brother was 
thinking. At last, he said, “Margaret, will you pardon me? 
I do think that this is a little restlessness. The truth has not 
been kept from him, and I do not see that we are called to force 
iton him. He is sensible and reasonable, and will know how 
to judge when he comes home.” 

“Tt was to try to save him the pang,” murmured Margaret. 
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“Yes; but it will be worse far away than near. I do not 
mean that we should conceal the fact, but you have no right to 
give him up before he comes home. The whole engagement 
was for the time of his voyage.” 

“Then you think I ought not to break it off before his 
return?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Jt will be pain spared—unless it should be worse by- 
and-by.” 

“I do not suppose we ought to look to by-and-by,” said 
Richard. 

“How so?” 

“Do the clearly right thing, for the present, I mean,” he 
said, “without anxiety for the rest. How do we—any of us— 
know what may be the case in another year?” 

“Do not flatter me with hopes,” said Margaret, sadly smil- 
ing; “I have had too many of them.” 

“No,” said Richard; “I do not think you will ever get well. 
But so much may happen—” 

“T had rather have my mind made up once for all, and 
resign myself,” said Margaret. 

“His will is sometimes that we should be uncertain,” said 
Richard. 

“And that is the most trying,” said Margaret. 

“Just so—,” and he paused tenderly. 

“I feel how much has been right,” said Margaret. ‘This 
wedding has brought my real character before me. I feel what 
I should have been. You have no notion how excited and elated 
I can get about a little bit of dress out of the common way for 
myself, or others,” said she, smiling—‘and then all the ex- 
ternal show and things belonging to station—I naturally care 
much more for them than even Flora does. Ethel would bear 
all those things as if they did not exist—I could not.” 

“They would be a temptation?” 

“They would once have been. Yes, they would now,” said 
Margaret. “And government, and management, and influence 
—you would not guess what dreams I used to waste on them, 


bold enough to extract a raisin from the flaming snap-dragon.— 
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and now here am I set aside from it all, good for nothing but 
for all you dear ones to be kind to.” 

“They would not say so,” said Richard, kindly. 

“Not say it, but I feel it. Papa and Ethel are all the world 
to each other—Richard, I may say it to you—There has been 
only one thing more hard to bear than that—Don’t suppose 
there was a moment’s neglect, or disregard; but when first I 
understood that Ethel could be more to him than I—then I 
could not always feel rightly. It was the punishment for always 
wanting to be first.” 

“My father would be grieved that you had the notion. You 
should not keep it.” 

“He does not know it is so,” said Margaret; “I am his first 
care, I fear, his second grief; but it is not in the nature of 
things that Ethel should not be more his comfort and com- 
panion. Oh! I am glad it was not she who married! What 
shall we do when she goes?” 

This came from Margaret’s heart, so as to show that, if there 
had once been a jealous pang of mortification, it had been 
healed by overflowing, unselfish affection, and humility. 

They went off to praise Ethel, and thence to praise Norman, 
and the elder brother and sister, who might have had some 
jealousy of the superiority of their juniors, spent a good happy 
hour in dwelling on the shining qualities they loved so heartily. 

And Richard was drawn into talking of his own deeper 
thoughts, and Margaret had again the comfort of clerical 
counsel—and now from her own most dear brother! So they sat 
till darkness closed in, when Ethel came down, bringing Ger- 
trude and her great favour, very full of chatter, only not quite 
sure whether she had been bride, bridemaid, or bridegroom. 

The school-room set, with Tom and Aubrey, came home 
soon after, and tongues went fast with stories of roast-beef, 
plum-pudding, and blind man’s-buff. How the dear Meta had 
sent a cart to Cocksmoor to bring Cherry herself, and how 
many slices everybody had eaten, and how the bride’s health 
had been drunk by the children in real wine, and how they had 
all played, Norman and all, and how Hector had made Blanche 
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Tt was not half told when Dr. May came home, and Ethel went 
up to dress for her dinner at Abbotstoke, Mary following to 
help her, and continue her narration, which bade fair to enter- 
tain Margaret the whole evening. 

Dr. May, Richard, and Ethel, had a comfortable dark drive 
to the Grange, and, on arriving, found Hector deep in “Wild 
Sports of the West,” while Norman and Meta were sitting over 
the fire talking, and Mr. Rivers was resting in his library. 

And when Ethel and Meta spent the time before the gentle- 
men came in from the dining-room, in a happy tête-à-tête, Ethel 
learnt that the fire-light dialogue had been the pleasantest part 
of the whole day, and that Meta had had confided to her the 
existence of Decius Mus—a secret which Ethel had hitherto 
considered as her own peculiar property, but she supposed it 
was a pledge of the sisterhood, which Meta professed with all 
the house of May. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The rest all accepted the kind invitation, 
And much bustle it caused in the plumed creation; 
Such ruffling of feathers, such pruning of coats, 
Such chirping, such whistling, such clearing of throats, 
Such polishing bills, and such oiling of pinions, 
Had never been known in the biped dominions. 
Peacock AT Home. 


ETHELDRED was thankful for that confidence to Meta Rivers, 
for without it, she would hardly have succeeded in spurring 
Norman up to give the finishing touches to Decius, and to send 
him in. If she talked of the poem as the devotion of Decius, he 
was willing enough, and worked with spirit, for he liked the 
ideas, and enjoyed the expressing them, and trying to bring his 
lines to his notion of perfection, but if she called it the “New- 
digate,” or the “Prize Poem,” and declared herself sure it 
would be successful, he yawned, slackened, leant back in his 
chair, and began to read other people’s poetry, which Ethel 
was disrespectful enough not to think nearly as good as his 
own. 
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It was completed at last, and Ethel stitched it up with a 
narrow red and white ribbon—the Balliol colours; and set Meta 
at him till a promise was extorted that he would send it in. 

And, in due time, Ethel received the following note: 


My dear Ethel,— 
My peacock bubble has flown over the house. ‘Tell them all about it. 
Your affectionate, N. W. M. 


They were too much accustomed to Norman’s successes to 
be extraordinarily excited; Ethel would have been much morti- 
fied if the prize had been awarded to anyone else, but, as it 
was, it came rather as a matter of course. The Doctor was 
greatly pleased, and said he should drive round by Abbotstoke 
to tell the news there, and then laughed beyond measure to 
hear that Meta had been in the plot, saying, he should accuse 
the little humming-bird of being a magpie, stealing secrets. 

By this time, the bride and bridegroom were writing that 
they thought of soon returning—they had spent the early 
spring at Paris, had wandered about in the south of France, 
and now were at Paris again. Flora’s letters were long, de- 
scriptive, and affectionate, and she was eager to be kept fully 
informed of everything at home. As soon as she heard of 
Norman’s success, she wrote a whole budget of letters, declar- 
ing that she and George would hear of no refusal; they were 
going to spend a fortnight at Oxford for the Commemoration, 
and must have Meta and Ethel with them to hear Norman’s 
poem in the theatre. 

Dr. May, who already had expressed a hankering to run up 
for the day, and take Ethel with him, was perfectly delighted 
at the proposal, and so was Mr. Rivers, but the young ladies 
made many demurs. Ethel wanted Mary to go in her stead, and 
had to be told that this would not be by any means the same 
to the other parties—she could not bear to leave Margaret; it 
was a long time since there had been letters from the Alcestis, 
and she did not like to miss being at home when they should 
come; and Meta, on her side, was so unwilling to leave her 
father, that, at last, Dr. May scolded them both for a pair of 
conceited, self-important damsels, who thought nothing could 
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go on without them; and next, compared them to young birds, 
obliged to be shoved by force into flying. 

Meta consented first, on condition that Ethel would; and 
Ethel found that her whole house would be greatly disappointed 
if she refused, so she proceeded to be grateful, and then dis- 
covered how extremely delightful the plan was. Oxford, of 
which she had heard so much, and which she had always 
wished to see! And Norman’s glory—and Meta’s company— 
nay the very holiday, and going from home, were charms 
enough for a girl of eighteen, who had never been beyond 
Whitford in her life. Besides, to crown all, papa promised 
that, if his patients would behave well, and not want him too 
much, he would come up for the one great day. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Rivers came to Abbotstoke to collect 
their party. They arrived by a railroad, whose station was 
nearer to Abbotstoke than to Stoneborough, therefore, instead 
of their visiting the High-street by the way, Dr. May, with 
Ethel, and Mary, were invited to dine at the Grange, the first 
evening—a proposal, at least, as new and exciting to Mary, 
as was the journey to Oxford, to her sister. 

The two girls went early, as the travellers had intended to 
arrive before luncheon, and, though Ethel said few words, but 
let Mary rattle on with a stream of conjectures and questions, 
her heart was full of longing for her sister, as well as of strange 
doubts and fears, as to the change that her new life might have 
made in her. 

“There! there!” cried Mary. “Yes! it is Flora! Only she 
has her hair done in a funny way!” 

Flora and Meta were both standing on the steps before the 
conservatory, and Mary made but one bound before she was 
hugging Flora. Ethel kissed her without so much violence, 
and then saw that Flora was looking very well and bright, more 
decidedly pretty and elegant than ever, and with certainly no 
diminution of affection; it was warmer, though rather more 
patronizing. 

“How natural you look!” was her first exclamation, as she 
held Mary’s hand, and drew Ethel’s arm into hers. “And how 
is Margaret?” 3 
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“Pretty well—but the heat makes her languid—” 
“Js there any letter yet?” 
“No—” 

“I do not see any cause for alarm—letters are so often de- 
tained, but, of course, she will be anxious.—Has she had pain 
in the back again?” 

“Sometimes, but summer always does her good—” 

“I shall see her to-morrow—and the Daisy—How do you 
all get on? Have you broken down yet, Ethel?” 

“Oh! we do go on,” said Ethel, smiling; “the worst thing 
I have done was expecting James to dress the salads with 
lamp-oil.” 

“A Greenland salad! But don’t talk of oil—I have the taste 
still in my mouth after the Pyrennean cookery! Oh! Ethel, 
you would have been wild with delight in those places!” 

“Snowy mountains! Are they not like a fairy-dream to you 
now? You must have felt at home, as a Scotchwoman’s 
daughter.” 

“Think of the peaks in the sun-rise! Oh! I wanted you in 
the pass of Roncevalles, to hear the echo of Roland’s horn, 
And we saw the cleft made by Roland’s sword in the rocks.” 

“Oh! how delightful—and Spain too!” 

“ Aye, the Isle of Pheasants, where all the conferences took 
place.” 

“Where Louis XIV. met his bride, and Frangois I. sealed 
his treason with his empty flourish—” 

“Well, don’t let us fight about Frangois I. now; I want to 
know how Tom likes Eton.” 

“He gets on famously. I am so glad he is in the same 
house with Hector.” 

“Mr. Ramsden—how is he?” 

“No better—he has not done any duty for weeks. Tomkins 
and his set want to sell the next presentation, but papa hopes 
to stave that off, for there is a better set than usual in the 
Town Council this year.” 

“Cocksmoor? And how are our friends the Muses? I found 
a note from the secretary telling me that I am elected again, 
How have they behaved?” 
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“Pretty well,” said Ethel. Mrs. Ledwich has been away, 
so we have had few meetings, and have been pretty quiet, ex- 
cept for an uproar about the mistress beating that Franklin’s 
girl—and what do you think I did, Flora? I made bold to say 
the woman should show her to papa, to see if she had done 
her any harm, and he found that it was all a fabrication from 
one end to the other. So it ended in the poor girl being ex- 
pelled, and Mary and I have her twice a week, to see if there 
is any grace in her.” 

“To reward her!” said Flora. “That is always your 
way—” 

“Why, one cannot give the poor thing quite up,” said 
Ethel. 

“You will manage the ladies at last!” cried Flora. 

“Not while Mrs. Ledwich is there!” 

“Pll cope with her! But, come, I want you in my room—” 

“May not I come?” said Meta. “I must see when—” 

Flora held up her hand, and, while signing invitation, gave 
an arch look to Meta to be silent. Ethel here bethought her- 
self of enquiring after Mr. Rivers, and then for George. 

Mr. Rivers was pretty well—George, quite well, and some- 
where in the garden; and Meta said that he had such a beard 
that they would hardly know him; while, Flora added, that he 
was delighted with the Oxford scheme. 

Flora’s rooms had been, already, often shown to her sisters, 
when Mr. Rivers had been newly furnishing them, with every 
luxury and ornament that taste could devise. Her dressing- 
room, with the large bay window, commanding a beautiful 
view of Stoneborough, and filled, but not crowded, with every 
sort of choice article, was a perfect exhibition to eyes unac- 
customed to such varieties. 

Mary could have been still amused by the hour, studying 
the devices and ornaments on the shelves and chiffonniéres; 
and Blanche had romanced about it, to the little ones, till they 
were erecting it into a mythical palace. 

And Flora, in her simple, well-chosen dress, looked, and 
moved, as if she had been born and bred in the like. 

There were signs of unpacking about the room—Flora’s 
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dressing-case on the table, and some dresses lying on the sofa 
and ottoman. 

Mary ran up to them eagerly, and exclaimed at the beautiful 
shot blue and white silk. 

“Paris fashions?” said Ethel, carelessly. 

“Yes; but I don’t parade my own dresses here,” said Flora. 

“Whose are they then? Your commissions, Meta?” 

“No!” and Meta laughed heartily. 

“Your French maid’s then?” said Ethel. “I dare say she 
dresses quite as well; and the things are too really pretty and 
simple for an English maid’s taste.” 

“I am glad you like them,” said Flora, maliciously. “Now, 
please to be good.” 

“Who are they for then?” said Ethel, beginning to be 
frightened. 

“For a young lady, whose brother has got the Newdigate 
prize, and who is going to Oxford.” 

“Me! Those! But I have not got four backs,” as Ethel saw 
Meta in fits of laughing, and Flora making affirmative signs. 
Mary gave a ponderous spring of ecstasy. 

“Come!” said Flora, “you may as well be quiet. Whatever 
you may like, I am not going to have the Newdigate prizeman 
shown as brother to a scare-crow. I knew what you would 
come to, without me to take care of you. Look at yourself in 
the glass.” 

“Im sure I see no harm in myself,” said Ethel, turning to- 
wards the pier-glass, and surveying herself—in a white muslin, 
made high, a black silk mantle, and a brown hat. She had 
felt very respectable when she set out, but she could not avoid 
a lurking conviction that, beside Flora and Meta, it had a 
scanty school-girl effect. “And,” she continued, quaintly, 
“besides, I have really got a new gown on purpose—a good 
useful silk, that papa chose at Whitford—just the colour of a 
copper tea-kettle, where it turns purple.” 

oo you will kill me!” said Meta, sinking back on the 
sofa. 

“And I suppose,” continued Flora, “that you have sent it 
to Miss Broad’s, without any directions, and she will trim it 
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with flame-coloured gimp, and glass buttons; and, unless Mar- 
garet catches you, you will find yourself ready to set the 
Thames on fire. No, my dear tea-kettle, I take you to Oxford 
on my own terms, and you had better submit, without a fuss, 
and be thankful it is no worse. George wanted me to buy you 
a white brocade, with a perfect flower-garden on it, that you 
could have examined with a microscope. I was obliged to let 
him buy that lace mantle, to make up to him. Now then, Meta, 
the scene opens, and discovers —” 

Meta opened the folding-doors into Flora’s bed-room, and 
thence came forward Bellairs and a little brisk Frenchwoman, 
whom Flora had acquired at Paris. The former, who was 
quite used to adorning Miss Ethel against her will, looked as 
amused as her mistresses; and, before Ethel knew what was 
going on, her muslin was stripped off her back, and that in- 
strument of torture, a half made body, was being tried upon 
her. She made one of her most wonderful grimaces of despair, 
and stood still! The dresses were not so bad after all; they 
were more tasteful than costly, and neither in material nor 
ornament, were otherwise than suitable to the occasion, and 
the wearer. It was very kind and thoughtful of Flora—that 
she could not but feel—nothing had been forgotten, but when 
Ethel saw the mantles, the ribbons, the collars, the bonnet, all 
glistening with the French air of freshness and grace, she be- 
gan to feel doubts and hesitations, whether she ought to let 
her sister go to such an expense on her account, and privately 
resolved that the accepting thanks should not be spoken, till 
she should have consulted her father. 

In the meantime, she could only endure, be laughed at by 
her elders, and entertained by Mary’s extreme pleasure in her 
array. Good Mary—it was more than any comedy to her; she 
had not one moment’s thought of herself, till, when Flora dived 
into her box, produced a pair of bracelets, and fastened them 
on her comfortable plump arms, her eyes grew wide with 
wonder, and she felt, at least, two stages nearer woman- 
hood. 

Flora had omitted no one. There was a Paris present for 
every servant at home, and a needle-case even for Cherry 
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Elwood, for which Ethel thanked her with a fervency wanting 
in her own case. 


She accomplished consulting her father on her scruples, and 
he set her mind at rest. He knew that the outlay was a mere 
trifle to the Riverses, and was greatly pleased and touched 
with the affection that Flora showed; so he only smiled at 
Ethel’s doubts, and dwelt with heartfelt delight on the beautiful 
print, that she had brought him from Ary Scheffer’s picture of 
the Great Consoler. 


Flora was in her glory. To be able to bestow benefits on 
those whom she loved, had been always a favourite vision, and 
she had the full pleasure of feeling how much enjoyment she 
was causing. They had a very pleasant evening; she gave in- 
teresting accounts of their tour, and by her appeals to her hus- 
band, made him talk also. He was much more animated and 
agreeable than Ethel had ever seen him, and was actually 
laughing, and making Mary laugh heartily with his histories of 
the inns in the Pyrennees. Old Mr. Rivers looked as proud 
and happy as possible, and was quite young and gay, having 
evidently forgotten all his maladies, in paying elaborate atten- 
tion to his daughter-in-law. 

Ethel told Margaret, that night, that she was quite satisfied 
about Flora—she was glad to own that she had done her in- 
justice, and that Norman was right in saying there was more in 
George Rivers than met the eye. 

The morning spent at home was equally charming. Flora 
came back, with love strengthend by absence. She was de- 
voted to Margaret—caressing to all; she sat in her old places; 
she fulfilled her former offices; she gratified Miss Bracy, by 
visiting her in the school-room, and talking of French books; 
and won golden opinions, by taking Gertrude in her hand, and 
walking to Minster-street, to call on Mrs. Hoxton, as in old 
times, and take her the newest foreign device of working to 
kill time. 

So a few days passed merrily away, and the great journey 
commenced. Ethel met the Abbotstoke party at the station, 
and, with a parting injuction to her father, that he was to give 
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all his patients a sleeping potion, that they might not miss 
him, she was carried away from Stoneborough. 

Meta was in her gayest mood; Ethel full of glee and wonder, 
for once beyond Whitford, the whole world was new to her; 
Flora more quiet, but greatly enjoying their delight, and George 
not saying much, but smiling under his beard, as if well pleased 
to be so well amused with so little trouble. 

He took exceeding care of them, and fed them with every- 
thing he could make them eat at the Swindon station, asking 
for impossible things, and wishing them so often to change for 
something better, that, if they had been submissive, they 
would have had no luncheon at all; and, as it was, Flora was 
obliged to whisk into the carriage with her last sandwich in 
her hand. 

“I am the more sorry,” said he, after grumbling at the 
allotted ten minutes, “as we shall dine so late. You desired 
Norman to bring any friend he liked, did you not, Flora!” 

“Yes, and he spoke of bringing our old friend, Charles 
Cheviot, and Mr. Ogilvie,” said Flora. 

“Mr. Ogilvie!” said Ethel, “the Master of Glenbracken! 
Oh! I am so glad! I have wanted so much to see him?” 

“Ah! he is a great hero of yours,” said Flora. 

“Do you know him?” said Meta. 

“No; but he is a great friend of Norman’s, and a Scottish 
cousin—Norman Ogilvie. Norman has his name from the 
Ogilvies.” 

“Our grandmother, Mrs. Mackenzie, was a daughter of 
Lord Glenbracken,” said Flora. 

“This man might be called the Master of Glenbracken at 
home,” said Ethel. “It is such a pretty title, and there isa 
beautiful history belonging to them. There was a Master of 
Glenbracken who carried James IV.’s standard at Flodden, and 
would not yield, and was killed with it wrapped round his body, 
and the Lion was dyed with his blood. Mamma knew some 
scraps of a ballad about him. Then they were out with Mont- 
rose, and had their castle burnt by the Covenanters, and since 
that they have been Jacobites, and one barely escaped being 
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beheaded at Carlisle! I want to hear the rights of it! Norman 
is to go, some time or other, to stay at Glenbracken!” 

“Yes,” said Flora, “coming down to times present, this 
young heir seems worthy of his race. They are pattern people 
—have built a Church, and have all their tenantry in excellent 
order. This is the only son, and very good and clever—he 
preferred going to Balliol, that he might work; but he is a great 
sportsman, George,” added she; “you will get on with him 
very well, about fishing, and grouse shooting, I dare say.” 

Norman met them at the station, and there was great excite- 
met at seeing his long nose under his College cap. He looked 
rather thin and worn, but brightened at the sight of the party. 
After the question—whether there had been any letters from 
Harry? he asked whether his father were coming?—and Ethel 
thought he seemed nervous at the idea of this addition to his 
audience. He saw them to their hotel, and, promising them 
his two guests, departed. 

Ethel watched collegiate figures passing in the street, and 
recollected the grey buildings, just glimpsed at in her drive— 
it was dreamy and confused, and she stood musing, not dis- 
covering that it was time to dress, till Flora, and her French- 
woman, came in, and laid violent hands on her. 

The effect of their manipulations was very successful. Ethel 
was made to look well-dressed, and, still more, distinguished. 
Her height told well, when her lankiness was overcome, and 
her hair was disposed so as to set off her features to advantage. 
The glow of amusement and pleasure did still more for her; 
and Norman, who was in the parlour when the sisters appeared, 
quite started with surprise and satisfaction at her aspect. 

“Well done, Flora!” he said. ‘Why! I have been telling 
Ogilvie that one of my sisters was very plain!” 

“Then, I hope we have been preparing an agreeable sur- 
prise for him,” said Flora. “Ethel is very much obliged to 
you. By-the-by,” she said, in her universal amity, “I must ask 
Harvey Anderson to dinner one of these days?” 

Norman started—and his face said, “Don’t.” 

“QO, very well; it is as you please. I thought it would please 
Stoneborough, and that Edward was a protégé of yours. What 
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has he been doing? Did we not hear he had been distinguishing 
himself? Dr. Hoxton was boasting of his two scholars.” 

“Ask him,” said Norman, hurriedly. “At least,” said he, 
“do not let anything from me prevent you.” 

“Has he been doing anything wrong?” reiterated Flora. 

“Not that I know of,” was the blunt answer; and, at the 
same instant, Mr. Ogilvie arrived. He was a pleasant, high- 
bred looking gentleman, brown-complexioned, and dark-eyed, 
with a brisk and resolute cast of countenance, that, Ethel 
thought, might have suited the Norman of Glenbracken, who 
died on the ruddy Lion of Scotland, and speaking with the very 
same slight degree of Scottish intonation as she remembered 
in her mother, making a most home-like sound in her ears. 

Presently, the rest of their own party came down, and, soon 
after, Charles Cheviot appeared, looking as quiet, and tame, as 
he used to be in the school-boy days, when Norman would 
bring him home, and he used to be too shy to speak a word. 

However, he had learnt the use of his tongue by this time, 
though it was a very soft one; and he stood by Ethel, asking 
many questions about Stoneborough, while something, ap- 
parently very spirited and amusing, was going on between the 
others. 

The dinner went off well—there were few enough for the 
conversation to be general. The young men began to strike 
out sparks of wit against each other—Flora put in a word or 
two—Ethel grew so much interested in the discussion, that her 
face lighted up, and she joined in it, as if it had been only 
between her father and brother—keen, clear, and droll. After 
that, she had her full share in the conversation, and enjoyed it 
so much that, when she left the dinner-table, she fetched her 
writing-case, to sketch the colloquy, for Margaret and her 
father. 

Flora exclaimed at her, for never allowing anyone to think 
of rest. Meta said she should like to do the same, but it was 
impossible now; she did not know how she should ever settle 
down to write a letter. Ethel was soon interrupted—the gentle- 
men entered, and Mr. Ogilvie came to the window, where she 
was sitting, and began to tell her how much obliged to her he 
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and his College were, for having insisted on her brother’s send- 
ing in his poem. “Thanks are due, for our being spared an 
infliction, next week,” he said. 

“Have you seen it?” she asked, and she was amused by the 
quick negative movement of his head. 

“T read my friend’s poems? But our lungs are prepared! 
Will you give me my cue—it is of no use to ask him when we 
are to deafen you. One generally knows the crack passages— 
something beginning with ‘O woman!’ but it is well to be in 
readiness—if you would only forewarn me of the telling hits?” 

“If they cannot tell themselves,” said Ethel, smiling, “I 
don’t think they deserve the name.” 

“Perhaps you think what does tell on the undergraduates, 
collectively, is not always what ought to tell on them.” 

“I don’t know. I dare say the same would not be a favourite 
with them and with me.” 

“I should like to know which are your favourites. No doubt 
you have a copy here—made by yourself—” and he looked 
towards her paper-case. 

There was the copy, and she took it out, peering to see 
whether Norman were looking. 

“Let me see,” he said, as she paused to open the MS., “he 
told me the thoughts were more yours than his own.” 

“Did he? That was not fair. One thought was an old one, 
long ago talked over between us; the rest is all his own.” 

Here Mr. Ogilvie took the paper, and Ethel saw his 
countenance show evident tokens of surprise and feeling. 

“Yes,” he said, presently, “May goes deep—deeper than 
most men—though I doubt whether they will applaud this.” 

“I should like it better if they did not,” said Ethel. “It is 
rather to be felt than shouted at.” 

“And I don’t know how the world would go on if it were 
felt. Few men would do much without the hope of fame,” said 
Norman Ogilvie. 

“Ts it the question what they would do?” said Ethel. 

“So you call fame a low motive? I see where your brother’s 
philosophy comes from.” 

“I do not call it a low motive—” Her pause was expressive, 
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“Nor allow that the Non omnis moriar of Horace has in it 
something divine?” 

“For a heathen—yes.” 

“And pray, what would you have the moving spring?” 

“Duty.” 

“Would not that end in, ‘Mine be a cot, beside the 
rill?’” said he, with an intonation of absurd sentiment. 

“Well, and suppose an enemy came, would duty prompt 
not the Hay with the yoke—or Winkelried on the spears?” 

“Nay, why not—‘It is my duty to take care of Lucy?” 

“Then Lucy ought to be broken on her own wheel.” 

“Not at all! It is Lucy’s duty to keep her Colin from 
running into danger.” 

“I hope there are not many Lucies who would think so.” 

“I agree with you. Most would rather have Colin killed 
than disgraced.” 

“To be sure!” then, perceiving a knowing twinkle, as if he 
thought she had made an admission, she added, “but what is 
disgrace?” 

“Some say it is misfortune,” said Mr. Ogilvie. 

“Ts it not failure in duty?” said Ethel. 

“Well!” 

“Colin’s first duty is to his king and country. If he fail in 
that, he is disgraced, in his own eyes, before Heaven, and 
men. If he does it, there is a reward, which seems to me 
a better, more powerful motive for Lucy to set before him 
than, ‘My dear, I hope you will distinguish yourself,’ when 
the fact is, 

‘England has forty thousand men, 
We trust, as good as he.’ 

“ ‘Victory or Westminster Abbey!’ is a tolerable war cry,” 
said Mr. Ogilvie. 

“Not so good as ‘England expects every man to do his 
duty.’ That serves for those who cannot look to Westminster 
Abbey.” 

“ Ah! you are an English woman!” 

“Only by halves. I had rather have been the Master of 
Glenbracken at Flodden than King James, or—” for she grew 
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rather ashamed of having been impelled to utter the personal 
allusion, “better to have been the Swinton or the Gordon at 
Homildon, than all the rest put together.” 

“I always thought Swinton a pig-headed old fellow, and 
Ihave little doubt that my ancestor was a young ruffian,” coolly 
answered the Master of Glenbracken. 

“Why?” was all that Ethel could say in her indignation. 

“Tt was the normal state of Scottish gentlemen,” he an- 
swered. 

“If I thought you were in earnest, I should say you did not 
deserve to be a Scot.” 

“Ogilvie!” called Norman, “are you fighting Scottish and 
English battles with Ethel there? We want you to tell us which 
will be the best day for going to Blenheim.” 

The rest of the evening was spent in arranging the pro- 
gramme of their lionizing, in which it appeared that the Scottish 
cousin intended to take his full share. Ethel was not sorry, for 
he interested her much, while provoking her. She was obliged 
to put out her full strength in answering him, and felt, at the 
same time, that he was not making any effort in using the 
arguments that puzzled her—she was in earnest, while he was 
at play; and, though there was something teasing in this, and 
she knew it partook of what her brothers called chaffing, it gave 
her that sense of power on his side, which is always attractive 
to women, With the knowledge, that through Norman, she 
had of his real character, she understood that half, at least, of 
what he said, was jest; and the other half was enough in earnest 
to make it exciting to argue with him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


While I, thy dearest, sat apart, 
And felt thy triumphs were as mine, 
And lov'd them more that they were thine. 
‘TENNYSON, 


THAT was a week of weeks; the most memorable week in 


Ethel’s life, spent in indefatigable sight-seeing. College 
Chapels, Bodleian Library, Taylor Gallery, the Museum, all 
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were thoroughly studied, and, if Flora had not dragged the 
party on, in mercy to poor George’s patience, Ethel would 
never have got through a day’s work. 

Indeed, Mr. Ogilvie, when annoyed at being hurried in going 
over Merton Chapel with her, was heard to whisper that he 
acted the part of policeman, by a perpetual “move on;” and 
as Ethel recollected the portly form and wooden face of the 
superintendent at Stoneborough, she was afraid that the com- 
parison would not soon be forgotten. Norman Ogilvie seemed 
to consider himself bound to their train as much as his name- 
sake, or, as on the second morning, Norman reported his 
reasoning, it was that a man must walk about with somebody 
in Commemoration week, and that it was a comfort to do so 
with ladies who wore their bonnets upon their heads, instead 
of, like most of those he met, remind him of what Cock Robin 
said to Jenny Wren in that matrimonial quarrel, when 


Robin, he grew angry, 
Hopped upon a twig— 


Flora was extremely delighted, and, in matronly fashion, 
told her sister that people were always respected and admired 
who had the strength of mind to resist unsuitable customs. 
Ethel laughed in answer, and said, she thought it would take 
a great deal more strength of mind to go about with her whole 
visage exposed to the universal gaze; and, woman like, they 
had a thorough gossip over the evils of the “back-sliding” 
head-gear. 

Norman had retreated from it into the window, when Flora 
returned to the charge about Harvey Anderson. She had been 
questioning their old friend Mr. Everard, and had learnt from 
him that the cause of the hesitation, with which his name had 
been received, was that he had become imbued with some of 
the Rationalistic ideas current in some quarters. He seldom 
met Norman May without forcing on him debates, which were 
subjects of great interest to the hearers, as the two young men 
were considered as the most distinguished representatives of 
their respective causes, among their own immediate con- 
temporaries. Norman’s powers of argument, his eloquence, 
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readiness, and clearness, were thought to rank very high, and 
in the opinion of Mr. Everard, had been of great effect in pre- 
venting other youths from being carried away by the specious 
brilliancy of his rival. 

Ethel valued this testimony far above the Newdigate prize, 
and she was extremely surprised by hearing Flora declare her 
intention of still asking Mr. Anderson to dinner, only consult- 
ing her brother as to the day. 

“Why, Flora! ask him! Norman—” 

Norman had turned away with thesimple answer, “any day.” 

“Norman is wiser than you are, Ethel,” said Flora. “He 
knows that Stoneborough would be up in arms at any neglect 
from us to one of the Andersons, and, considering the rivalship, 
it is the more graceful and becoming.” 

“I do not think it right,” said Ethel, stoutly; “I believe 
that a line ought to be drawn, and that we ought not to as- 
sociate with people who openly tamper with their faith.” 

“Never fear,” smiled Flora; “I promise you that there 
shall be no debates at my table.” 

Ethel felt the force of the pronoun, and, as Flora walked 
out of the room, she went up to Norman, who had been resting 
his brow against the window. 

“It is vain to argue with her,” she said; “but, Norman, do 
not you think it is clearly wrong to seek after men who desert 
and deny—” 

She stopped short, frightened at his pale look. 

He spoke in a clear low tone, that seemed to thrill her with 
a sort of alarm. “If the secrets of men’s hearts were probed, 
who could cast the first stone?” 

“I don’t want to cast stones,” she began; but he made a 
gesture as if he would not hear, and, at the same moment, Mr. 
Ogilvie entered the room. 

Had Ethel been at home, she would have pondered much 
over her brother’s meaning—here she had no leisure, Not 

only was she fully occupied with the new scenes around, but 
her Scottish cousin took up every moment open to conversation. 
He was older than Norman, and had just taken his degree, and 
he talked with that superior aplomb, which a few years bestow 
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at their time of life, without conceit, but more hopeful and 
ambitious, and with higher spirits than his cousin. 

Though industrious and distinguished, he had not avoided 
society or amusement, was a great cricketer and tennis-player, 
one of the “eight” whose success in the boat-races was one of 
Norman’s prime interests, and he told stories of frolics that 
reminded Ethel of her father’s old Cambridge adventures. 

He was a new variety in her eyes, and entertained her 
greatly. Where the bounds of banter ended, was not easy to 
define, but whenever he tried a little mystification, she either 
entered merrily into the humour, or threw it over with keen 
wit that he kept constantly on the stretch. They were always 
discovering odd, unexpected bits of knowledge in each other, 
and a great deal more accordance in views and opinions than 
appeared on the surface, for his enthusiasm usually veiled itself 
in persiflage on hers, though he was too good and serious at 
heart to carry it too far. 

At Blenheim, perhaps he thought he had given an overdose 
of nonsense, and made her believe, as Meta really did, that the 
Duchess Sarah was his model woman; for as they walked in 
the park in search of Phoebe Mayflower’s well, he gathered a 
fern leaf, to show her the Glenbracken badge, and talked to 
her of his home, his mother, and his sister Marjorie, and the 
little Church in the rocky glen. He gave the history of the 
stolen meetings of the little knot of Churchmen during the days 
of persecution, and showed a heart descended straight from the 
Ogilvie who was “out with Montrose,” now that the upper 
structure of young England was for a little while put aside. 

After this, she took his jokes much more coolly, and made 
thrusts beneath them, which he seemed to enjoy, and caused 
him to unfold himself the more. She liked him all the better 
for finding that he thought Norman had been a very good friend 
to him, and that he admired her brother heartily, watching 
tenderly over his tendencies to make himself unhappy. He 
confided to her that, much as he rejoiced in the defeats of 
Anderson, he feared that the reading and thought consequent 
on the discussions, had helped to overstrain Norman’s mind, 
and he was very anxious to carry him away from all study, and 
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toil, and make his brains rest, and his eyes delight themselves 
upon Scottish mountains. 

Thereupon came vivid descriptions of the scenery, espe- 
cially his own glen with the ruined tower, and ardent wishes 
that his cousin Ethel could see them also, and know Marjorie» 
She could quite echo the wish, Edinburgh and Loch Katrine 
had been the visions of her life, and now that she had once 
taken the leap and left home, absence did not seem impossible, 
and, with a start of delight, she hailed her own conviction that 
he intended his mother to invite the party to Glenbracken. 

After Norman’s visit, Mr. Ogilvie declared that he must 
come home with him and pay his long-promised visit to Stone- 
borough. He should have come long ago. He had been com- 
ing last winter, but the wedding had prevented him; he had 
always wished to know Dr. May, whom his father well re- 
membered, and now nothing should keep him away! 

Flora looked on amused and pleased at Ethel’s development 
—her abruptness softened into piquancy, and her countenance 
so embellished, that the irregularity only added to the ex- 
pressiveness. There was no saying what Ethel would come 
to! She had not said that she would not go to the intended 
ball, and her grimaces at the mention of it were growing fainter 
every day. 

The discussion about Harvey Anderson was never revived; 
Flora sent the invitation without another word—he came with 
half-a-dozen other gentlemen—Ethel made him a civil greet- 
ing, but her head was full of boats and the procession day, 
about which Mr. Ogilvie was telling her, and she thought of 


him no more. 
“A lucky step!” thought Flora. “A grand thing for Ethel 


—a capital connection for us all. Lady Glenbracken will not 
come too much into my sphere either. Yes, I am doing well 
by my sisters.” 

It would make stay-at-home people giddy to record how 
much pleasure, how much conversation and laughter were 
crowded into those ten days, and with much thought and feel- 
ing beside them, for these were not girls on whom grave Ox- 
ford could leave no impression but one of gaiety. 
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The whole party was very full of merriment. Norman May, 
especially, on whom Flora contrived to devolve that real leader- 
ship of conversation that should rightly have belonged to 
George Rivers, kept up the ball with wit and drollery far be- 
yond what he usually put forth; enlivened George into being 
almost an agreeable man, and drew out little Meta’s vivacity 
into sunny sparkles. 

Meta generally had Norman for her share, and seemed 
highly contented with his lionizings, which were given much 
more quietly and copiously than those which his cousin be- 
stowed upon his sister. Or if there were anything enterprising 
to be done, any tower to be mounted, or anything with the 
smallest spice of danger in it, Meta was charmed, and with her 
lightness and airiness of foot and figure, and perfectly feminine 
ways, showed a spirit of adventure that added to the general 
diversion. But if she were to be helped up or down anywhere, 
she certainly seemed to find greater security in Norman May’s 
assistance, though it was but a featherlike touch that she ever 
used to aid her bounding step. 

Both as being diffident, and, in a manner at home, Norman 
was not as constantly her cavalier as was Mr. Ogilvie to his 
sister; and, when supplanted, his wont was either to pioneer 
for Flora, or, if she did not need him, to walk alone, grave and 
abstracted. There was a weight on his brow, when nothing 
was going on to drive it away, and whether it were nervousness 
as to the performance in store for him, anxiety about Harry, or, 
as Mr. Ogilvie said, too severe application ; some burthen hung 
upon him, that was only lighted for the time by his participa- 
tion in the enjoyment of the party. 

On Sunday evening, when they had been entering into the 
almost vision-like delight of the choicest of music, and other 
accompaniments of Church service, they went to walk in Christ- 
church meadows. They had begun altogether by comparing 
feelings—Ethel wondering whether Stoneborough Minster would 
ever be used as it might be, and whether, if so, they should be 
practically the better for it; and proceeding with metaphysics 
on her side, and satire on Norman Ogilvie’s, to speculate whether 
that which is, is best, and the rights and wrongs of striving for 
8* 
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change and improvements, what should begin from above, and 
what from beneath—with illustrations often laughter-moving, 
though they were much in earnest, as the young heir of Glen- 
bracken looked into his future life. 

Flora had diverged into wondering who would have the 
living after poor old Mr. Ramsden, and walked, keeping her 
hnsband amused with instances of his blunders. 

Meta, as with Norman she parted from the rest, thought 
her own dear Abbotstoke Church, and Mr. Charles Wilmot, 
great subjects for content and thanksgiving, though it was a 
wonderful treat to see and hear such as she had enjoyed to-day; 
and she thought it was a joy, to carry away abidingly, to know 
that praise and worship, as near perfection as this earth could 
render them, were being offered up. 

Norman understood her thought, but responded by more of 
a sigh than was quite comfortable. 

Meta went on with her own thoughts, on the connection be- 
tween worship and good works, how the one leads to the other, 
and how praise, with pure lips is, after all, the great purpose 
of existence.—Her last thought she spoke aloud. 

“I suppose everything, our own happiness and all, are given 
to us to turn into praise,” she said. 

“«Yes—” echoed Norman; but as if his thoughts were not 
quite with hers, or rather in another part of the same subject; 
then recalling himself, “Happy such as can do so.” 

“If one only could—” said Meta— 

“You can—don’t say otherwise,” exclaimed Norman; “I 
know, at least, that you and my father can.” 

“Dr. May does so, more than anyone I know,” said Meta. 

“Yes,” said Norman again; “it is his secret of joy. To him, 
it is never, ‘I am half sick of shadows.’” 

“To him they are not shadows, but foretastes,” said Meta. 

Silence again; and when she spoke, she said, “I have al- 
ways thought it must be such a happiness to have power ot 
any kind that can be used in direct service, or actual doing 
good.” 

“No,” said Norman. “Whatever becomes a profession, 
becomes an unreality.” 
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“Surely not, in becoming a duty,” said Meta. 

“Not for all,” he answered; “but where the fabric erected 
by ourselves, in the sight of the world, is but an outer case, a 
shell of mere words, blown up for the occasion, strung to- 
gether as mere language; then, self-convicted, we shrink within 
the husk, and feel our own worthlessness and hypocrisy.” 

“As one feels in reproving the school children for behaving 
ill at Church?” said Meta. 

“You never felt anything approaching to it!” said Norman. 
“To know oneself to be such a deception, that everything else 
seems a delusion too!” 

“I don’t know whether that is metaphysical,” said Meta, 
“but I am sure I don’t understand it. -One must know oneself 
to be worse than one knows any one else to be.” 

“T could not wish you to understand,” said Norman; and 
yet he seemed impelled to go on; for, after a hesitating silence, 
he added, “When the wanderer in the desert fears that the 
spring is but a mirage; or when all that is held dear is made 
hazy or distorted by some enchanter, what do you think are 
the feelings, Meta?” 

“Tt must be dreadful,” she said, rather bewildered; “but 
he may know it is a delusion, if he can but wake. Has he not 
always a spell, a charm?—” 

“What is the spell?” eagerly said Norman, standing still. 

“Believe—” said Meta, hardly knowing how she came to 
choose the words. 

“I believe!” he repeated. ‘What—when we go beyond 
the province of reason—human, a thing of sense after all! 
How often have I so answered. But Meta, when a man has 
been drawn, in self-sufficient security, to look into a magic 
mirror, and cannot detach his eyes from the confused, misty 
scene—where all that had his allegiance appears shattered, 
overthrown, like a broken image, or at least unable to endure 
examination, then—” 

“O Norman, is that the trial to anyone here? I thought 
old Oxford was.the great guardian nurse of truth! I am sure 
she cannot deal in magic mirrors or such frightful things. Do 
you know you are talking like a very horrible dream?” 
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“I believe I am in one,” said Norman. 

“To be sure you are. Wake!” said Meta, looking up, 
smiling in his face. “You have read yourself into a maze, 
that’s all—what Mary calls, muzzling your head; you don’t 
really think all this, and when you get into the country, away 
from books, you will forget it. One look at our dear old purple 
Welsh hills will blow away all the mists!” 

“T ought not to have spoken in this manner,” said Norman, 
sadly. “Forget it, Meta.” 

“Forget it! Of course I will. It is all nonsense, and meant 
to be forgotten,” said Meta, laughing. ‘You will own that it 
is by-and-by.” 

He gave a deep sigh. 

“Don’t think I am unfeeling,” she said; “but I know it is 
all a fog up from books, books, books—I should like to drive 
it off with a good fresh gust of wind! Oh! I wish those yellow 
lilies would grow in our river!” 

Meta talked away gaily for the rest of the walk. She was 
anything but unfeeling, but she had a confidence in Norman 
that forbade her to see anything here but one of his variations 
of spirits, which always sank in the hour of triumph. She put 
forth her brightness to enliven him, and, in their subsequent 
tête à têtes, she avoided all that could lead to a renewal of this 
conversation. Ethel would not have rested till it had been 
fought out. Meta thought it so imaginary, that it had better 
die for want of the aliment of words; certainly, hers could not 
reach an intellect like his, and she would only soothe and 
amuse him. Dr. May, mind-curer, as well as body-curer, would 
soon be here, to put the climax to the general joy, and watch 
his own son. 

He did arrive; quite prepared to enjoy, giving an excellent 
account of both homes; Mr. Rivers very well, and the Wilmots 
taking care of him, and Margaret as comfortable as usual, 
Mary making a most important and capable little housekeeper, 
Miss Bracy as good as possible. He talked as if they had all 
flourished the better for Ethel’s absence, but he had evidently 
missed her greatly, as he showed, without knowing it, by his 
instant eagerness to have her to himself. Even Norman, prize- 
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man as he was, was less wanted. There was proud affection, 
eager congratulation, for him, but it was Ethel to whom he 
wanted to tell everything that had passed during her absence 
—whom he treated as if they were meeting after a tedious 
separation. 

They dined rather early, and went out afterwards, to walk 
down the High Street to Christ Church Meadow. Norman and 
Ethel had been anxious for this; they thought it would give 
their father the best idea of the tout ensemble of Oxford, and 
were not without hopes of beating him by his own confession, 
in that standing fight between him and his sons, as to the 
beauties of Oxford and Cambridge—a fight in which, hitherto, 
they had been equally matched—neither partizan having seen 
the rival University. 

Flora staid at home; she owned herself fairly tired by her 
arduous duties of following the two young ladies about, and 
was very glad to give her father the keeping of them. Dr. May 
held out his arm to Ethel—Norman secured his peculiar pro- 
perty. Ethel could have preferred that it should be otherwise 
—Norman would have no companion but George Rivers; how 
bored he would be! 

All through the streets, while she was telling her father the 
names of the buildings, she was not giving her whole attention; 
she was trying to guess, from the sounds behind, whether Mr. 
Ogilvie were accompanying them. They entered the meadows 
—Norman turned round, with a laugh, to defy the Doctor to 
talk of the Cam, on the banks of the Isis. The party stood 
still—the other two gentlemen came up. They amalgamated 
again—all the Oxonians conspiring to say spiteful things of 
the Cam, and Dr. May making a spirited defence, in which 
Ethel found herself impelled to join. 

In the wide gravelled path, they proceeded in threes; 
George attached himself to his sister and Norman. Mr. Ogilvie 
came to Ethel’s other side, and began to point out all the 
various notabilities. Ethel was happy again; her father was 
so much pleased and amused, with him, and he with her father, 
that it was a treat to look on. 

Presently, Dr. May, as usual, always meeting with ac- 
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quaintances, fell in with a county neighbour, and Ethel had 
another pleasant aside, until her father claimed her, and 
Mr. Ogilvie was absorbed among another party, and lost to 
her sight. 

He came to tea, but, by that time, Dr. May had established 
himself in the chair, which had, hitherto, been appropriated 
to her cousin, a chair that cut her nook off from the rest of the 
world, and made her the exclusive possession of the occupant. 
There was a most interesting history for her to hear, of a 
meeting with the Town Council, which she had left pending, 
when Dr. May had been battling to save the next presentation 
of the living from being sold. 

Few subjects could affect Ethel more nearly, yet she caught 
herself missing the thread of his discourse, in trying to hear 
what Mr. Ogilvie was saying to Flora about a visit to Glen- 
bracken. 

The time came for the two Balliol men to take their leave. 
Norman May had been sitting very silent all the evening, and 
Meta, who was near him, respected his mood. When he said 
good-night, he drew Ethel outside the door. “Ethel,” he said, 
“only one thing: do ask my father not to put on his spectacles 
to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” said Ethel, half smiling; “Richard did not 
mind them.” 

“Richard has more humility—I shall break down if he 
looks at me! I wish you were all at home.” 

“Thank you.” 

The other Norman came out of the sitting-room at the mo- 
ment, and heard the last words. 

“Never mind,” said he to Ethel, “Pll take care of him. He 
shall comport himself as if you were all at Nova Zembla. A 
pretty fellow to talk of despising fame, and then get a fit of 
stage-fright!” 

“Well, good-night,” said Norman, sighing. “It will be 
over to-morrow; only remember the spectacles.” 

Dr. May laughed a good deal at the request, and asked if 
the rest of the party were to be blindfolded. Meta wondered 
that Ethel should have mentioned the request so publicly; she 
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was a good deal touched by it, and she thought Dr. May ought 
to be so. 

Good-night was said, and Dr. May put his arm round Ethel, 
and gave her the kiss that she had missed for seven nights. It 
was very homelike, and it brought a sudden flash of thought 
across Ethel! What had she been doing? She had been im- 
patient of her father’s monopoly of her! 

She parted with Flora, and entered the room she shared 
with Meta, where Bellairs waited to attend her little mistress. 
Few words passed between the two girls, and those chiefly on 
the morrow’s dress. Meta had some fixed ideas—she should 
wear pink. Norman had said he liked her pink bonnet, and 
then she could put down her white veil, so that he could be 
certain that she was not looking; Ethel vaguely believed Flora 
meant her to wear—something— 

Bellairs went away, and Meta gave expression to her eager 
hope that Norman would go through it well. If he would only 
read it, as he did last Easter to her and Ethel. 

“He will,” said Ethel. “This nervousness always wears 
off when it comes to the point, and he warms with his sub- 


ject.” 


“Oh! but think of all the eyes looking at him!” 

“Ours are all that he really cares for, and he will think of 
none of them, when he begins. No, Meta, you must not 
encourage him in it. Papa says, if he did not think it half 
morbid—the result of the shock to his nerves—he should be 
angry with it as a sort of conceit!” 

“T should have thought that the last thing to be said of Nor- 
man!” said Meta, with a little suppressed indignation. 

“Tt was once in his nature,” said Ethel; “and I think it is 
the fault he most beats down. There was a time, before you 
knew him, when he would have been vain and ambitious.” 

“Then it is as they say, conquered faults grow to be the 
opposite virtues!” said Meta. “How very good he is, Ethel; 
one sees it more when he is with other people, and one hears 
all these young men’s stories!” 

“Everything Norman does not do, is not therefore wrong,” 
said Ethel, with her usual lucidity of expression. 
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“Don’t you like him the better for keeping out of all these 
follies?” 

“Norman does not call them so, I am sure.” 

“No, he is too good to condemn—” 

“Tt is not only that,” said Ethel. I know papa thinks that 
the first grief, coming at his age, and in the manner it did, 
checked and subdued his spirits, so that he has little pleasure 
in those things. And he always meant to be a Clergyman, 
which acted as a sort of Consecration on him; but many things 
are innocent, and I do believe papa would like it better, if 
Norman were less grave.” 

“Yes,” said Meta, remembering the Sunday talk, “but still, 
he would not be all he is—so different from others—” 

“Of course, I don’t mean less good, only, less grave,” said 
Ethel, “and certainly less nervous. But, perhaps, it is a good 
thing; dear mamma thought his talents would have been a 
greater temptation than they seem to be, subdued as he has 
been. Ionly meant that you must not condemn all that Nor- 
man does not do. Now, good-night.” 

Very different were the feelings with which those two young 
girls stretched themselves in their beds that night. Margaret 
Rivers’s innocent, happy little heart was taken up in one con- 
templation. Admiration, sympathy, and the exultation for 
him, which he would not feel for himself, drew little Meta 
entirely out of herself—a self that never held her much. She 
was proud of the slender thread of connexion between them; 
she was confident that his vague fancies were but the scruples 
of a sensitive mind, and, as she fell sound asleep, she murmured 
broken lines of Decius, mixed with promises not to look. 

Etheldred heard them, for there was no sleep for her. She 
had a parley to hold with herself,and to accuse her own feelings 
of having been unkind, ungrateful, undutiful towards her 
father. What had a fit of vanity brought her to? that she should 
have been teazed by what would naturally have been her 
greatest delight! her father’s pleasure in being with her. Was 
this the girl who had lately vowed within herself that her father 
should be her first earthly object? 

At first, Ethel blamed herself for her secret impatience, but 
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another conviction crossed her, and not an unpleasing one, 
though it made her cheeks tingle with maidenly shame, at 
having called it up. Throughout this week, Norman Ogilvie 
had certainly sought her out. He had looked disappointed this 
evening—there was no doubt that he was attracted by her—by 
her, plain, awkward Ethel! Such a perception assuredly never 
gave so much pleasure to a beauty as it did to Ethel, who had 
always believed herself far less good-looking than she really 
was. It was a gleam of delight, and, though she set herself 
to scold it down, the conviction was elastic, and always leapt 
up again. 

That resolution came before her, but it had been unspoken; 
it could not be binding, and, if her notion were really right, 
the misty brilliant future of mutual joy dazzled her! But there 
was another side: her father oppressed and lonely, Margaret 
ill and pining, Mary, neither companion nor authority, the 
children running wild; and she, who had mentally vowed never 
to forsake her father, far away, enjoying her own happiness. 
“Ah! that resolve had seemed easy enough when it was made, 
when,” thought Ethel, “I fancied no one could care for me! 
Shame on me! Now is the time to test it! I must go home with 
papa.” 

It was a great struggle—on one side there was the deceitful 
guise of modesty, telling her it was absurd to give so much 
importance to the kindness of the first cousin, with whom she 
had ever been thrown; there was the dislike to vex Flora to 
make a discussion, and break up the party. There was the 
desire to hear the concert, to go to the breakfast at—College, 
to return round by Warwick Castle, and Kenilworth, as de- 
signed. Should she lose all this for a mere flattering fancy. 
She, who had laughed at Miss Boulder, for imagining every 
one who spoke to her was smitten. What reason could she 
assign? It would be simply ridiculous, and unkind—and it was 
so very pleasant. Mr. Ogilvie would be too wise to think of 
so incongruous a connexion, which would be so sure to dis- 
please his parents. It was more absurd than ever to think of it. 
The heir of Glenbracken, and a country physician’s daughter! 
That was a candid heart which owned that its own re- 
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pugnance to accept this disparity as an objection, was an ad- 
ditional evidence that she ought to flee from further inter- 
course. She believed that no harm was done yet; she was sure 
that she loved her father better than anything else in the world, 
and whilst she did so, it was best to preserve her heart for 
him. Widowed as he was, she knew that he would sorely miss 
her, and that for years to come, she should be necessary at 
home. She had better come away while it would cost only a 
slight pang, for that it was pain to leave Norman Ogilvie, was 
symptom enough of the need of not letting her own silly heart 
go further. However it might be with him, another week would 
only make it worse with her. 

“I will go home with papa!” was the ultimatum reached by 
each chain of mental reasonings, and borne in after each short 
prayer for guidance, as Ethel tossed about listening to the 
perpetual striking of all the Oxford clocks, until daylight had 
begun to shine in; when she fell asleep, and was only waked 
by Meta, standing over her with a sponge, looking very mis- 
chievous, as she reminded her of their appointment with Dr. 
May, to go to the early service in New College Chapel. 

The world looked different that morning with Ethel, but the 
determination was fixed, and the service strengthened it. She 
was so silent during the walk, that her companions rallied her, 
and they both supposed she was anxious about Norman; but 
taking her opportunity, when Meta was gone to prepare for 
breakfast, she rushed, in her usual way, into the subject. 
“Papa! if you please, I should like to go home to-morrow 
with you.” 

“Eh?” said the Doctor, amazed. “How is this? I told you 
that Miss Bracy and Mary are doing famously.” 

“Yes, but I had rather go back.” 

“Indeed!” and Dr. May looked at the door, and spoke low. 
“They make you welcome, I hope—” 

“Oh! yes, nothing can be kinder.” 

«I am glad to hear it. This Rivers is such a lout, that I could 
not tell how it might be. I did not look to see you turn home- 
sick all at once.” 


` 
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Ethel smiled. “Yes, I have been very happy; but please, 
papa, ask no questions—only take me home.” 

“Come! it is all a homesick fit, Ethel—never fear the ball. 
Think of the concert. If it were not for that poor baby of Mrs. 
Larkins, I should stay myself to hear Sontag again. You won’t 
have such another chance.” 

“T know, but I think I ought to go—” 

George came in, and they could say no more. Both were 
silent on the subject at breakfast, but when afterwards Flora 
seized on Ethel, to array her for the theatre, she was able to 
say, “Flora, please don’t be angry with me—you have been 
very kind to me, but I mean to go home with papa to-morrow.” 

“I declare!” said Flora, composedly, “you are as bad as 
the children at the Infant School, crying to go home the instant 
they see their mothers!” 

“No, Flora, but I must go. Thank you for all this pleasure, 
but I shall have heard Norman’s poem, and then I must go.” 

Flora turned her round, looked in her face kindly, kissed 
her, and said, “My dear, never mind, it will all come right 
again—only, don’t run away.” 

“What will come right!” 

“Any little misunderstanding with Norman Ogilvie.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Ethel, becoming 
scarlet. 

“My dear, you need not try to hide it. I see that you have 
got into a fright. You have made a discovery, but that is no 
reason for running away.” 

“Yes it is!” said Ethel, firmly, not denying the charge, 
though reddening more than ever at finding her impression 
confirmed. 

“Poor child! she is afraid!” said Flora, tenderly; “but I will 
take care of you, Ethel. It is everything delightful. You are 
the very girl for such a héros de roman, and it has embellished 
you more than all my Paris fineries.” 

“Hush, Flora! We ought not to talk in this way, as if—” 

“As if he had done more than walk with, and talk with, 
nobody else! How he did hate papa, last night. I had a great 
mind to call papa off, in pity to him.” 3 
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“Don’t, Flora. If there were anything in it, it would not 
be proper to think of it, so I am going home to prevent it.” 
The words were spoken with averted face, and heaving breath. 

“Proper?” said Flora. ‘The Mays are a good old family, 
and our own grandmother was an honourable Ogilvie herself. 
A Scottish Baron, very poor too, has no right to look down—” 

“They shall not look down. Flora, it is of no use to talk. 
I cannot be spared from home, and I will not put myself in the 
way of being tempted to forsake them all.” 

“Tempted!” said Flora, laughing. “Is it such a wicked 
thing?” 

“Not in others, but it would be wrong in me, with such a 
state of things as there is at home.” 

“I do not suppose he would want you for some years to 
come. He is only two-and-twenty. Mary will grow older.” 

“Margaret will either be married, or want constant care. 
Flora, I will not let myself be drawn from them.” 

“You may think so now; but it would be for their real good 
to relieve papa of any of us. If we were all to think as you do, 
how should we live? I don’t know—for papa told me there 
will be barely ten thousand pounds, besides the houses, and 
what will that be among ten? Iam not talking of yourself, but, 
think of the others!” 

“I know papa will not be happy without me, and I will not 
leave him,” repeated Ethel, not answering the argument. 

Flora changed her ground, and laughed. “We are getting 
into the heroics,” she said, “when it would be very foolish to 
break up our plans, only because we have found a pleasant 
cousin. There is nothing serious in it, I dare say. How silly 
of us to argue on such an idea!” 

Meta came in before Flora could say more, but Ethel, with 
burning cheeks, repeated, “It will be safer!” 

Ethel had, meantime, been dressed by her sister; and, as 
Bellairs came to adorn Meta, and she could have no solitude, 

she went down stairs, thinking she heard Norman’s step, and 
hoping to judge of his mood. 

She entered the room with an exclamation—“O Nor- 
man!” 
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“ At your service!” said the wrong Norman, looking merrily 
up, from behind a newspaper. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; I thought—” 

“Your thoughts were quite right,” he said smiling. “Your 
brother desires me to present his respects to his honoured 
family, and to inform them that his stock of assurance is likely 
to be diminished by the pleasure of their company this morn- 
ing.” 

“How is he?” asked Ethel, anxiously. 

“Pretty fair. He has blue saucers round his eyes, as he 
had before he went up for his little go.” 

“Oh, I know them,” said Ethel. 

“Very odd,” continued her cousin; “when the end always 
is, that he says he has the luck of being set on in the very place 
he knows best. But, I think it has expended itself in a sleepless 
night, and I have no fears, when he comes to the point.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Writing to his brother Harry. He said it was the day for 
the Pacific mail, and that Harry’s pleasure would be the best 
of it.” 

“Ah!” said Ethel, glancing towards the paper. “Is there 
any naval intelligence?” 

He looked; and while she was thinking whether she ought 
not to depart, he exclaimed, in a tone that startled her, “Ha! 
No. Is your brother’s ship the Alcestis?” 

“Yes! Oh, what?” 

Nothing then, I assure you. See, it is merely this—she has 
not come into Sydney so soon as expected, which you knew 
before. That is all.” 

“Let me see,” said the trembling Ethel. 

It was no more than an echo of their unconfessed apprehen- 
Sions, yet it seemed to give them a body; and Ethel’s thoughts 
flew to Margaret. Her going home would be absolutely ne- 
cessary now. Mr. Ogilvie kindly began to talk away her alarm, 
saying that there was still no reason for dread, mentioning the 
many causes that might have delayed the ship, and re-assuring 
her greatly. 

“But Norman!” she said. 
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“Ah! true. Poor May! He will break down, to a cer- 
tainty, if he hears it. I will go at once, and keep guard over 
him, lest he should meet with this paper. But, pray don’t be 
alarmed. I assure you there is no cause. You will have letters 
to-morrow.” 

Ethel would fain have thrown off her finery and hurried 
home at once, but no one regarded the matter as she did. 
Dr. May agreed with Flora, that it was no worse than before, 
and though they now thought Ethel’s return desirable, on Mar- 
garet’s account, it would be better not to add to the shock by 
a sudden arrival, especially as they took in no daily paper at 
home. So the theatre was not to be given up, nor any of the 
subsequent plans, except so far as regarded Ethel; and, this 
agreed, they started for the scene of action. 

They were hardly in the street before they met the ubiqui- 
tous Mr. Ogilvie, saying, that Cheviot, Norman’s prompter, was 
aware of the report, and was guarding him, while he came to 
escort the ladies, through what he expressively called ‘the 
bear fight.” Ethel resolutely adhered to her father, and her 
cousin took care of Meta, who had been clinging in a tiptoe 
manner to the point of her brother’s high elbow, looking as if 
the crowd might easily brush off such a little fly, without his 
missing her. 

Inch by inch, a step at a time, the ladies were landed in a 
crowd of their own sex, where Flora bravely pioneered—they 
emerged on their benches, shook themselves out, and seated 
themselves. There was the swarm of gay ladies, around them, 
and beneath the area, fast being paved with heads, black, 
brown, grey and bald, a surging living sea, where Meta soon 
pointed out Dr. May and George; the mere sight of such masses 
of people was curious and interesting, reminding Ethel of 
Cherry Elwood having once shocked her by saying the Whit- 
monday club was the most beautiful sight in the whole year. 
And above! that gallery of trampling undergraduates, and 
more than trampling! Ethel and Meta could, at first, have 
found it in their hearts to be frightened at those thundering 
shouts, but the young ladies were usually of opinions so similar, 
that the louder grew the cheers, the more they laughed and 
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exulted, so carried along, that no cares could be remem- 
bered. 

Making a way through the thronged area, behold the pro- 
cession of scarlet Doctors, advancing through the midst, till 
the red and black Vice-Chancellor sat enthroned in the centre, 
and the scarlet line became a semicircle, dividing the flower- 
garden of ladies from the black mass below. 

Then came the introduction of the honorary Doctors, one 
by one, with the Latin speech, which Ethel’s companions un- 
reasonably required her to translate to them, while she was 
using all her ears to catch a word or two, and her eyes to 
glimpse at the features of men of note. 

By-and-by, a youth made his appearance in the rostrum, and 
a good deal of Latin ensued, of which Flora hoped Ethel was 
less tired of than she was. In time, however, Meta saw the 
spectacles removed, and George looking straight up, and she 
drew down her veil, and took hold of Flora’s hand, and Ethel 
flushed like a hot coal. Nevertheless, all contrived to see a 
tall figure, with face much flushed, and hands moving nervously! 
The world was tired, and people were departing, so that the 
first lines were lost, perhaps a satisfaction to Norman, but his 
voice soon cleared and became louder, his eyes lighted, and 
Ethel knew the “funny state” had come to his relief—people’s 
attention was arrested—there was no more going away— 

It was well that Norman was ignorant of the fears for Harry, 
for four lines had been added since Ethel had seen the poem, 
saying how self-sacrifice sent forth the sailor-boy from home, to 
the lone watch, the wave and storm, his spirit rising high, ere 
manhood braced his form. 

Applause did not come where Ethel had expected it; and, 
first, there was silence at the close, but, suddenly, the acclama- 
tions rose with deafening loudness, though hardly what greets 
some poems with more to catch the popular ear. 

Ethel’s great excitement was over, and presently she found 
herself outside of the theatre, a shower falling, and an umbrella 
held over her by Mr. Ogilvie, who was asking her if it was not 
admirable, and declaring the poem might rank with Heber’s 
Palestine, or Milman’s Apollo. 
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They were bound for a great luucheon at one of the Colleges, 
where Ethel might survey the Principal with whom Miss Rich 
had corresponded. Mr. Ogilvie sat next to her, told her all the 
names, and quizzed the dignitaries, but she had a sense of 
depression, and did not wish to enter into the usual strain of 
banter. He dropped his lively tone, and drew her out about 
Harry, till she was telling eagerly of her dear sailor brother, 
and found him so sympathizing and considerate, that she did 
not like him less; though she felt her intercourse with him a 
sort of intoxication, that would only make it worse for her by- 
and-by. 

During that whole luncheon, and their walk through the 
gardens, where there was a beautiful horticultural show, some- 
thing was always prompting her to say, while in this quasi-pri- 
vacy, that she was on the eve of departure, but she kept her re- 
solution against it—she thought it would have been an unwar- 
rantable experiment. 

When they returned to their inn, they found Norman look- 
ing fagged, but relieved, half-asleep on the sofa, with a novel 
in his hand. He roused himself as they came in, and, to avoid 
any compliments on his own performance, began—“ Well, 
Ethel, are you ready for the ball?” 

“We shall spare her the ball,” said Dr. May; “there is a 
report about the Alcestis, in the newspaper, that may make 
Margaret uncomfortable, and this good sister will not stay 
away from her.” 

Norman started up crying, “ What, papa?” 

“It is a mere nothing in reality,” said Dr. May, “only what 
we knew before;” and he showed his son the paragraph, which 
Norman read as a death warrant—the colour ebbed from his 
lips and cheeks—he trembled so, that he was obliged to sit 
down, and, without speaking, he kept his eyes fixed on the 
words, “Serious apprehensions are entertained with regard to 
H. M. S. Alcestis, Captain Gordon —” 

“If you had seen as many newspaper reports come to no- 
thing, as I have, you would not take this so much to heart,” 
said Dr. May. “I expect to hear that this very mail has 
brought letters.” 
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And Meta added that, at luncheon, she had been seated next 
to one of the honorary doctors—a naval captain—who had 
been making discoveries in the South Sea, and that he had 
scouted the notion of harm befalling the Alcestis, and given all 
manner of reassuring suppositions as to her detention, adding 
besides, that no one believed the Australian paper, whence the 
report was taken. He had seen the Alcestis, knew Captain 
Gordon, and spoke of him as one of the safest people in the 
world. Had his acquaintance extended to lieutenants and mid- 
shipmen, it would have been perfect—as it was, the tidings 
brought back the blood to Norman’s cheek, and the light to 
his eye. 

“ When do we set off?” was Norman’s question. 

“At five,” said Ethel. ‘You mean it, papa?” 

“I did intend it, if I had gone alone, but I shall not take you 
till eight; nor you Norman, at all.” 

Norman was bent on returning, but his father and Flora 
would not hear of it. Flora could not spare him, and Dr. May 
was afraid of the effect of anxiety on nerves and spirits so 
sensitive. While this was going on, Mr. Ogilvie looked 
at Ethel in consternation, and said, “Are you really going 
home?” 

“Yes, my eldest sister must not be left alone when she 
hears this.” 

He looked down—Ethel had the resolution to walk away. 
Flora could not give up the ball, and Meta found that she must 
go; but both the Normans spent a quiet evening with Dr. May 
and Ethel. Norman May hada bad headache, which he was 
allowed to have justly earned; Dr. May was very happy reviving 
all his Scottish recollections, and talking to young Ogilvie 
about Edinburgh.—Once, there was a private consultation. 
Ethel was provoked and ashamed at the throbs that it would 
excite. What! on a week’s acquaintance?— 

When alone with her father, she began to nerve herself for 
something heroic, and great was her shame when she heard 
only of her cousin’s kind consideration for her brother, whom 
he wished to take home with him, and thence to see the High- 
lands, so as to divert his anxiety for Harry, as well as to call him 
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off from the studies with which he had this term overworked 
himself even more than usual. Dr. May had given most grate- 
ful consent, and he spoke highly in praise of the youth; but 
there was no more to come, and Ethel could have beaten her- 
self for the moment of anticipation. 

Meta came home, apologizing for wakening Ethel—but 
Ethel had not been asleep. The ball had not, it seemed, been 
as charming to her as most events were, and Ethel heard a 
sigh, as the little lady lay down in her bed. 

Late as it was when she went to rest, Meta rose to see the 
travellers off—she sent hosts of messages to her father, and 
wished she might go with them. George and Flora were not 
visible, and Dr. May was leaving messages for them, and for 
Norman, in her charge, when the two Balliol men walked in. 

Ethel had hoped it was over, yet she could not be sorry that 
the two youths escorted them to the station, and, as Ethel was 
placed in the carriage, she believed that she heard something 
of never forgetting—happiest week—but in the civilities which 
the other occupant of the carriage was offering for the accom- 
modation of their lesser luggage, she lost the exact words, and 
the last she heard were, “Good bye—I hope you will find letters 
at home.” 


CHAPTER X. 


True to the kindred points of Heaven and home. 
WORDSWORTH. 


ETHELDRED’S dream was over. She had wakered to the in- 
side of a Great Western carriage, her father beside her, and 
opposite a thin, foreign-looking gentleman. Her father, to 
whom her life was to be devoted! She looked at his profile, 
defined against the window, and did not repent. Ina sort of 
impulse to do something for him, she took his hat from his 
hand, and was going to dispose of it in the roof, when he 
turned, smiling his thanks, but saying, “it was not worth while 
—this carriage was a very transitory resting-place.” 

The stranger at that moment sprang to his feet, exclaiming, 
“Dick himself!” 
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“Spencer! old fellow, is it you?” cried Dr. May, in a voice 

of equal amazement and joy, holding out his hand, which was 

grasped and wrung with a force that made Ethel shrink for the 
poor maimed arm. 

“Ha! what is amiss with your arm?” was the immediate 
question. Three technical words were spoken in a matter of 
fact way, as Dr. May replaced his hand in his bosom, and then, 
with an eager smile, said, “Ethel, here! You have heard of 
him?” 

Ethel had indeed, and gave her hand cordially, surprised by 
the bow and air of deferential politeness with which it was re- 
ceived, like a favour, while Dr. Spencer asked her whether she 
had been staying in Oxford. 

: Aye, and what for, do you think?” said Dr. May, joy- 
ously. 

“You don’t say that was your son who held forth yesterday! 
I thought his voice had a trick of yours—but then I thought 
you would have held by old Cambridge.” 

“What could I do?” said Dr. May, deprecatingly; “the boy 
would go and get a Balliol scholarship—” 

“Why! the lad is a genius! a poet—no mistake about it! 
but I scarcely thought you could have one of such an age.” 

“Of his age! His brother is in Holy Orders—one of his 
sisters is married. There’s for you, Spencer!” 

“Bless me, Dick! I thought myself a young man!” 

“What! with hair of that colour?” said Dr. May, looking at 
his friends milk-white locks. 

“Bleached by that frightful sickly season at Poonshedagore, 
when I thought I was done for. But you! you—the boy of 
the whole lot! You think me very disrepectful to your 
father,” added he, turning to Ethel, “but you see what old 
times are.” 

“1 know,” said Ethel, with a bright look. 

“So you were in the theatre, yesterday,” continued Dr. 
May; “but there is no seeing anyone in such a throng. How 
long have you been in England?” 

“A fortnight. I went at once to see my sister, at Malvern; 
there I fell in with Rudden, the man I was with in New Guinea. 
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He was going up to be made an honorary Doctor, and made 
me come with him.” 

“And where are you bound for?” as the train showed signs 
of a halt. 

“For London. I meant to hunt up Mat. Fleet, and hear of 
you and other old friends.” 

“Does he expect you?” 

“No one expects me. Iam a regular vagabond.” 

“Come home with us,” said Dr. May, laying his hand on his 
arm. “lI cannot part with you so soon. Come, find your lug- 
gage. Take your ticket for Gloucester.” 

“So suddenly. Will it not be inconvenient?” said he, look- 
ing tempted, but irresolute. 

«O no, no; pray come!” said Ethel, eagerly. ‘We shall 
be so glad.” 

He looked his courteous thanks, and soon was with them 
en route for Stoneborough. 

Ethel’s thoughts were diverted from all she had left at Ox- 
ford. She could not but watch those two old friends. She knew 
enough of the traveller to enter into her father’s happiness, and 
to have no fears of another Sir Matthew. 

They had been together at Stoneborough, at Cambridge, at 
Paris, at Edinburgh, always linked in the closest friendship; 
but, by Dr. May’s own account, his friend had been the diligent 
one of the pair, a bright compound of principle and spirit, and 
highly distinguished in all his studies, and Dr. May’s model of 
perfection. Their paths had since lain far apart, and they had 
not seen each other, since, twenty-six years ago, they had 
parted in London—the one to settle at his native town, while 
the other accepted a situation as a travelling physician. On his 
return, he had almost sacrificed his life, by self-devoted attend- 
ance on a fever-stricken emigrant-ship. He had afterwards re- 
ceived an appointment in India, and there the correspondence 
had died away, and Dr. May had lost traces of him, only know- 
iug that, in a visitation of cholera, he had again acted with the 
same carelessness of his own life, and a severe illness, which 
had broken up his health, had occasioned him to relinquish 
his post. 
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It now appeared that he had thought himself coming home 
ever since. He had gone to recruit, in the Himalayas, and had 
become engrossed in scientific observations on their altitudes, 
as well as investigations in natural history. Going to Calcutta, 
he had fallen in with a party about to explore the Asiatic islands, 
and he had accompanied them, as well as going on an expedition 
into the interior of Australia. He had been employed in various 
Sanitary arrangements there, and in India, and had finally 
worked his way slowly home, overland, visiting Egypt and 
Palestine, and refreshing his memory with every Italian, Ger- 
man, or French Cathedral, or work of art, that had delighted 
him in early days. 

He was a slight, small man, much sun-burnt, nearly bald, 
and his hair snowy, but his eyes were beautiful, very dark, soft, 
and smiling, and yet their gaze peculiarly keen and steady, as 
if ready for any emergency, and his whole frame was full of 
alertness and vigour. His voice was clear and sweet, and his 
manner most refined and polished; indeed, his courtesy to 
Ethel, whenever there was a change of carriage, was so exem- 
plary, that she understood it as the effect on a chivalrous mind, 
of living where a lady was a rare and precious article. It 
frightened Ethel a little at first, but, before the end of the 
journey, she had already begun to feel, towards him, like an 
old friend—one of those inheritances, who are so much valued 
and loved, like a sort of uncles-in-friendship. She had an 
especial grateful honour for the delicate tact which asked no 
questions, as she saw his eye often falling anxiously on her 
father’s left hand, where the wedding ring shone upon the little 
finger. 

There was talk enough upon his travels, on public changes, 
and on old friends; but, after those first few words, home had 
never been mentioned. 

When, at five o’clock, the engine blew its whistle, at the old 
familiar station, Dr. May had scarcely put his head out before 
Adams hastened up to him with a note. 

All well at home?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Margaret sent up the gig.” 

“I must go at once,” said Dr. May, hastily—“ the Larkins” 
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child is worse. Ethel, take care of him, and introduce him. 
Love to Margaret. Pll be at home before tea.” 

He was driven off at speed, and Ethel proposed to walk 
home. Dr. Spencer gave her his arm, and was silent; but 
presently said, in a low, anxious voice, “My dear, you must 
forgive me, I have heard nothing for many years. Your 
mother—” 

“Tt was an accident,” said Ethel, looking straight before 
her. “It was when papa’s arm was hurt. The carriage was 
overturned.” 

“ And—” repeated Dr. Spencer, earnestly. 

“She was killed on the spot,” said Ethel, speaking shortly, 
and abruptly. If she was to say it at all, she could not do so 
otherwise. 

He was dreadfully shocked—she knew it by the shudder of 
his arm, and a tight, suppressed groan. He did not speak, 
and Ethel, as if a relief from the silence must be made, said 
what was not very consoling, and equally blunt. ‘‘ Margaret 
had some harm done to her spine—she cannot walk.” 

He did not seem to hear, but walked on, as in a dream, 
where Ethel guided him; and she would not interrupt him 
again. 

They had just passed Mr. Bramshaw’s office, when a voice 
was heard behind, calling, “Miss Ethel! Miss Ethel!” and Ed- 
ward Anderson, now articled to Mr. Bramshaw, burst out, pen 
in hand, and looking shabby and inky. 

«Miss Ethel!” he said, breathlessly, “I beg your pardon, 
but have you heard from Harry?” 

“No!” said Ethel. “Have they had that paper at home?” 

“Not that I know of,” said Edward. “My mother wanted 
to send it, but I would not take it—not while Dr. May was 
away.” 

“Thank you—that was very kind of you.” 

“And oh! Miss Ethel, do you think it is true?” 

“We hope not,” said Ethel, kindly—“ we saw a Captain at 
Oxford who thought it not at all to be depended on.” 

“Tam so glad,” said Edward; and, shaking hands, he went 
back to his high stool, Ethel feeling that he deserved the pains 
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that Norman had taken to spare and befriend him. She spoke 
to her companion in explanation, “We are very anxious for 
news of my next brother’s ship, Alcestis, in the Pacific—” 

“More!” exclaimed poor Dr. Spencer, almost overpowered; 
“Good Heavens! I thought May, at least, was happy!” 

“He is not unhappy,” said Ethel, not sorry that they had 
arrived at the back entrance of the shrubbery. 

“How long ago was this?” said he, standing still, as soon 
as they had passed into the garden. 

“Four years, next October. I assure you, his spirits are al- 
most always good.” 

“ When I was at Adelaide, little thinking!” he sighed, then 
recollecting himself. “Forgive me, I have given you pain.” 

“No,” she said, “or rather, I gave you more.” 

“I knew her—” and there he broke off, paused for a minute, 
then collecting himself, seemed resolutely to turn away from 
the subject, and said, walking on, “This garden is not much 
altered.” 

At that moment, a little shrill voice broke out in remon- 
strance among the laurels—“But you know, Daisy, you are the 
captain of the forty thieves!” 

“A startling announcement!” said Dr. Spencer, looking at 
Ethel, and the next two steps brought them in view of the play- 
place in the laurels, where Aubrey lay on the ground, feigning 
sleep, but keeping a watchful eye over Blanche, who was drop- 
ping something into the holes of inverted flower pots, Gertrude 
dancing about in a way that seemed to have called for the re- 
proof of the more earnest actors. 

“Ethel! Ethel” screamed the children, with one voice, and, 
while the two girls stood in shyness at her companion, Aubrey 
had made a dart at her neck, and hung upon her, arms, legs, 
body, and all, like a wild cat. 

“That will do! that will do, old man—let go! Speak to Dr. 
Spencer, my dear.” 

Blanche did so demurely, and asked where was papa? 

“Coming, as soon as he has been to Mrs. Larkins’s poor 
baby.” 

“George Larkins has been here,” said Aubrey. “And I 
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have finished Vipera et lima, Ethel, but Margaret makes such 
false quantities!” 

“What is your name, youngster?” said Dr. Spencer, laying 
his hand on Aubrey’s head. 

“ Aubrey Spencer May,” was the answer. 

“Hey day! where did you steal my name?” exclaimed Dr. 
Spencer, while Aubrey stood abashed at so mysterious an ac- 
cusation. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Blanche, seizing on Ethel, and whispering, 
“Ts it really the boy that climbed the market cross?” 

“You see your fame lives here,” said Ethel, smiling, as Dr. 
Spencer evidently heard. 

“He was a little boy!” said Aubrey, indignantly, looking at 
the grey-haired man. 

“There!” said Ethel to Dr. Spencer. 

“The tables turned!” he said, laughing heartily, “But do 
not let me keep you—You would wish to prepare your sister 
for a stranger, and 1 shall improve my acquaintance here, 
Where are the forty thieves?” 

“J am all of them,” said the innocent, daisy-faced Gertrude; 
and Ethel hastened towards the house, glad of the permission 
granted by his true good-breeding. 

There was a shriek of welcome from Mary, who sat working 
beside Margaret. Ethel was certain that no evil tidings had 
come to her eldest sister, so joyous was her exclamation of 
wonder and rebuke to her home-sick Ethel. “Naughty girl! 
running home at once! I did think you would have been happy 
there!” 

“So I was,” said Ethel, hastily; “but who do you think I 
have brought home?” Margaret flushed with such a pink, that 
Ethel resolved never to set her guessing again, and hurried to 
explain; and having heard that all was well, and taken her 
housekeeping measures, she proceeded to fetch the guest; but 
Mary, who had been unusually silent all this time, ran after her, 
and checked her. 

“Ethel, have you heard?” she said. 

“Have you?” said Ethel. 

“George Larkins rode in this morning to see when papa 
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would come home, and he told me. He said I had better not 
tell Margaret, for he did not believe it.” 

“And you have not! That is very good of you, Mary.” 

“Oh! Iam glad you are come! 1 could not have helped 
telling, if you had been away a whole week! But, Ethel, does 
papa believe it?” Poor Mary’s full lip swelled, and her eyes 
swam, ready to laugh or weep, in full faith in her sister’s 
answer. 

Ethel told of Meta’s captain, and the smile predominated, 
and settled down into Mary’s usual broad beamy look, like a 
benignant rising sun on the sign of an inn, as Ethel praised her 
warmly for a fortitude and consideration of which she had not 
thought her capable. 

Dr. Spencer was discovered full in the midst of the comedy 
of the forty thieves, alternating, as required, between the 
robber-captain and the ass, and the children in perfect ecstasies 
with him. 

They all followed in his train to the drawing-room, and were 
so clamorous, that he could have no conversation with Marga- 
ret. He certainly made them so, but Ethel, remembering what 
a blow her disclosures had been, thought it would be only a 
kindness to send Aubrey to show him to his room, where he 
might have some peace. 

She was not sorry to be very busy, so as to have little time 
to reply to the questions on the doings at Oxford, and the 
cause of her sudden return; and yet it would have been a 
comfort to be able to sit down to understand herself, and re- 
call her confused thoughts. But solitary reflection was a thing 
only to be hoped for in that house in bed, and Ethel was 
obliged to run up and down, and attend to everybody, under 
an undefined sense that she had come home to a dull, anxious 
world of turmoil. 

Margaret seemed to guess nothing, that was one comfort; 
she evidently thought that her return was fully accounted for 
by the fascination of her papa’s presence inastrange place. She 
gave Ethel no credit for the sacrifice, naturally supposing that 
she could not enjoy herself away from home. Ethel did not 
know whether to be glad or not; she was relieved, but it was 
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flat. As to Norman Ogilvie, one or two inquiries whether she 
liked him, and if Norman were going to Scotland with him, 
were all that passed, and it was very provoking to be made so 
hot and conscious by them. 

She could not begin to dress till late, and while she was un- 
packing, she heard her father come home, among the children’s 
loud welcomes, and go to the drawing-room. He presently 
knocked at the door between their rooms. 

“So Margaret does not know?” he said. 

“No, Mary has been so very good;” and she told what had 
passed. 

“Well done, Mary, I must tell her so. She is a good girl 
on a pinch, you see!” 

“And we don’t speak of it now? Or will it hurt Margaret 
more to think we keep things from her?” 

“That is the worst risk of the two. Ihave seen great hatm 
done in that way. Mention it, but without seeming to make too 
much of it.” 

“Won't you, papa?”— 

“You had better—It will seem of less importance. I think 
nothing of it myself—” 

Nevertheless, Ethel saw that he could not trust himself to 
broach the subject to Margaret. 

“How was the Larkins’ baby?” 

“Doing better. What have you done with Spencer?” 

“J put him into Richard’s room. ‘The children were eating 
him up! He is so kind to them.” 

“Aye! I say, Ethel, that was a happy consequence of your 
coming home with me.” 

“What a delightful person he is!” 

“Is he not? A true knight errant, as he always was! I could 
not tell you what I owed to him as a boy—all my life, I may say 
—Ethel,” he added, suddenly; “we must do our best to make 
him happy here. I know it now—I never guessed it then, but 

one is very hard and selfish when one is happy—” 

“What do you mean, papa?” 

“I see it now,” continued Dr. May, incoherently; “the cause 
of his wandering life—advantages thrown aside. He! the most 
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worthy. Things I little heeded at the time have come back on 
me! I understand why he banished himself!” 

“Why?” asked Ethel, bewildered. 

“She never had an idea of it; but I might have guessed 
from what fell from him unconsciously, for not a word would 
he have said—nor did he say, to show how he sacrificed him- 
self!” 

“Who was it? Aunt Flora?” said Ethel, beginning to collect 
his meaning. 

“No, Ethel, it was your own dear mother! You will think 
this another romantic fancy of mine, but I am sure of it.” 

“So am I,” said Ethel. 

“How—what? Ah! I remembered, after we parted, that he 
might know nothing—” 

“He asked me,” said Ethel. 

“And how did he bear it?” 

Ethel told, and the tears filled her father’s eyes. “It was 
wrong and cruel in me to bring him home unprepared! and 
then to leave it to you. I always forget other people’s feelings. 
Poor Spencer! And now, Ethel, you see what manner of man 
we have here, and how we ought to treat him.” 

“Indeed I do!” 

“The most unselfish—the most self-sacrificing—” continued 
Dr. May. “And to see what it all turned on! I happened to 
have this place open to me—the very cause, perhaps, of my 
having taken things easy—and so the old Professor threw op- 
portunities in my way; while Aubrey Spencer, with every re- 
commendation that man could have, was set aside, and exiled 
himself, leaving the station, and all he might so easily have 
gained. Ah, Ethel, Sir Matthew Fleet never came near him in 
ability. But not one word to interfere with me, would he say, 
and—how I have longed to meet him again, after parting in 
my selfish, unfeeling gladness; and now I have nothing to do 
for him, but show him how little I was to be trusted with her.” 

Ethel never knew how to deal with these occasional bursts 
of grief, but she said that she thought Dr. Spencer was very 
much pleased to have met with him, and delighted with the 
children, 
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“Ah! well, you are her children,” said Dr. May, with his 
hand on Ethel’s shoulder. 

So they went down-stairs, and found Mary making tea; and 
Margaret, fearing Dr. Spencer was overwhelmed with his 
young admirers—for Aubrey and Gertrude were one on each 
knee, and Blanche, standing beside him, inflicting on hima 
catalogue of the names and ages of all the eleven. 

“Ethel has introduced you, I see,” said Dr. May. 

“Aye, I assure you, it was an alarming introduction. No 
sooner do I enter your garden, than I hear that I am in the 
midst of the Forty Thieves. I find a young lady putting the 
world to death, after the fashion of Hamlet—and, looking 
about to find what I have lost, I find this urchin has robbed me 
of my name—a property I supposed was always left to unfor- 
tunate travellers, however small they might be chopped them- 
selves.” 

“Well, Aubrey boy, will you make restitution?” 

“It is my name,” said Aubrey, positively; for, as his father 
added, “He is not without dread of the threat being fulfilled, 
and himself left to be that Anon, who, Blanche says, writes so 
much poetry.” 

Aubrey privately went to Ethel, to ask her if this were pos- 
sible; and she had to reassure him, by telling him that they 
were “only in fun.” 

It was fun with a much deeper current though; for Dr. 
Spencer was saying, with asmile, between gratification and 
sadness, “I did not think my name would have been remem- 
bered here so long.” 

“We had used up mine, and the grandfathers’, and the 
uncles’, and began to think we might look a little further 
a-field,” said Dr. May. “If I had only known where you were, 
I would have asked you to be the varlet’s godfather; but I was 
much afraid you were no where in the land of the living.” 

“I have but one godson, and he is coffee-coloured! I ought 
to have written; but, you see, for seven years I thought I was 
coming home.” 

Aubrey had recovered sufficiently to observe to Blanche, 
“that was almost as bad as Ulysses,” which, being overheard 
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and repeated, led to the information that he was Ethel’s pupil, 
whereupon Dr. Spencer began to inquire after the school, and 
to exclaim at his friend for having deserted it in the person of 
Tom. Dr. May looked convicted, but said it was all Norman’s 
fault; and Dr. Spencer, shaking his head at Blanche, opined 
that the young gentleman was a great innovater, and that he 
was sure he was at the bottom of the pulling down the Market 
Cross, and the stopping up Randall’s Alley—iniquities of the 
“nasty people,” of which she already had made him aware. 

“Poor Norman, he suffered enough anent Randall’s Alley,” 
said Dr. May; “but as to the Market Cross, that came down a 
year before he was born.” 

“Jt was the Town Council!” said Ethel. 

“One of the ordinary stultifications of Town Councils?”— 

“Take care, Spencer,” said Dr. May. “I ama Town Council 
man myself—” 

“You, Dick!” and he turned with a start of astonishment, 
and went into a fit of laughing, re-echoed by all the young 
ones, who were especially tickled by hearing, from another, 
the abbreviation that had, hitherto, only lived in the favourite 
expletive, “As sure as my name is Dick May.” 

“Of course,” said Dr. May. “ ‘Dost thou not suspect my 
place? Dost thou not suspect my years? One that hath two 
gowns, and everything handsome about him!’ ” 

His friend laughed the more, and they betook themselves 
to the College stories, of which the quotation from Dogberry 
seemed to have reminded them. 

There was something curious and affecting in their manner 
to each other. Often it was the easy bantering familiarity of 
the two youths they had once been together, with somewhat of 
elder brotherhood on Dr. Spencer’s side—and of looking up 
on Dr. May’s—and just as they had recurred to these terms, 
some allusion would bring back to Dr. Spencer, that the heed- 
less, high-spirited “Dick,” whom he had always had much ado 
to keep out of scrapes, was a householder, a man of weight 
and influence; a light which would at first strike him as most 
ludicrous, and then mirth would end in a sigh, for there was 
yet another aspect! After having thought of him so long as 
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the happy husband of Margaret Mackenzie, he found her place 
vacant, and the trace of deep grief apparent on the counten- 
ance, once so gay—the oppression of anxiety marked on the 
brow, formerly so joyous, the merriment almost more touching 
than gravity would have been, for the former nature seemed 
rather shattered than altered. In merging towards this side, 
there was a tender respect in Dr. Spencer’s manner that was 
most beautiful, though this evening such subjects were scru- 
pulously kept at the utmost distance, by the constant inter- 
change of new and old jokes and stories. 

Only when bed-time had come, and Margaret had been 
carried off—did a silence fall on the two friends, unbroken till 
Dr. May rose and proposed going up-stairs. When he gave 
his hand to wish good night, Dr. Spencer held it this time most 
carefully, and said, “Oh May! I did not expect this!” 

“I should have prepared you,” said his host, “but I never 
recollected that you knew nothing—” 

“I had dwelt on your happiness!” 

“There never were two happier creatures for twenty-two 
years,” said Dr. May, his voice low with emotion. “Sorrow 
spared her! Yes, think of her always in undimmed brightness 
—always smiling as you remember her—She was happy. She 
is,” he concluded. His friend had turned aside and hidden his 
face with his hand, then looked up for a moment, “And you, 
Dick,” he said briefly. 

“Sorrow spared her,” was Dr. May’s first answer. “And 
hers are very good children!” 

There was a silence again, ending in Dr. May’s saying, 
“What do you think of my poor girl?” 

They discussed the nature of the injury: Dr. Spencer could 
not feel otherwise than that it was a very hopeless matter, Her 
father owned that he had thought so from the first, and had 
wondered at Sir Matthew Fleet’s opinion. His subdued tone 
of patience and resignation, struck his guest above all, as 
changed from what he had once been. 

“You have been sorely tried,” he said, when they parted 
at his room door. 

“I have received much good!” simply answered Dr. May, 
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Good night! Iam glad to have you here—if you can bear 
it.” 

“Bear it? Dick! how like that girl is to you! She is your- 
self!” 

“Such a self as I never was! Good-night.” 

Ethel ovetcame the difficulty of giving the account of the 
newspaper alarm, with tolerable success, by putting the story 
of Meta’s conversation foremost. Margaret did not take it to 
heart as much as she had feared, nor did she appear to dwell 
on it afterwards. The truth was perhaps that Dr. Spencer’s 
visit was to everyone more of an excitement and amusement 
than it was to Ethel. Not that she did not like him extremely, 
but after such a week as she had been spending, the home- 
world seemed rather stale and unprofitable. 

Miss Bracy relapsed into a state of “feeling,” imagining 
perhaps that Ethel had distrusted her capabilities, and there- 
fore returned; or as Ethel herself sometimes feared, there 
might be an irritability in her own manner that gave cause of 
annoyance. The children were inclined to be riotous with their 
new friend, who made much of them continually, and espe- 
cially patronized Aubrey; Mary was proud of showing how 
much she had learnt to do for Margaret in her sister’s absence; 
Dr. May was so much taken up with his friend, that Ethel saw 
less of him than usual, and she began to believe that it had 
been all a mistake that everyone was so dependant on her, for, 
in fact, they did much better without her. 

Meantime, she heard of the gaieties which the others were 
enjoying, and she could not feel heroic when they regretted 
her. At the end of a week, Meta Rivers was escorted home 
from Warwick by two servants, and came to Stoneborough, 
giving a lively description of all the concluding pleasures, but 
declaring that Ethel’s departure had taken away the zest of the 
whole, and Mr. Ogilvie had been very disconsolate. Margaret 
had not been prepared to hear that Mr. Ogilvie had been so 
constant a companion, and was struck by finding that Ethel 
had passed over one who had evidently been so great an in- 
gredient in the delights of the expedition. Meta had, however, 
observed nothing—she was a great deal too simple and too 
The Datsy Chain. 11. 10 
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much engrossed for such notions to have crossed her mind; 
but Margaret inferred something, and hoped to learn more 
when she should see Flora. This would not be immediately. 
George and his wife were gone to London, and thence intended 
to pay a round of visits; and Norman had accompanied his 
namesake to Glenbracken. 

Ethel fought hard with her own petulance and sense of 
tedium at home, which was, as she felt, particularly uncalled 
for at present; when Dr. Spencer was enlivening them so much, 
He was never in the way, he was always either busy in the 
dining-room in the morning with books and papers, or wander- 
ing about his old school-boy haunts in the town, or taking 
Adams’ place, and driving out Dr. May, or sometimes joining 
the children in a walk, to their supreme delight. His sketches, 
for he drew most beautifully, were an endless pleasure to Mar- 
garet, with his explanations of them—she even tried to sit up 
to copy them, and he ibegan to teach Blanche to draw. The 
evenings, when there was certain to be some entertaining talk 
going on between the two Doctors, were very charming, and 
Margaret seemed quite revived by seeing her father so happy 
with his friend. Ethel knew she ought to be happy also, and 
if attention could make her so, she had it, for kind and cour- 
teous as Dr. Spencer was to all, she seemed to have a double 
charm for him. It was as if he found united in her the quaint 
brusquerie, that he had loved in her father, with somewhat of 
her mother; for though Ethel had less personal resemblance to 
Mrs. May than any other of the family, Dr. Spencer transferred 
to her much of the chivalrous distant devotion, with which he 
had regarded her mother. Ethel was very little conscious of 
it, but he was certainly her sworn knight, and there was an 
eagerness in his manner of performing every little service for 
her, a deference in his way of listening to her, over and above 
his ordinary polish of manner. 

Ethel lighted up, and enjoyed herself when talking was 
going on—her periods of ennui were when she had to set about 
any home employment—when Aubrey’s lessons did not go well 

—when she wanted to speak to her father, and could not catch 
him; and even when she had to go to.Cocksmoor. ; 
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She did not seem to make any progress there—the room 
was very full, and very close, the children were dull, and she 
began to believe she was doing no good—it was all a weari- 
ness. But she was so heartily ashamed of her feelings, that 
she worked the more vehemently for them, and the utmost 
show that they outwardly made was, that Margaret thought her 
less vivacious than her wont, and she was a little too peremptory 
at times with Mary and Blanche. She had so much disliked 
the display that Flora had made about Cocksmoor, that she 
had imposed total silence on it upon her younger sisters, and 
Dr. Spencer had spent a fortnight at Stoneborough without 
being aware of their occupation; when there occurred such an 
extremely sultry day, that Margaret remonstrated with Ethel 
on her intention of broiling herself and Mary by walking to 
Cocksmoor, when the quicksilver stood at 80° in the shade. 

Ethel was much inclined to stay at home, but she did not 
know whether this was from heat or from idleness, and her 
fretted spirits took the turn of determination—so she posted 
off at a galloping pace, that her brothers called her “ Cocks- 
moor speed,” and Mary panted by her side, humbly petitioning 
for the plantation path, when she answered “that it was as well 
to be hot in the sun as in the shade.” 

The school-room was unusually full, all the haymaking mo- 
thers made it serve as an infant school, and though as much 
window was opened as there could be, the effect was not cool- 
ness. Nevertheless, Ethel sat down and gathered her class 
round her, and she had just heard the chapter once read, when 
there was a little confusion, a frightened cry of Ethel!” and 
before she could rise to her feet—a flump upon the floor—poor 
Mary had absolutely fainted dead away. 

Ethel was much terrified, and very angry with herself; Mary 
was no light weight, but Mrs. Elwood coming at their cry; 
helped Ethel to drag her into the outer room, where she soon 
began to recover, and to be excessively puzzled as to what had 
happened to her. She said the sea was roaring, and where 
was Harry? and then she looked much surprised to find her- 
self lying on Mrs. Elwood’s damp flags—a circumstance ex- 
tremely distressing to Mrs, Elwood, who wanted to carry her 

r0* 
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up-stairs into Cherry’s room, very clean and very white, but 
with such a sun shining full into it! 

Ethel lavished all care, and reproached herself greatly, 
though to be sure nothing had ever been supposed capable of 
hurting Mary, and Mary herself protested that nothing at all 
had ailed her till the children’s voices began to sound funny, 
and turned into the waves of the sea, and therewith poor Mary 
burst into a great flood of tears, and asked whether Harry 
would ever come back. The tears did her a great deal of good, 
though not so much as the being petted by Ethel, and she soon 
declared herself perfectly well; but Ethel could not think of 
letting her walk home, and sent off a boy—who she trusted 
would not faint—with a note to Margaret, desiring her to send 
the gig, which fortunately was at home to-day. 

Mary had partaken of some of Mrs. Elwood’s tea, which, 
though extremely bitter, seemed a great cordial, and was sit- 
ting, quite revived, in the arbour at the door, when the gig 
stopped, and Dr. Spencer walked in. 

“Well, and how are you?” 

“Quite well now, thank you. Was Margaret frightened? 
Why did you come?” 

“I thought it would make her happier, as your father was 
not athome. Here, let me feel your pulse. Do you think no 
one is a doctor but your papa? There’s not much the matter 
with you, however. Where is Ethel?” 

“Tn the school,” and Mary opened the door. Dr. Spencer 
looked in, as Ethel came out, and his face put her in mind of 
Norman’s look. 

“No wonder!” was all he said. 

Ethel was soon satisfied that he did not think Mary ill. In 
fact, he said fainting was the most natural and justifiable 
measure, under the circumstances. ‘How many human crea- 
tures do you keep there?” he asked. 

“Forty-seven to-day,” said Mary, proudly. 

“I shall indict you for cruelty to animals! I think I have 
known it hotter at Poonshedagore, but there we had pun- 


kahs!” 
“Tt was very wrong of me,” said Ethel. “I should have 
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thought of poor Mary, in that sunny walk, but Mary never 
complains.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Mary, “‘it did not hurt.” 

“Pm not thinking of Mary,” said Dr. Spencer, “but of the 
wretched beings you are leaving shut up there. I wonder what 
the mercury would be there.” 

“We cannot help it,” said Mary. “We cannot get the 
ground.” 

And Mary having been voted into the seat of honour and 
comfort, by his side, in the carriage, told her version of Cocks- 
moor and the Committee; while Ethel sat up in the little nar- 
row seat behind, severely reproaching herself for her want of 
consideration towards one so good and patient as Mary, who 
proved to have been suffering far more on Harry’s account 
than they had guessed, and who was so simple and thorough- 
going in doing her duty. This was not being a good elder 
sister, and, when they came home, she confessed it, and 
showed so much remorse, that poor Mary was quite shocked, 
and cried so bitterly, that it was necessary to quit the subject. 

“Ethel, dearest,” said Margaret, that night, after they were 
in bed, “is there anything the matter?” 

“No, nothing, but that Oxford has spoilt me,” said Ethel, 
resolutely. “Iam very cross and selfish!” 

“It will be better by-and-by,” said Margaret, “if only you 
are sure you have nothing to make you unhappy.” 

“Nothing,” said Ethel. She was becoming too much 
ashamed of her fancy to breathe one word about it, and she 
had spoken the truth. Pleasure had spoilt her. 

“If only we could do something for Cocksmoor!” she 
sighed, presently, “with that one hundred and fifty pounds 
lying idle.” 

Margaret was very glad that her thoughts were taking this 
channel, but it was not a promising one, for there seemed to 
be nothing practicable, present or future. The ground could 
not be had—the pig would not get over the stile—the old 
woman could not get home to-night. Cocksmoor must put up 
with its present school, and Mary must not be walked to death. 

Or, as Ethel drew her own moral, sacrifice must not be 
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selfish. One great resolution that has been costly, must not 
blunt us in the daily details of life. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, Chapels had been 
Churches, and poor men’s cottages, princes’ palaces.” 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


“Dick,” said Dr. Spencer, as the friends sat together in 
the evening, after Mary’s swoon, “you seem to have found an 
expedient for making havoc among your daughters.” 

“It does not hurt them,” said Dr. May, carelessly. 

“Pretty well, after the specimen of to-day.” 

“That was chance.” 

“If you like it, I have no more to say; but I should like to 
make you sit for two hours in such a temperature. If they 
were mine—” 

“Very fine talking, but I would not take the responsibility 
of hindering the only pains that have ever been taken with 
that unlucky place. You don’t know that girl Ethel. She 
began at fifteen, entirely of her own accord, and has never 
faltered. Ifany of the children there are saved from perdition, 
it is owing to her, and I am not going to be the man to stop 
her. They are strong, healthy girls, and I cannot see that it 
does them any harm—rather good.” 

“Have you any special predilection for a room eight feet 
by nine?” 

“Can’t be helped. What would you have said if you had 
seen the last?” 

“What is this about one hundred and fifty pounds in hand?” 

“The ladies here chose to have a fancy fair, the only result 
of which, hitherto; has been the taking away my Flora. There 
is the money, but the land can’t be had.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tied up between the Drydale Estate and—College, and 
in the hands of the quarry master, Nicolson. There was an 
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application made to the College, but they did not begin at the 
right end.” 

“Upon my word, Dick, you take it easy!” cried his friend, 
rather indignantly. 

“I own I have not stirred in the matter,” said Dr. May. “I 
knew nothing would come to good under the pack of silly 
women that our schools are ridden with—” and, as he heard a 
sound a little like “pish!” he continued, “and that old 
Ramsden, it is absolutely useless to work with such a head— 
or no head. There’s nothing for it, but to wait for better 
times, instead of setting up independent, insubordinate action.” 

“You are the man to leave venerable abuses undis- 
turbed!” 

“The cure is worse than the disease!” 

“There spoke the Corporation!” 

“Ah! it was not the way you set to work in Poonsheda- 
gore.” 

“Why, really, when the venerable abuses consisted of Hin- 
doos praying to their own three-legged stools, and keeping 
sacred monkeys in honour of the ape Hanyuman, it was a 
question whether one could be a Christian oneself, and suffer 
it undisturbed. It was coming it too strong, when 1 was re- 
quested to lend my own step-ladder for the convenience of an 
exhibition of a devotee, swinging on hooks in his sides. 

Dr. Spencer had, in fact, never rested till he had established 
a mission in his former remote station; and his brown godson, 
once a Brahmin, now an exemplary Clergyman, traced his 
conversion to the friendship, and example, of the English 
physician. 

“Well, I have lashed about me at abuses, in my time,” said 
Dr. May. 

“I dare say you have, Dick!” and they both laughed—the 
inconsiderate way was so well delineated. 

“ Just so,” replied Dr. May; “and I made enemies enough 
to fetter me now. I do not mean that I have done right—I 
have not; but there is a good deal on my hands, and I don’t 
write easily. I have been slower to take up new matters than 
I ought to have been.” 
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“J see, I see!” said Dr. Spencer, rather sorry for his im- 
plied reproach, “but must Cocksmoor be left to its fate, and 
your gallant daughter to hers?” 

“The Vicar won’t stir. He is indolent enough by nature, 
and worse with gout; and I do not see what good I could do. 
I once offended the tenant, Nicolson, by fining him, for cheat- 
ing his unhappy labourers, on the abominable truck system; 
and he had rather poison me, than do anything to oblige me. 
And, as to the copyholder, he is a fine gentleman, who never 
comes near the place, nor does anything for it.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Sir Henry Walkinghame.” 

“Sir Henry Walkinghame! I know the man. I found him 
in one of the caves at Thebes, among the mummies, laid up 
with a fever, nearly ready to be a mummy himself! I remember 
bleeding him—-irregular, was not it? but one does not stand 
on ceremony in Pharaoh’s tomb. I got him through with it; 
we came up the Nile together, and the last I saw of him was at 
Alexandria. He is your man! something might be done with 
him!” 

“I believe Flora promises to ask him if she should ever 
meet him in London, but he is always away. If ever we should 
be happy enough to get an active incumbent, we shall have a 
chance.” 

Two days after, Ethel came down equipped for Cocksmoor. 
It was as hot as ever, and Mary was ordered to stay at home, 
being somewhat pacified by a promise that she should go 
again as soon as the weather was fit for anything but a sala- 
mander. 

Dr. Spencer was in the hall, with his bamboo, his great 
Panama hat, and grey loose coat, for he entirely avoided, ex- 
cept on Sundays, the medical suit of black. He offered to re- 
lieve Ethel of her bag of books. 

“No thank you.” (He had them by this time.) “But I am 
going to Cocksmoor.” 

“Will you allow me to be your companion?” 

“I shall be very glad of the pleasure of your company, but 
I am not in the least afraid of going alone,” said she, smiling, 
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however, so as to show she was glad of such pleasant com- 
pany. “I forewarn you though that I have business there.” 

“I will find occupation.” 

“And you must promise not to turn against me. I have 
undergone a great deal already about that place. Norman was 
always preaching against it, and now that he has become 
reasonable, I can’t have papa set against it again—besides, he 
would mind you more.” 

Dr. Spencer promised to do nothing but what was quite 
reasonable. Ethel believed that he accompanied her merely 
because his gallantry would not suffer her to go unescorted, 
and she was not sorry, for it was too long a walk for solitude 
to be very agreeable, when strange waggoners might be on 
the road, though she had never let them be “lions in the 

ath.” 
: The walk was as pleasant as a scorching sun would allow, 
and by the time they arrived at the scattered cottages, Ethel 
had been drawn into explaining many of her Cocksmoor per- 
plexities. 

“Tf you could get the land granted, where should you 
choose to have it?” he asked. “You know it will not do to go 
and say, ‘Be pleased to give me a piece of land,’ without 
specifying what, or you might chance to have one at the 
Land’s End.” 

“T see, that was one of the blunders,” said Ethel. “But I 
had often thought of this nice little square place, between two 
gardens, and sheltered by the old quarry.” 

“Ha! hardly space enough, I should say,” replied Dr. 
Spencer, stepping it out. “No, that won’t do, so confined by 
the quarry. Let us look further.” 

A surmise crossed Ethel. Could he be going to take the 
work on himself, but that was too wild a supposition—she 
knew he had nothing of his own, only a moderate pension 
from the East India Company. 

“What do you think of this?” he said, coming to the slope 
of a knoll, commanding a pretty view of the Abbotstoke 
woods, clear from houses, and yet not remote from the hamlet. 
She agreed that it would do well, and he kicked up a bit of 
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turf, and pryed into the soil, pronouncing it dry, and fit for a 
good foundation. Then he began to step it out, making a 
circuit that amazed her, but he said, “‘It is of no use to doitat 
twice. Your school can be only the first step towards a Church, 
and you had better have room enough at once. It will serve 
as an endowment in the meantime.” 

He would not let her remain in the sun, and she went into 
school. She found him, when she came out, sitting in the 
arbour, smoking a cigar—rather a shock to her feelings, though 
he threw it away the instant she appeared, and she excused him 
for his foreign habits. 

In the evening, he brought down a traveller’s case of instru- 
ments, and proceeded to draw a beautiful little map of Cocks- 
moor, where it seemed that he had taken all his measurements, 
whilst she was in school. He ended by an imaginary plan and 
elevation for the school, with a pretty oriel window and bell- 
gable, that made Ethel sigh with delight at the bare idea. 

Next day, he vanished after dinner, but this he often did; 
he used to say he must go and have a holiday of smoking—he 
could not bear too much civilized society. He came back for 
tea, however, and had not sat down long before he said, “Now, 
I know all about it. I shall pack up my goods, and be off for 
Vienna to-morrow.” 

“To Vienna!” was the general and dolorous outcry, and 
Gertrude laid hold of him and said he should not go. 

“J am coming back,” he said, “if you will have me. The 
College holds a Court at Fordholm, on the 3rd, and, on the 
Jast of this month, I hope to return.” 

“College! Court! What are you going to do at Vienna? 
Where have you left your senses?” asked Dr. May. 

“J find Sir Henry Walkinghame is there. I have been on an 
exploring expedition to Drydale, found out his man of business, 
and where he is to be written to. The College holds a Court 
at Fordholm, and I hope to have our business settled.” 

Ethel was too much confounded to speak. Her father was 
exclaiming on the shortness of the time. 

“Plenty of time,” said Dr. Spencer, demonstrating that he 
should be able to travel comfortably, and have four days to 
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spare at Vienna—a journey, which he seemed to think less of, 
than did Dr. May of going to London. 

As to checking him, of that there was no possibility, nor, 
indeed, notion, though Ethel did not quite know how to believe 
in it, nor that the plan could come to good. Ethel was much 
better by this time: by her vigorous efforts, she had recovered 
her tone of mind and interest in what was passing; and though, 
now and then Norman’s letters, carrying sentences of remem- 
brance, made her glow a little, she was so steady to her 
resolution that she averted all traffic in messages through her 
brother’s correspondence, and, in that fear, allowed it to lapse 
into Margaret’s hands more than she had ever done. Indeed, 
no one greatly liked writing from home, it was heartless work 
to say always, “No news from the Alcestis,” and yet they all 
declared they were not anxious. 

Hector Ernescliffe knelt a great while beside Margaret’s 
sofa, on the first evening of his holidays, and there was a long 
low-voiced talk between them. Ethel wished that she had 
warned him off, for Margaret looked much more harassed and 
anxious, after having heard the outpouring of all that was on 
his mind. 

Dr. Spencer thought her looking worse, when he came, as 
come he did, on the appointed day. He had brought Sir Henry 
Walkinghame’s full consent to the surrender of theland; drawn 
up in such form as could be acted upon, and a letter to his 
man of business. But Nicolson! He was a worse dragon 
nearer home, hating all schools, especially hating Dr. May. 

However, said Dr. Spencer, in eastern form, “Have I en- 
countered Rajahs, and smoked pipes with three-tailed Pachas, 
that I should dread the face of the father of quarrymen.” 

What he did with the father of quarrymen was not known, 
whether he talked him over, or bought him off— Margaret 
hoped the former; Dr. May feared the latter; the results were 
certain; Mr. Nicolson had agreed that the land should be 
given up. 

The triumphant Dr. Spencer sat down to write a statement 
to be shown to the College authorities, when they should come 
to hold their Court. 
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“The land must be put into the hands of trustees,” he said. 
“The incumbent of course?” 

“Then yourself; and we must have another. Your son-in- 
law?” 

“You, I should think,” said Dr. May. 

“I! Why, I am going.” 

“Going! but not gone,” said his friend. 

“I must go! I tell you, Dick; I must have a place of my 
own to smoke my pipe in.” 

“Js that all?” said Dr. May. “I think you might be accom- 
modated here, unless you wished to be near your sister.” 

“My sister is always resorting to watering-places. My 
nieces do nothing but play on the piano. No, | shall perhaps 
go off to America, the only place I have not seen yet, and I 
more than half engaged to go and help at Poonshedagore.” 

“Better order your coffin then,” muttered Dr. May. 

“J shall try lodgings in London, near the old Hospital, per- 
haps—and go and turn over the British Museum library.” 

“Look you here, Spencer, I have a much better plan. Do 
you know that scrap of a house of mine, by the back gate, just 
big enough for you and your pipe? Set up your staff there. 
Ethel will never get her school built without you.” 

“Oh! that would be capital!” cried Ethel. 

“Jt would be the best speculation forme. You would pay 
rent, and the last old woman never did,” continued Dr. May. 
“ A garden the length of this one—” 

“But I say—I want to be near the British Museum,” 

“Take a season-ticket, and run up once a week.” 

“J shall teach your boys to smoke!” 

“PI see to that!” 

“You have given Cocksmoor one lift ,” said Ethel, “and it 
will never go on without you.” 

“It is such a nice house!” added the children, in chorus; 
“it would be such fun to have you there.” 

“Daisy will never be able to spare her other Doctor,” said 
Margaret, smiling. 

“Run to Mrs. Adams, Tom, and get the key,” said Dr. May. 
There was a putting on of hats and bonnets, and the whole 
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party walked down the garden to inspect the house—a matter 
of curiosity to some—for it was where the old lady had resided 
on whom Harry had played so many tricks, and the subject 
of many myths hatched between him and George Larkins. 

It was an odd, little narrow slip of a house, four stories, of 
two rooms all the way up, each with a large window, witha 
marked white eye-brow. Dr. May eagerly pointed out all the 
conveniences, parlour, museum, smoking den, while Dr. Spencer 
listened, and answered doubtfully; and the children’s clamorous 
anxiety seemed to render him the more silent. 

Hector Ernescliffe discovered a jackdaw’s nest in the chim- 
ney, whereupon the whole train rushed off to investigate, 
leaving the two Doctors and Ethel standing together in the 
empty parlour, Dr. May pressing, Dr. Spencer raising de- 
sultory objections; but so evidently against his own wishes, 
that Ethel said, “Now, indeed, you must not disappoint us all.” 

“No,” said Dr. May, “‘it is a settled thing.” 

“No, no, thanks, thanks to you all, but it cannot be. Let 
me go—” and he spoke with emotion. ‘You are very kind, 
but it is not to be thought of.” 

“Why not?” said Dr. May. “Spencer, stay with me—” 
and he spoke with a pleading, almost dependant air, “Why 
should you go?” 

“It is of no use to talk about it. You are very kind, but it 
will not do to encumber you with a lone man, growing old.” 

“We have been young together,” said Dr. May. 

“And you must not leave papa,” added Ethel. 

“No,” said Dr. May. “Trouble may be at hand. Help us 
through with it. Remember, these children have no uncles.” 

“You will stay?” said Ethel. 

He made a sign of assent—he could do no more, and, just 
then, Gertrude came trotting back, so exceedingly smutty, as 
to call everyone’s attention. Hector had been shoving Tom 
half-way up the chimney, in hopes of reaching the nest; and 
the consequences of this amateur chimney-sweeping had been 
a plentiful bespattering of all the spectators with soot, that so 
greatly distressed the young ladies, that Mary and Blanche had 
fled away from public view. 
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Dr. Spencer’s first act of possession was, to threaten to pull 
Tom down by the heels, for disturbing /zs jackdaws, whereupon 
there was a general acclamation; and Dr. May began to talk of 
marauding times, when the jackdaws in the Minster tower had 
been harried. 

“Ah!” said Dr. Spencer, as Tom emerged, blacker than 
the outraged jackdaws, and half choked, “what do you know 
about jackdaws’ nests? You that are no Whichcote scholars.” 

“Don’t we?” cried Hector, “when there is a jackdaw’s nest 
in Eton Chapel, twenty feet high.” 

“Old Grey made that!” said Tom, who usually acted the 
part of esprit fort to Hector’s credulity. 

“Why, there is a picture of it in Jesse’s book,” said 
Hector. 

“But may not we get up on the roof, to see if we can get at 
the nest, papa?” said Tom. 

“You must ask Dr. Spencer. It is his house.” 

Dr. Spencer did not gainsay it, and proceeded even to show 
the old Whichcote spirit, by leading the assault, and promising 
to take care of Aubrey, while Ethel retained Gertrude, and her 
father too; for Dr. May had such a great inclination to scramble 
up the ladder after them, that she, thinking it a dangerous ex- 
periment for so helpless an arm, was obliged to assure him 
that it would create a sensation among the gossiphood of Stone- 
borough, if their physician were seen disporting himself on the 
top of the house. 

“Ah! Pm not a physician unattached, like him,” said Dr, 


May, laughing. “Hollo! have you got up, Tom? There’sa 


door up there. PIl show you—” 


“No, don’t papa. Think of Mrs. Ledwich; and asking her 


to see two trustees up there!” said Ethel. 

“Ah! Mrs. Ledwich; what is to be done with her, Ethel?” 

“I am sure I can’t tell. If Flora were but at home, she 
would manage it.” 

“Spencer can manage anything!” was the answer. “That 
was the happiest chance imaginable that you came home with 
me, and so we came to go by the same train.” 

Ethel was only afraid that time was being cruelly wasted; 
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but the best men, and it is emphatically the best that generally 
are so—have the boy strong enough, on one side or other of 
their natures, to be a great provocation to womankind; and 
Dr. Spencer did not rest from his pursuit till the brood of the 
jackdaws had been discovered, and two grey-headed nestlings 
kidnapped, which were destined to a wicker cage, and education. 
Little Aubrey was beyond measure proud, and was suggesting 
all sorts of outrageous classical names for them, till politely 
told by Tom that he would make them as great prigs as him- 
self, and that their names should be nothing but Jack and Jill. 

“There’s nothing for it but for Aubrey to go to school,” 
cried Tom, sententiously turning round to Ethel. 

“ Aye, to Stoneborough,” said Dr. Spencer. 

Tom coloured, as if sorry for his movement, and hastened 
away to make himself sufficiently clean to go in quest of a 
prison for his captives. 

Dr. Spencer began to bethink him of the paper that he had 
been so eagerly drawing up, and looking at his own begrimed 
hands, asked Ethel whether she would have him for a trustee. 

“Will the other eight ladies?” said Ethel, “that’s the 
point.” 

“Ha, Spencer! you did not know what you were under- 
taking. Do you wish to be let oft?” said Dr. May. 

“Not I,” said the undaunted Doctor. “Come, Ethel, let 
us hear what should be done.” 

“There’s no time,” said Ethel, bewildered. “The Court 
will be-only on the day after to-morrow.” 

“Ample time!” said Dr. Spencer, who seemed ready to 
throw himself into it with all his might. “What we have to do 
is this. The ladies to be propitiated are—” 

“Nine Muses, to whom you will have to act Apollo,” said 
Dr. May, who, having put his friend into the situation, had a 
mischievous delight in laughing at him, and watching what he 
would do. 

& One and two, Ethel, and Mrs. Rivers!” 

“Rather eight and nine,” said Ethel, “though Flora may be 
somebody now.” 

“Seven then,” said Dr. Spencer. “Well then,. Ethel, sup- 
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pose we set out on our travels this afternoon. Visit these 
ladies, get them to call a meeting to-morrow, and sanction their 
three trustees.” 

“You little know what a work it is to call a meeting, or how 
many notes Miss Rich sends out before one can be accom- 
plished.” 

“Faint heart—you know the proverb, Ethel, Allons. PI 
call on Mrs. Ledwich—” 

“Stay,” said Dr. May. “Let Ethel do that, and ask her to 
tea, and we will show her your drawing of the school.” 

. So the remaining ladies were divided—Ethel was to visit 
Miss Anderson, Miss Boulder, and Mrs. Ledwich; Dr. Spencer, 
the rest, and a meeting, if possible, be appointed for the 
next day. 

Ethel did as she was told, though rather against the grain, 
and her short, abrupt manner, was excused the more readily, 
that Dr. Spencer had been a subject of much mysterious 
speculation in Stoneborough, and to gain any intelligence re- 
specting him, was a great object; so that she was extremely 
welcome, wherever she called. 

Mrs. Ledwich promised to come to tea, and instantly pre- 
pared to walk to Miss Rich, and authorize her to send out the 
notes of summons to the morrow’s meeting. Ethel offered to 
walk with her, and found Mrs. and Miss Rich in a flutter, after 
Dr. Spencer’s call; the daughter just going to put on her bonnet 
and consult Mrs. Ledwich, and both extremely enchanted with 
Dr. Spencer, who “would be such an acquisition.” 

The hour was fixed and notes sent out, and Ethel met Dr. 
Spencer at the garden gate. 

“Well!” he said, smiling, “I think we have fixed them off— 
have not we?” 

“Yes; but is it not heartless that everything should be done 
through so much nonsense?” 

“Did you ever hear why the spire of Ulm Cathedral was 
never finished?” said Dr. Spencer. 

“No; why not?” 

“Because the citizens would accept no help from their 
neighbours.” 
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“T am glad enough of help when it comes in the right way, 
and from good motives.” 

“There are more good motives in the world than you give 
people credit for, Ethel. You have a good father, good sense, 
and a good education; and you have some perception of the 
system by which things like this should bedone. Unfortunately, 
the system is in bad hands here, and these good ladies have 
been left to work for themselves, and it is no wonder that there 
is plenty of little self-importance, nonsense, and the like, among 
them; but for their own sakes we should rather show them the 
way, than throw them overboard.” 

“If they will be shown,” said Ethel. 

“I can’t say they seemed to me so very formidable,” said 
Dr. Spencer. “Gentle little women.” 

“Oh! it is only Mrs. Ledwich that stirs them up. I hope 
you are prepared for that encounter.” 

Mrs. Ledwich came to tea, sparkling with black bugles, and 
was very patronizing and amiable. Her visits were generally 
subjects of great dread, for she talked unceasingly, laid down 
the law, and overwhelmed Margaret with remedies; but to- 
night Dr. Spencer took her in hand. It was not that he went 
out of his ordinary self, he was always the same simple man- 
nered, polished gentleman; but it was this that told—she was 
evidently somewhat in awe of him—the refinement kept her in 
check. She behaved very quietly all the evening, admired 
the plans, consented to everything, and was scarcely Mrs. 
Ledwich! 

“You will get on now, Ethel,” said Dr. May, afterwards. 
“ Never fear but that he will get the Ladies’ Committee well in 
hand.” 

“Why do you think so, papa?” 

“Never you fear—” 

That was all she could extract from him, though he looked 
very arch. 

The Ladies’ Committee accepted of their representatives 
with full consent; and the indefatigable Dr. Spencer next had 
to hunt up the fellow trustee. He finally contrived to collect 
everyone he wanted at Fordholm, the case was laid before the 
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College—the College was propitious, and, by four o’clock in 
the evening, Dr. Spencer laid before Ethel the promise of the 
piece of land. 

Mary’s joy was unbounded, and Ethel blushed, and tried to 
thank. This would have been the summit of felicity a year 
ago, and she was vexed with herself for feeling that though 
land and money were both in such safe hands, she could not 
care sufficiently to feel the ecstasy the attainment of her object 
would once have given to her. Then she would have been 
frantic with excitement, and heedless of everything; now she 
took it so composedly as to annoy herself. 

“To think of that one week at Oxford having so entirely 
turned this head of mine!” 

Perhaps it was the less at home, because she had just heard 
that George and Flora had accepted an invitation to Glen- 
bracken, but though the zest of Cocksmoor might be somewhat 
gone, she called herself to order, and gave her full attention to 
all that was planned by her champion. 

Never did man plunge into business more thoroughly than 
he, when he had once undertaken it. He was one of those men 
who, from gathering particulars of every practical matter that 
comes under their notice, are able to accomplish well whatever 
they set their hand to; and building was not new to him, 
though his former subjects—a Church and Mission station in 
India—bore little remembrance to the present. 

He bought a little round dumpling of a white pony, and 
trotted all over the country in search of building materials and 
builders, he discovered trees in distant timber-yards, he brought 
home specimens of stone, one in each pocket, to compare and 
analyze, he went to London to look at model schools, he drew 
plans each more neat and beautiful than the last, he compared 
builders’ estimates, and wrote letters to the National Society, 
so as to be able to begin in the spring. 

In the meantime he was settling himself, furnishing his new 
house with great precision and taste. He would have no as- 
sistance in his choice, either of servants or furniture, but made 
numerous journeys of inspection to Whitford, to Malvern, and 

to London, and these seemed to make him the more content 
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with Stoneborough. Sir Matthew Fleet had evidently chilled 
him, and as he found his own few remaining relations uncon- 
genial, he became the more ready to find a resting place in the 
grey old town, the scene of his school life, beside the friend of 
his youth, and the children of her, for whose sake he had never 
sought a home of his own. Though he now and then talked of 
seeing America, or of going back to India, in hopes of assisting 
his beloved mission at Poonshedagore; these plans were fast 
dying away, as he formed habits and attachments, and per- 
ceived the sphere of usefulness open to him. 

It was a great step when his packages arrived, and his beauti- 
ful Indian curiosities were arranged, making his drawing-room 
as pretty a room as could anywhere be seen; in readiness, as 
he used to tell Ethel, for a grand tea-party for all the Ladies, 
Committee, when he should borrow her and the best silver tea- 
pot to preside. Moreover, he had a chemical apparatus, a 
telescope and microscope, of great power, wherewith he tried 
experiments that were the height of felicity to Tom and Ethel, 
and much interested their father. He made it his business to 
have full occupation for himself, with plans, books, or corre- 
spondence, so as not to be a charge on the hands of the May 
family, with whom he never spent an evening without special 
and earnest invitation. 

He gave attendance at the hospital on alternate days, as well 
as taking off Dr. May’s hands such of his gratuitous patients as 
were not averse to quit their old Doctor, and could believe ina 
physician in shepherd’s plaid, and Panama hat. Exceedingly 
sociable, he soon visited every one far and wide, and went to 
every sort of party, from the grand dinners of the “county 
families,” to the tea drinkings of the Stoneborough ladies, a 
welcome guest at all, and enjoying each in his own way. Eng- 
lish life was so new to him that he entered in the little ac- 
cessories with the zest of a youth; and there seemed to bea 
curious change between the two old fellow students, the elder 
and more staid of former days having come back with un- 
encumbered freshness to enliven his friend, just beginning to 
grow aged under the wear of care and sorrows. 

It was very droll to hear Dr. May laughing at Dr. Spencer’s 

11* 
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histories of his adventures, and at the new aspects in which his 
own well-trodden district appeared to travelled eyes; and not 
less amusing was Dr. Spencer’s resolute defence of all the Nine 
Muses, generally and individually. 

He certainly had no reason to think ill of them. As one 
woman, they were led by him, and conformed their opinions. 
The only seceder was Louisa Anderson, who had her brother 
for her oracle; and, indeed, the more youthful race, to whom 
Harvey was the glass of fashion, uttered disrespectful opinions 
as to the Doctor’s age, and would not accede to his being, as 
Mrs. Ledwich declared, “much younger than Dr. May.” 

Harvey Anderson had first attempted patronage, then argu- 
ment, with Dr. Spencer, but found him equally impervious to 
both. “Very clever, but an old world man,” said Harvey. 
“He has made up his bundle of prejudices.” 

“Clever sort of lad!” said Dr. Spencer, “a cool hand, but 
very shallow—” 

Ethel wondered to hear thus lightly disposed of, the powers 
of argument that had been thought fairly able to compete with 
Norman, and which had taxed him so severely. She did not 
know how differently abstract questions appear to a mature 
mind, confirmed in principle by practice; and to one young, 
struggling in self-formation, and more used to theories than to 
realities. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The heart may ache, but may not burst; 
Heaven will not leave thee, nor forsake. 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


HECTOR and Tom finished their holidays by a morning’s 
shooting at the Grange, Dr. May promising to meet them, and 
let them drive him home. 

Meta was out, when he arrived; and, repairing to the 
library, he found Mr. Rivers sitting by a fire, though it was 
early in September, with the newspaper before him, but not 
reading. He looked depressed, and seemed much disappointed 
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at having heard that George and Flora had accepted some 
further invitations in Scotland, and did not intend to return for 
another month. Dr. May spoke cheerfully of the hospitality 
and kindness they had met, but failed to enliven him, and, as if 
trying to assign some cause for his vexation, he lamented over 
fogs and frosts, and began to dread an October in Scotland for 
Flora, almost as if it were the Arctic regions. 

He grew somewhat more animated in praising Flora, and 
speaking of the great satisfaction he had in seeing his son 
married to so admirable a person. He only wished it could be 
the same with his daughter. 

“You are a very unselfish father,” said Dr. May. “I cannot 
imagine you without your little fairy.” 

“It would be hard to part,” said Mr. Rivers, sighing; “yet 
I should be relieved to see her in good hands, so pretty and 
engaging as she is, and something of an heiress. With our 
dear Flora, she is secure of a happy home when I am gone, 
but still I should be glad to have seen—” and he broke off 
thoughtfully. 

“She is so sensible, that we shall see her make a good 
choice,” said Dr. May, smiling; “that is, if she choose at all, 
for I do not know who is worthy of her.” 

“T am quite indifferent as to fortune,” continued Mr. Rivers. 
She will have enough of her own.” 

“Enough not to be dependant, which is the point,” said 
Dr. May, “though I should have few fears for her any way.” 

“Tt would be a comfort,” harped on Mr. Rivers, dwelling 
on the subject, as if he wanted to say something, “if she were 
only safe with a man who knew how to value her, and make 
her happy. Such a young man as your Norman, now—I have 
often thought—” 

Dr. May would not seem to hear, but he could not prevent 
himself from blushing as crimson as if he had been the very 
Norman, as he answered, going on with his own speech, as if 
Mr. Rivers’s had been unmade: “She is the brightest little 
creature under the sun, and the sparkle is down so deep 
within, that however it may turn out, I should never fear for 
her happiness.” 
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“Flora is my great reliance,” proceeded Mr. Rivers. “Her 
aunt, Lady Leonora, is very kind, but somehow she does not 
seem to suit with Meta.” 

“O ho,” thought the Doctor, “have you made that dis- 
covery, my good friend?” 

The voices of the two boys were heard in the hall, explain- 
ing their achievements to Meta, and Dr. May took his de- 
parture, Hector driving him, and embarking in a long discourse 
on his own affairs, as if he had quite forgotten that the Doctor 
was not his father, and going on emphatically, in spite of the 
absence of mind now and then betrayed by his auditor, who, 
at Dr. Spencer’s door, exclaimed, “Stop, Hector, let me out 
here—thank you;” and presently brought out his friend into 
the garden, and sat down on the grass, talking low, and 
earnestly, over the disease with which Mr. Rivers had been so 
long affected; for though Dr. May could not perceive any 
positively unfavourable system, he had been rendered vaguely 
uneasy by the unusual heaviness and depression of manner. 
So long did they sit conversing, that Blanche was sent out, 
primed with an impertinent message, that two such old Doctors 
ought to be ashamed of themselves for sitting so late in 
the dew. 

Dr. Spencer was dragged in to drink tea, and the meal had 
just been merrily concluded, when the door-bell rang, and a 
message was brought in. “The carriage from the Grange, 
sir—Miss Rivers would be much obliged if you would come 
directly.” 

“There!” said Dr. May, looking at Dr. Spencer, as if to 
say I told you so; in the first triumph of professional sagacity; 
but the next moment exclaiming, “Poor little Meta!” he hurried 
away. 

A gloom fell on those who remained, for, besides their 
sympathy for Meta, and their liking for her kind old father, 
there was that one unacknowledged heartache, which, though 
in general bravely combated, lay in wait always ready to prey 
on them. Hector stole round to sit by Margaret, and Dr. Spencer 
muttered, “this will never do,” and sent Tom to fetch some 
papers lying on his table, whence he read them some curious 
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accounts that he had just received from his Missionary friends 
in India. 

They were interested, but in a listening mood, that caused 
a universal start when the bell again sounded. This time, 
James reported that the servant from the Grange said his 
master was very ill—he had brought a letter to post for Mr. 
George Rivers, and here was a note for Miss Ethel. It was the 
only note Ethel had ever received from her father, and only 
contained these few words:— 


Dear E. 
I believe this attack will be the last. Come to Meta, and bring my things. 
R. M. 


Ethel put her hands to her forehead. It was as if she had 
been again plunged into the stunned dream of misery of four 
years ago, and her sensation was of equal bewilderment and 
uselessness, but it was but for a moment—the next she was in 
a state of over bustle and eagerness. She wanted to fly about 
and hasten to help Meta, and could hardly obey the word and 
gesture by which Margaret summoned her to her side. 

“Dear Ethel, you must calm yourself, or you will not be of 
use,” 

“I? Ican’t be of any use! Oh! if you could go! If Flora 
were but here! But I must go, Margaret.” 

“I will put up your father’s things,” said Dr. Spencer, in a 
soothing tone. ‘The carriage cannot be ready in a moment, 
so that there will be full time.” 

Mary and Miss Bracy prepared Ethel’s own goods, which 
she would otherwise have forgotten; and Margaret, meanwhile, 
detained her by her side, trying to calm and encourage her 
with gentle words of council, that might hinder her from giving 
way to the flurry of emotion that had seized her, and prevent 
her from thinking herself certain to be useless. 

Adams was to drive her thither in the gig, and it presently 
came to the door. Dr. Spencer wrapped her up well in cloaks 
and shawls, and spoke words of kindly cheer in her ear as she 
set off. The fresh night air blew pleasantly on her, the stars 
glimmered in full glory over head, and now and then her eye 
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was caught by the rocket-like track of a shooting-star. Orion 
was rising slowly far in the east, and bringing to her mind the 
sailor-boy under the southern sky; if, indeed, he were not 
where sun and stars no more are the light. It was strange 
that the thought came more as soothing than as acute pain; 
she could bear to think of him thus in her present frame, as 
long as she had not to talk of him. Under those solemn stars, 
the Life Everlasting seemed to overpower the sense of this 
mortal life, and Ethel’s agitation was calmed away. 

The old cedar-tree stood up in stately blackness against 
the sky, and the lights in the house glanced behind it. The 
servants looked rather surprised to see Ethel, as if she were 
not expected, and conducted her to the great drawing-room, 
which looked the more desolate and solitary, from the glare 
of lamp-light, falling on the empty seats which Ethel had 
lately seen filled with a glad, home party. She was looking 
round, thinking whether to venture up to Meta’s room, and 
there summon Bellairs, when Meta came gliding in, and threw 
her arms round her. Ethel could not speak, but Meta’s voice 
was more cheerful than she had expected. ‘How kind of 
you, dear Ethel!” 

“Papa sent for me,” said Ethel. 

“He is so kind! Can Margaret spare you?” 

“Oh, yes! but you must leave me. You must want to be 
with him.” 

“He never lets me come in when he has these attacks,” 
said Meta. “If he only would! But will you come up to my 
room. ‘That is nearer.” 

“Is papa with him?” 

Yes.” 

Meta wound her arms round Ethel, and led her up to her 
sitting-room, where a book lay on the table. She said that her 
father had seemed weary and torpid, and had sat still until 
almost their late dinner hour, when he seemed to bethink him- 
self of dressing, and had risen. She thought he walked weakly, 
and rather tottering, and had run to make him lean on her, 
which he did, as far as his own room door. There he had 
kissed her, and thanked her, and murmured a word like bless- 
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ing. She had not, however, been alarmed, until his servant 
had come to tell her that he had another seizure. 

Ethel asked whether she had seen Dr. May since he had 
been with her father. She had; but Ethel was surprised to 
find that she had not taken in the extent of his fears. She 
had become so far accustomed to these attacks, that, though 
anxious and distressed, she did not apprehend more than a 
few days’ weakness, and her chief longing was to be of use. 
She was speaking cheerfully of beginning her nursing to- 
morrow, and of her great desire that her papa would allow her 
to sit up with him, when there was a slow, reluctant movement 
of the lock of the door, and the two girls sprang to their feet, 
as Dr. May opened it; and Ethel read his countenance at 
once. 

Not so Meta. “How is he? May I go to him?” cried she. 

“Not now, my dear,” said Dr. May, putting his hand on 
her shoulder, in a gentle, detaining manner, that sent a thrill 
of trembling through her frame, though she did not otherwise 
move. She only clasped her hands together, and looked up 
into his face. He answered the look. “Yes, my dear, the 
struggle is over.” 

Ethel came near, and put her arm round Meta’s waist, as 
if to strengthen her, as she stood quite passive, and still. 

Dr. May seemed to think it best that all should be told; 
but, though intently watching Meta, he directed his words to 
his own daughter. “Thank Heaven, it has been shorter, and 
less painful, than I had dared to hope.” 

Meta tried to speak, but could not bring out the words,.and, 
with an imploring look at Ethel, as if to beg her to make them 
clear for her, she inarticulately murmured, “Oh! why did not 
you call me!” 

“I could not. He would not let me. His last conscious 
word to me was not to let you see him suffer.” 

Meta wrung her clasped hands together in mute anguish. 
Dr. May signed to Ethel to guide her back to the sofa, but the 
movement seemed so far to rouse her, that she said, “I should 
like to go to bed.” 

“Right—the best thing,” said Dr. May; and he whispered 
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to Ethel, “go with her, but don’t try to rouse her—don’t talk to 
her. Come back to me, presently.” 

He did not even shake hands with Meta, nor wish her good- 
night, as she disappeared into her own room. 

Bellairs undressed her, and Ethel stood watching, till the 
young head, under the load of sorrow, so new to it, was laid on 
the pillow. Bellairs asked her if she would have a light. 

“No, no, thank you—the dark and alone. Good-night,” 
said Meta. 

Ethel went back to the sitting-room, where her father was 
standing at tne window, looking out into the night. He turned 
as she came in, folded her in his arms, and kissed her forehead. 
And how is the poor little dear?” he asked. 

“The same,” said Ethel. “I can’t bear to leave her alone, 
and to have said nothing to comfort her.” 

“It is too soon as yet,” said Dr. May—“her mind has not 
taken it in. I hope she will sleep all night, and have more 
strength to look at it when she wakens.” 

“She was utterly unprepared.” 

“I could not make her understand me,” said Dr. May. 

“And, oh, papa, what a pity she was not there!” 

“It was no sight for her, till the last few minutes; and his 
whole mind seemed bent on sparing her. What tenderness it 
has been.” 

“Must we leave her to herself all night?” 

“Better so,” said Dr. May. “She has been used to lone- 
liness; and to thrust companionship on her would be only 
harassing.” 

Ethel, who scarcely knew what it was to be alone, looked as 
if she did not understand. 

“I used to try to force consolation on people.” said Dr. May, 
“but I know, now, that it can only be done by following their 
bent.’ 

“You have seen so many sorrows,” said Ethel. 

“T never understood till I felt,” said Dr. May. ‘Those few 
first days were a lesson.” 

“I did not think you knew what was passing,” said Ethel. 

“I doubt whether any part of my life is more distinctly be- 
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fore me than those two days,” said Dr. May. “Flora coming 
in and out, and poor Alan sitting by me; but I don’t believe I 
had any will. I could no more have moved my mind than my 
broken arm; and I verily think, Ethel, that, but for that merci- 
ful torpor, I should have been frantic. It taught me never to 
disturb grief.” 

“And what shall we do?” 

“You must stay with her till Flora comes. I will be here as 
much as I can. She is our charge, till they come home. I told 
him, between the spasms, that I had sent for you, and he 
seemed pleased.” 

“If only I were anybody else!” 

Dr. May again threw his arm round her, and looked into 
her face. He felt that he had rather have her, such as she 
was, than anybody else; and, together, they sat down, and 
talked of what was to be done, and what was best for Meta, ` 
and of the solemnity of being in the house of death. Ethel 
felt and showed it so much, in her subdued, awe-struck manner, 
that her father felt checked whenever he was about to return 
to his ordinary manner, familiarized, as he necessarily was, 
with the like scenes. It drew him back to the thought of their 
own trouble, and their conversation recurred to those days, so 
that each gained a more full understanding of the other, and 
they at length separated, certainly with the more peaceful and 
soft feelings for being in the abode of mourning. 

Bellairs promised to call Ethel, to be with her young lady 
as early as might be, reporting that she was sound asleep. And 
sleep continued to shield her till past her usual hour, so that 
Ethel was up, and had been with Dr. May, before she was 
summoned to her, and then she found her half-dressed, and 
hastening that she might not make Dr. May late for breakfast, 
and in going to his patients, There was an elasticity in the 
happily constituted young mind that could not be entirely 
struck down, nor deprived of power of taking thought for 
others. Yet her eyes looked wandering, and unlike them- 
selves, and her words, now and then, faltered, as if she was not 
sure what she was doing or saying. Ethel told her not to mind 
—Dr. Spencer would take care of the patients; but she did not 
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seem to recollect, at first, who Dr. Spencer was, nor to care for 
being reminded. 

Breakfast was laid out in the little sitting-room. Ethel 
wanted to take the trouble off her hands, but she would not let 
her. She sat behind her urn, and asked about tea or coffee, 
quite accurately, in a low, subdued voice, that nearly overcame 
Dr. May. When the meal was over, and she had rung the 
bell, and risen up, as if to her daily work, she turned round, 
with that piteous, perplexed air, and stood for a moment, as 
if confused. 

“Cannot we help you?” said Ethel. 

“I don’t know. Thank you. But, Dr. May, I must not keep 
you from other people—” 

“] have no one to go to this morning,” said Dr. May. “I 
am ready to stay with you, my dear.” 

Meta came closer to him, and murmured, “Thank you!” 

The breakfast things had, by this time, been taken away, 
and Meta, looking to see that the door had shut for the last 
time, said, in a low voice, “Now tell me—” 

Dr. May drew her down, to sit on the sofa beside him, and, 
in his soft, sweet voice, told her all that she wished to learn of 
her father’s last hours, and was glad to see showers of quiet, 
wholesome tears drop freely down, but without violence, and 
she scarcely attempted to speak. There was a pause at the 
end, and then she said, gently, “Thank you, for it all. Dear 
papa!” And she rose up, and went back to her room. 

“She has learnt to dwell apart,” said Dr. May, much 
moved. 

“How beautifully she bears up!” said Ethel. 

“Tt has been a life which, as she has used it, has taught her 
strength and self-dependance in the midst of prosperity.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “she has trained herself by her dread of 
self-indulgence, and seeking after work. But oh! what a break 
up itis for her! I cannot think how she holds up. Shall I go 
to her?” 

“I think not. She knows the way to the only Comforter. 
I am not afraid of her after those blessed tears.” 

Dr. May was right; Meta presently returned to them, in the 
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| same gentle subdued sadness, enfolding her, indeed, as a flower 
| weighed down by mist, but not crushing nor taking away her 
| powers. Itwas as if she were truly upheld; and thankful to her | 
friends as she was, she did not throw herself on them in utter 
dependance or self-abandonment. 


She wrote needful letters, shedding many tears over them, 
| and often obliged to leave off to give the blinding weeping its 
| course, but refusing to impose any unnecessary task upon 
Dr. May’s lame arm. All that was right, she strove to do; she 
saw Mr. Charles Wilmot, and was refreshed by his reading to 
her, and when Dr. May desired it, she submissively put on her 
bonnet, and took several turns with Ethel in the shrubbery, 
though it made her cry heartily to look into the down-stairs 
rooms. And she lay on the sofa at last, owning herself 
strangely tired, she did not know why, and glad that Ethel 
should read to her. By-and-by, she went to dress for the 
evening, and came back, full of the tidings that one of the chil- ! 
dren in the village had been badly burnt. It occupied her | 
very much—she made Ethel promise to go and see about her 
to-morrow, and sent Bellairs at once with every comfort that 
she could devise. 


On the whole, those two days were to Ethel a peaceful and 
comfortable time. She saw more than usual of her father, and 
A had such conversations with him as were seldom practicable 
at home, and that chimed in with the unavowed care which 
hung on their minds; while Meta was a most sweet and loving 
charge, without being a burthen, and often saying such beauti- 
ful things in her affectionate resignation, that Ethel could only 
admire and lay them up in her mind. Dr. May went backwards 
and forwards, and brought good accounts of Margaret and 
fond messages; he slept at the Grange each night, and Meta 
used to sit in her corner of the sofa and work, or not, as best 
suited her, while she listened to his talk with Ethel, and now 
| and then herself joined, 
George Rivers’ absence was a serious inconvenience in all 
arrangements; but his sister dreaded his grief as much as she 
wished for his return; and often were the posts and the jour- 
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neys reckoned over, without a satisfactory conclusion, as to 
when he could arrive from so remote a part of Scotland. 

At last, as the two girls had finished their early dinner, the 
butler brought in word that Mr. Norman May was there. Meta 
at once begged that he would come in, and Ethel went into the 
hall to meet him. He looked very wan, with the dark rings 
round his eyes, a deeper purple than ever, and he could hardly 
find utterance to ask “how is she?” 

“As good and sweet as she can be,” said Ethel, warmly; 
but no more, for Meta herself had come to the dining-room 
door, and was holding out her hand. Norman took it in both 
his, but could not speak; Meta’s own soft voice was the first. 
“I thought you would come—he was so fond of you.” 

Poor Norman quite gave way, and Meta was the one to 
speak gentle words of soothing. “There is so much to be 
thankful for,” she said. “He has been spared so much of the 
suffering Dr. May feared for him; and he was so happy about 
George.” 

Norman made a great effort to recover himself. Ethel asked 
for Flora and George. It appeared that they had been on an 
excursion when the first letter arrived at Glenbracken, and thus 
had received both together in the evening, on their return. 
George had been greatly overcome, and they had wished to set 
off instantly; but Lady Glenbracken would not hear of Flora’s 
travelling night and day, and it had at length been arranged 
that Norman Ogilvie should drive Norman across the country 
that evening, to catch the mail for Edinburgh, and he had been 
on the road ever since. George was following with his wife 
more slowly, and would be at home to-morrow evening. Mean- 
time, he sent full authority to his father-in-law to make ar- 
rangements, 

Ethel went to see the burnt child, leaving Meta to take her 
walk in the garden under Norman’s charge. He waited on her 
with a sort of distant reverence for a form of grief, so unlike 
what he had dreaded for her, when the first shock of the’ 
tidings had brought back to him the shattered bewildered 
feelings to which he dared not recur. 

To dwell on the details, was, to her, a comfort, knowing his/ 
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sympathy and the affection there had been between him and 
her father; nor had they parted in such absolute brightness, as 
to make them unprepared for such a meeting as the present. 
The cloud of suspense was brooding lower and lower over the 
May family, and the need of faith and submission was as great 
with them as with the young orphan herself. - Norman said 
little, but that little was so deep and fervent, that after a time, 
Metacould not help saying, when Ethel was seen in the distance, 
and their talk was nearly over—“ Oh! Norman, these things are 
no mirage.” 

“It is the world that is the mirage,” he answered. 

Ethel came up, and Dr. May also, in good time for the post. 
He was obliged to become very busy, using Norman for his 
secretary, till he saw his son’s eyes so heavy, that he re- 
membered the two nights that he had been up, and ordered 
him to go home, and go to bed as soon as tea was over. 

“May I come back to-morrow?” 

“Why—yes—I think you may. No, no,” he added, recol- 
lecting himself, “I think you had better not,” and he did not 
relent, though Norman looked disappointed. 

Meta had already expressed her belief that her father would 
be buried at the suburban Church, where lay her mother; and 
Dr. May, having been desired to seek out the will and open it, 
found it was so; and fixed the day and hour with Meta, who 
was as submissive and reasonable as possible, though much 
grieved that he thought she could not be present. 

Ethel, after going with Meta to her room at night, returned 
as usual to talk matters over with him, and again say how good 
Meta was. 

“And I think Norman’s coming did her a great deal of 
good,” said Ethel. 

“Ha! yes,” said the Doctor, thoughtfully. 

“She thinks so much of Mr. Rivers having been fond of 
him.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “he was. I find, in glancing over’ 
the will, which was newly made on Flora’s marriage, that he 
has remembered Norman—left him £100 and his portfolio of 
prints from Raffaelle.” 
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“Has he, indeed? how very kind—how much Norman will 
value it.” 

“It is remarkable,” said Dr. May, and then, as if he could 
not help it, told Ethel what Mr. Rivers had said of his wishes 
with regard to his daughter. Ethel blushed and smiled, and 
looked so much touched and delighted, that he grew alarmed 
and said, “You know, Ethel, this must be as if it never had 
been mentioned.” 

“What! you will not tell Norman?” 

“No, certainly not, unless I see strong cause. They are very 
fond of each other, certainly, but they don’t know, and I don’t 
know, whether it is not like brother and sister. I would not 
have either of them guess at this, or feel bound in any way. 
Why, Ethel! she has thirty thousand pounds, and I don’t know 
how much more.” 

“Thirty thousand!” said Ethel, her tone, one of astonish- 
ment, while his had been almost of objection. 

“Jt would open a great prospect,” continued Dr. May, com- 
placently, “with Norman’s talents, and such a lift as that, he 
might be one of the first men in England, provided he had 
nerve and hardness enough, which I doubt.” 

“He would not care for it,” said Ethel. 

“No; but the field of usefulness—but what an old fool I 
am, after all my resolutions not to be ambitious for that boy; 
to be set a going by such a thing as this! Still Norman is 
something out of the common way. I wonder what Spencer 
thinks of him.” 

“And you never mean them to hear of it?” 

“If they settle it for themselves,” said Dr. May, “that sanc- 
tion will come in to give double value to mine—or if I should 
see poor Norman hesitating as to the inequality, I might smooth 
the way; but you see, Ethel, this puts us in a most delicate 
situation towards this pretty little creature. What her father 
wanted, was only to guard her from fortune-hunters, and if 
she should marry suitably elsewhere,—why—we will be con- 
tented.” 

“I don’t think I should be,” said Ethel. 

“She is the most winning of humming birds, and what we 
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sce of her now, gives one double confidence in her. She is so 
far from the petted helpless girl, that he, poor man, would fain 
have made her! And she has a bright, brave temper and 
elastic spirits that would be the very thing for him, poor boy, 
with that morbid sensitiveness—he would not hurt her, and 
she would brighten him. It would be a very pretty thing—but 
we must never think about it again.” 

“If we can help it,” said Ethel. 

“ Ah! I am sorry I have put it into your head too.. We shall 
not so easily be unconscious now, when they talk about each 
other in the innocent way they do. We have had a lesson 
against being pleased at match-making! But,” turning away 
from the subject, “you shall not lose your Cocksmoor income, 
Ethel—” 

“I had never thought of that. You had taken no fees here 
since we have been all one family.” 

“Well, he has been good enough to leave me £500, and 
Cocksmoor can have the interest, if you like.” 

“Oh thank you, papa.” 

“It is only its due, for I suppose that is for attendance. 
Personally, to myself, he has left that beautiful Claude which 
he knew I admired so much. He has been very kind! But 
after all, we ought not to be talking of all this—I should not 
have known it, if I had not been forced to read the will. Well, 
so we are in Flora’s house, Ethel! I wonder how poor dear little 
Meta will feel the being a guest here, instead of the mistress. 
I wish that boy were three or four years older: I should like 
to take her straight home with us—I should like to have her 
for a daughter. I shall always look on her as one.” 

“Asa Daisy!” said Ethel. 

“Don’t talk of it!” said Dr. May, hastily; “this is no time 
for such things. After all, I am glad that the funeral is not 
here—Flora and Meta might be rather overwhelmed with these 
three incongruous sets of relations. By their letters, those 
Riverses must be quite as queer a lot as George’s relations. 
After all, if we have nothing else, Ethel, we have the best of it, 
in regard to such relations as we have.” 

“There is Lord Cosham,” said Ethel. 
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“Yes, he is Meta’s guardian, as well as her brother; but he 
could not have her to live with him. She must depend upon 
Flora. But we shall see—” 

Ethel felt confident that Flora would be very kind to her 
little sister-in-law, and yet one of those gleams of doubt crossed 
her, whether Flora would not be somewhat jealous of her own 
authority. 

Late the next evening, the carriage drove to the door, and 
George and Flora appeared in the hall. Their sisters went out 
to meet them, and George folded Meta in his arms, and kissing 
her again and again, called her his poor dear little sister, and 
wept bitterly, and even violently. Flora stood beside Ethel, 
and said, in a low voice, that poor George felt it dreadfully, 
and then came forward, touched him gently, and told him that 
he must not overset Meta; and, drawing her from him, kissed 
her, and said what a grievous time this had been for her, and 
how sorry they had been to leave her so long, but they knew 
she was in the best hands. 

“Yes, Ishould have been so sorry you had been over-tired. 
I was quite well off,” said Meta. 

“ And you must look on us as your home,” added Flora. 

How can she? thought Ethel. This is taking possession, 
and making Meta a guest already! 

However, Meta did not seem so to feel it—she replied by 
caresses, and turned again to her brother. Poor George was 
by far the most struck down of all the mourners, and his whole 
demeanour gave his new relations a much warmer feeling to- 
wards him than they could ever have hoped to entertain. His 
gentle refined father had softly impressed his duller nature; 
and his want of attention, and many extravagances came back 
upon him acutely now, in his changed home. He could hardly 
bear to look at his little orphan sister, and lavished every mark 
of fondness upon her; nor could he endure to sit at the bottom 
of his table; but when they had gone in to dinner, he turned 
away from the chair and hid his face. He was almost like a 
child in his want of self-restraint; and with all Dr. May’s kind 
soothing manner, he could not bring him to attend to any of 
the necessary questions as to arrangements, and was obliged 
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fault. 

Ethel was surprised to find that it would be a great distress 
to Meta to part with her until the funeral was over, though she 
would hardly express a wish, lest Ethel should be needed at 
home. As soon as Flora perceived this, she begged her sister 
to stay, and again Ethel felt unpleasantly that Meta might 
have seen, if she had chosen, that Flora took the invitation 
upon herself. 

So, while Dr. May, with George, Norman and Tom went to 
London, she remained, though not exactly knowing what good 
she was doing, unless by making the numbers rather less 
scanty; but both sisters declared her to be the greatest com- 
fort possible; and when Meta shut herself up in her own room, 
where she had long learnt to seek strength in still communing 
with her own heart, Flora seemed to find it a relief to call her 
sister to hers, and talk over ordinary subjects, in a tone that 
struck on Ethel’s ear as a little incongruous—but then Flora 
had not been here from the first, and the impression could not 
be as strong. She was very kind, and her manner, when with 
others, was perfect, from its complete absence of affectation; 
but, alone with Ethel, there was a little complacency sometimes 
betrayed, and some curiosity whether her father had read the 
will. Ethel allowed what she had heard of the contents to be 
extracted from her, and it certainly did not diminish Flora’s 
secret satisfaction in being “somebody.” 

She told the whole history of her visits; first, how cordial 
Lady Leonora Langdale had been, and then, how happy she 
had been at Glenbracken. The old Lord and Lady, and Mar- 
jorie, all equally charming in their various ways; and Norman 
Ogilvie so good a son, and so highly thought of in his own 
country. 

“Did I tell you, Ethel, that he desired to be remembered to 
you?” 

“Yes, you said so.” 

**What has Coralie done with it?” continued Flora, seeking 
in her dressing-case. “She must have put it away with my 
brooches. Oh, no, here it is. I had been looking for Cairn- 
12° 
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gorm specimens in a shop, saying I wanted a brooch that you 
would wear, when Norman Ogilvie came riding after the car- 
riage, looking quite hot and eager. He had been to some 
other place, and hunted this one up. Is it not a beauty?” 

It was one of the round Bruce brooches, of dark pebble, 
with a silver fern-leaf lying across it, the dots of small Cairn- 
gorm stones. “The Glenbracken badge, you know,” continued 
Flora. 

Ethel twisted it about in her fingers, and said, “Was not it 
meant for you?” 

“It was to oblige me, if you choose so to regard it,” said 
Flora, smiling. “He gave me no injunctions; but, you see, 
you must wear it now. I shall not wear coloured brooches for 
a year.” 

Ethel sighed. She felt as if her black dress ought, perhaps, 
to be worn for a nearer cause. She had a great desire to keep 
that Glenbracken brooch; and surely it could not be wrong. 
To refuse it would be much worse, and would only lead to 
Flora’s keeping it, and not caring for it, 

“Then it is your present, Flora?” 

“If you like better to call it so, my dear. I find Norman 
Ogilvie is going abroad in a few months, I think we ought to 
ask him here on his way.” 

“Flora! I wish you would not talk about such things!” 

“Do you really and truly, Ethel?” 

“Certainly not at such a time as this,” said Ethel. 

Flora was checked a little, and sat down to write to Marjorie 
Ogilvie. “Shall I say you like the brooch, Ethel?” she asked, 
presently. 

“Say what is proper,” said Ethel, impatiently. “You know 
what I mean, in the fullest sense of the word,” 

“Do I?” said Flora. 

“J mean”, said Ethel, “that you may say, simply and ration- 
ally, that I like the thing, but I won’t have it said as a message, 
or that I take it as his present.” 

“Very well,” said Flora, “the whole affair is simple enough, 
if you would not be so conscious, my dear.” 

“Flora! I can’t stand your calling me my dear!” 
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“I am very much obliged to you,” said Flora, laughing, 
more than she would have liked to be seen, but recalled by her 
sister’s look. Ethel was sorry at once. “Flora, I beg your 
pardon, I did not mean to be cross, only please don’t begin 
about that—Indeed, I think you had better leave out about the 
brooch altogether. No one will wonder at your passing it over 
in such a return as this.” 

“You are right,” said Flora, thoughtfully. 

Ethel carried the brooch to her own room, and tried to keep 
herself from speculating what had been Mr. Ogilvie’s views in 
procuring it, and whether he remembered showing her, at 
Woodstock, which sort of fern was his badge, and how she had 
abstained from preserving the piece shut up in her guide-book. 

Meta’s patient sorrow was the best remedy for proneness to 
such musings. How happy poor little Meta had been! The 
three sisters sat together that long day, and Ethel read to the 
others, and by-and-by went to walk in the garden with them, 
till, as Flora was going in, Meta asked, “Do you think it would 
be wrong for me to cross the park to see that little burnt girl, 
as Mr, Wilmot is away to-day, and she has no one to go to 
her.” 

Flora could see no reason against it, and Meta and Ethel 
left the garden, and traversed the green park, in its quiet home 
beauty, not talking much, except that Meta said, “Well! I 
think there is quite as much sweetness, as sadness, in this 
evening.” 

“Because of this calm autumn sunset beauty?” said Ethel. 
“Look at the golden light coming in under the branches of the 
trees.” 

“Yes,” said Meta, “one cannot help thinking how much 
more beautiful it must be—” 

The two girls said no more, and came to the cottage, where 
so much gratitude was expressed at seeing Miss Rivers, that it 
was almost too much for her. She left Ethel to talk, and only 
said a few soft little words to her sick scholar, who seemed to 
want her voice and smile to convince her that the small mourn- 
ful face under all that black crape, belonged to her own dear 
bright teacher. 
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“It is odd,” said Meta, as they went back; “it is seeing 
other people that makes one know it is all sad and altered—it 
seems so bewildering, though they are so kind.” 

“JT know what you mean,” said Ethel. 

“One ought not to wish it to go on, because there are other 
people and other duties,” said Meta, “but quietness is so peace- 
ful. Do you know, Ethel, I shall always think of those two 
first days, before anybody came, with you and Dr. May, as 
something very—very—precious,” she said, at last, with the 
tears rising. 

“I am sure I shall,” said Ethel. 

“J don’t know how it is, but there is something even in this 
affliction that makes it like—a strange sort of happiness,” said 
Meta, musingly. 

“I know what it is!” said Ethel. 

“That He is so very good?” said Meta, reverently. 

“Yes,” said Ethel, almost rebuked for the first thought, 
namely, that it was because Meta was so very good. 

“It does make one feel more confidence,” said Meta. 

“¢Tt is good forme tohave been in trouble,’” repeated Ethel. 

“Yes,” said Meta. “I hope it is not wrong or unkind in me 
to feel it, for I think dear papa would wish it; but I do not feel 
as if—miss him always as I shall—the spring of life were gone 
from me. I don’t think it can, for I know no more pain or 
trouble can reach him, and there is—don’t you think, Ethel, 
that I may think so?—especial care for the orphan, like a com- 
pensation. And there is hope, and work here. And I am very 
thankful! How much worse it would have been, if George had 
not been married! Dear Flora! Will you tell her, Ethel, how 
really I do wish her to take the command of me. Tell her it 
will be the greatest kindness in the world to make me useful 
to her.” 

«J will,” said Ethel. 

“And please tell her that I am afraid I may forget, and take 
upon me, as if I were still lady of the house. Tell her I do not 
mean it, and I hope that she will check it.” 

“] think there is no fear of her forgetting that,” said Ethel, 
regretting the words before they were out of her mouth. 
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&I hope I shall not,” said Meta. “If I do, I shall drive my- 
self away to stay with Aunt Leonora, and I don’t want to do 
that at all. So please to make Flora understand that she is 
head, and I am ready to be hand and foot;” and Meta’s bright 
smile shone out, with the pleasure of a fresh and loving service. 

Ethel understood the force of her father’s words, that it was 
a brave, vigorous spirit. 

Dr. May came back with George, and stayed to dinner, after 
which he talked over business with Flora, whose sagacity con- 
tinually amazed him, and who undertook to make her husband 
understand, and do what was needed. 

Meta meanwhile cross-questioned her brother on the pretty 
village, by the Thames, of which she had a fond, childish re- 
membrance, and heard from him of the numerous kind mes- 
sages from all her relations. There were various invitations, 
but George repeated them unwillingly. 

“You won’t go, Meta,” he said. “It would be a horrid 
nuisance to part with you.” 

“As long as you think so, dear George.—When I am in your 
way, or Flora’s—” 

“That will never be! I say, Flora, will she ever be in our 
way?” 

“No, indeed! Meta and I understand that,” said Flora, 
looking up. “Well, I suppose Bruce can’t be trusted to value 
the books and prints—” 

Dr. May thought it a great relief that Meta had a home with 
Flora, for, as he said to Ethel, as they went home together, 
Certainly, except Lord Cosham, I never saw such an unpre- 
sentable crew as their relations. You should have heard the 
boys afterwards! There was Master Tom turning up his Eton 
nose at them, and pronouncing that there never were such a 
set of snobs, and Norman taking him to task as I never heard 
him do before—telling him that he would never have urged his 
going to Eton, if he had thought it would make him despise 
respectable folks, probably, better than himself, and that this 
was the last time in the world for such observations—whereat 
poor Tommy was quite annihilated; for a word from Norman 
goes further with him, than a lecture from any one else.” 
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“Well, I think Norman was right as to the unfitness of the 
time.” 

“So he was. But we had a good deal of them, waiting in 
the inn parlour. People make incongruities when they will 
_ have such things done in state. It could not be helped here, 
to be sure; but I always feel, at a grand undertaker’s display 
like this, that, except the service itself, there is little to give 
peace or soothing. I hate what makes a talk! Better be little 
folk.” 

“One would rather think of our own dear cloister, and those 
who cared so much,” said Ethel. 

“Ah! you were happy to be there!” said Dr. May. “But it 
all comes to the same—” Pausing, he looked from the win- 
dow—then signed to Ethel, to do the same—Orion glittered in 
the darkness. 

“One may sleep sound without the lullaby,” said Dr. May, 
“and the waves—” 

“Oh! don’t papa. You don’t give up hope!” 

“I believe we ought, Ethel. Don’t tell her, but I went to 
the Admiralty to-day.” 

“ And what did you hear there?” 

“Great cause for fear—but they do not give up. My poor 
Margaret! But those stars tell us they are in the same Hand.” 


é CHAPTER XIII. 


Shall I sit alone in my chamber, 
And set the chairs by the wall, 
While you sit with lords and princes, 
Yet have not a thought at all? 


Shall I sit alone in my chamber, 
And duly the table lay, 
Whilst you stand up in the diet, 
And have not a word to say? 
Otp Danısn BALLAD. 


«O NORMAN, are you come already?” exclaimed Margaret, 
as her brother opened the door, bringing in with him the crisp 
breath of December. 
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“Yes, I came away directly after collections. How are you, 
Margaret?” 

“Pretty brave, thank you;” but the brother and sister both 
read on each other’s features, that the additional three months 
of suspense had told. There were traces of toil and study on 
Norman’s brow, the sunken look about his eyes, and the de- 
jected outline of his cheek, Margaret knew betokened dis- 
couragement; and though her mild serenity was not changed, 
she was almost transparently thin and pale. They had long ago 
left off asking whether there were tidings, and seldom was the 
subject adverted to, though the whole family seemed to be 
living beneath a dark shadow. 

“How is Flora?” he next asked. 

“Going on beautifully, except that papa thinks she does 
too much in every way. She declares that she shall bring the 
baby to show me in another week, but I don’t think it will be 
allowed.” 

“And the little lady prospers?” 

“ Capitally, though I get rather contradictory reports of her. 
First, papa declared her something surpassing—exactly like 
Flora, and so I suppose she is; but Ethel and Meta will say 
nothing for her beauty, and Blanche calls her a fright. But 
papa is her devoted admirer—he does so enjoy having a sort 
of property again in a baby.” 

“And George Rivers?” said Norman, smiling. 

“Poor George! he is very proud of her in his own way. He 
has just been here with a note from Flora, and actually talked! 
Between her and the election, he is wonderfully brilliant.” 

“The election? Has Mr. Esdaile resigned?” 

“Have you not heard? He intends it, and George himself 
is going to stand. The only danger is, that Sir Henry Walking- 
hame should think of it.” 

“Rivers in parliament! Well, sound men are wanted.” 

“Fancy Flora, our member’s wife. How well she will be- 
come her position.” 

“How soon is it likely to be?” 

“Quickly, I fancy. Dr. Spencer, who knows all kinds of 
news (Papa says he makes a scientific study of gossip, as a new 
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branch of comparative anatomy), found out from the Clevelands, 
that Mr. Esdaile meant to retire, and happened to mention it 
the last time that Flora came to see me. It was like firing a 
train. You would have wondered to see how it excited her, who 
usually shows her feelings so little. She has been so much oc- 
cupied with it, and so anxious that George should be ready to 
take the field at once, that papa was afraid of its hurting her, 
and Ethel comes home declaring that the election is more to 
her than her baby.” 

“Ethel is apt to be a little hard on Flora. They are too un- 
like to understand each other.’ 

“Ethel is to be godmother though, and Flora means to ask 
Mr. Ogilvie to come and stand.” 

“I think he will be gone abroad, or I should have asked him 
to fulfil his old promise of coming to us.” 

“TJ believe he must be lodged here, if he should come. Flora 
will have her house full, for Lady Leonora is coming. The baby 
is to be called after her.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Norman. 

“Yes, I thought it unnecessary, as she is not George’s aunt, 
butFlora is grateful to her for much kindness, and she is coming 
to see Meta. Iam afraid papa is a little hurt, that any name but 
one should have been chosen.” 

“Has Meta been comfortable?” 

“Dear little thing! Everyone says how beautifully she has 
behaved. She brought all her housekeeping books to Flora at 
once, and only begged to be made helpful in whatever way 
might be most convenient. She explained, what we never knew 
before, how she had the young maids in to read with her, and 
asked leave to goon. Very few could have been set aside so 
simply and sweetly in their own house.” 

“Flora was sensible of it, I hope.” 

“O yes. She took the management of course, but Meta is 
charmed with her having the girls in from the village, in turn, 
to help in the scullery. They have begun family prayers too, 
and George makes the stable men go to Church—a matter 

which had been past Meta, as you may guess, though she had 


~a 


an 
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been a wonderful little manager, and Flora owned herself quite 
astonished.” 

“I wonder only at her being astonished.” 

“Meta owned to Ethel that what had been worst of ail to 
her was the heart sinking, at finding herself able to choose her 
occupations, with no one to accommodate them to. But she 
would not give way—she set up more work for herself at the 
school, and has been talking of giving singing lessons at Cocks- 
moor; and she forced herself to read, though it was an effort. 
She has been very happy lately in nursing Flora.” 

“Ts Ethel there?” 

“No; she is, as usual, at Cocksmoor. There are great 
councils about sending Cherry to be trained for her new 
school.” 

“Would Flora be able to see me, if I were to ride over to 
the Grange?” 

“You may try; and, if papa is not there, I dare say she will.” 

“At least, I shall see Meta, and she may judge. I want to 
see Rivers too, so I will ask if the bay is to be had. Ah! you 
have the Claude, I see.” 

“Yes, it is too large for this room; but papa put it here that 
I might enjoy it, and it is almost a companion. The sky im- 
proves so in the sunset light.” 

Norman was soon at Abbotstoke; and, as he drew his rein, 
Meta’s bright face nodded to him from Flora’s sitting-room 
window; and, as he passed the conservatory, the little person 
met him, with a summons, at once, to his sister. 

He found Flora on the sofa, with a table beside her, covered 
with notes and papers. She was sitting up writing; and, though 
somewhat pale, was very smiling and animated. 

“Norman, how kind to come to me the first thing!” 

“Margaret encouraged me to try whether you would be 
visible.” 

“They want to make a regular prisoner of me,” said Flora, 
laughing. “Papa is as bad as the old nurse! But he has not 
been here to-day, so I have had my own way. Did you meet 
George?” 

“No; but Margaret said he had been with her.” 
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“I wish he would come. We expect the second post to 
bring the news that Mr. Esdaile has accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. If he found it so, he meant to go and talk to Mr. Bram- 
shaw; for, though he is so dull, we must make him agent.” 

“Ts there any danger of opposition?” 

“None at all, if we are soon enough in the field. Papa’s 
name will secure us, and there is no one else on the right side 
to come forward, so that it is an absolute rescue of the seat.” 

“It is the very moment when men of principle are most 
wanted,” said Norman. “The questions of the day are no 
light matters; and it is an immense point to save Stoneborough 
from being represented by one of the Tomkins’ set.” 

“Exactly so,” said Flora. “I should feel it a crime to say 
one word to deter George, at a time when every effort must be 
made to support the right cause. One must make sacrifices 
when the highest interests are at stake.” 

Flora seemed to thrive upon her sacrifice—she had never 
appeared more brilliant and joyous. Her brother saw, in her, 
a Roman matron; and the ambition that was inherent in his 
nature, began to find compensation for being crushed, as far as 
regarded himself, by soaring for another. He eagerly answered 
that he fully agreed with her, and that she would never repent 
urging her husband to take on himself the duties incumbent 
on all who had the power. 

Highly gratified, she asked him to look at a copy of 
George’s intended address, which was lying on the table. He 
approved of the tenor, but saw a few phrases susceptible of a 
better point. “Give it,” she said, putting a pen into his hand; 
and he began to interline and erase her fair manuscript, talking 
earnestly, and working up himself and the address at the same 
time, till it had grown into a composition far superior to the 
merely sensible affair it had been. Eloquenceand thought were 
now in the language, and substance—and Flora was delighted. 

“T have been very disrespectful to my niece all this time,” 
said Norman, descending from the clouds of patriotism. 

“I do not mean to inflict her mercilessly on her relations,” 
said Flora, “but I should like you to see her. She is so like 
Blanche.” 
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The little girl was brought in, and Floramade a very pretty 
young mother, as she held her in her arms, with so much grace- 
ful pride. Norman was perfectly entranced—he had never 
seen his sister so charming or so admirable, between her de- 
light in her infant, ‘and her self-devotion to the good of her 
husband and her country—acting so wisely, and speaking so 
considerately ; and praising her dear Meta with so much warmth. 
He would never have torn himself away, had not the nurse 
hinted that Mrs. Rivers had hadtoomuch excitement and fatigue 
already to-day; and, besides, he suspected that he might find 
Meta in the drawing-room, where he might discuss the whole 
with her, and judge for himself of her state of spirits. 

Flora’s next visitor was her father, who came as the twilight 
was enhancing the comfortable red brightness of the fire. He 
was very happy in these visits—mother and child had both 
prospered so well, and it was quite a treat to be able to ex- 
pend his tenderness on Flora. His little grandchild seemed to 
renew his own happy days, and he delighted to take her from 
her mother, and fondle her. No sooner was the baby in his 
arms, than Flora’s hands were busy among the papers, and 
she begged him to ring for lights. 

“Not yet,” he said. “Why can’t you sit in the dark, and 
give yourself a little rest?” 

“I want you to hear George’s address. Norman has been 
looking at it, and I hope you will not think it too strong,” and 
she turned, so that the light might fall on the paper. 

“Let me see,” said Dr. May, holding out his hand for it. 

“This is a rough copy, too much scratched for you to make 
out.” 

She read it accordingly, and her father admired it exceed- 
ingly—Norman’s touches, above all; and Flora’s reading had 
dovetailed all so neatly together that no one knew where the 
joins were. “I will copy it fairly,” she said, “if you will show 
it to Dr, Spencer, and ask whether he thinks it too strong, Mr. 
Dodsley too; he would be more gratified if he saw it first, in 
private, and thought himself consulted.” 

Dr. May was dismayed at seeing her take up her pen, make 
a desk of her blotting-book, and begin her copy by firelight, 
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“Flora, my dear,” he said, “this must not be. Have Inot 
told you that you must be content to rest?” 

“I did not get up till ten o’clock, and have been lying here 
ever since.” 

“But what has this head of yours been doing? Has it been 
resting for ten minutes together? Now, I know what I am say- 
ing, Flora—I warn you, that if you will not give yourself need- 
ful quiet now, you will suffer for it by-and-by.” 

Flora smiled, and said, “I thought I had been very good. 
But, what is to be done when one’s wits will work, and there is 
work for them to do?” 

“Ts not there work enough for them here?” said Dr. May, 
looking at the babe. ‘Your mother used to value such a re- 
tirement from care.” 

Flora was silent for a minute, then said, “Mr. Esdaile 
should have put off his resignation to suit me. It is an unfor- 
tunate time for the election.” 

“And you can’t let the election alone?” 

She shook her head, and smiled a negative, as if she would, 
but that she was under a necessity. 

“My dear, if the election cannot go on without you, it had 
better not go on at all.” 

She looked very much hurt, and turned away her head. 

Her father was grieved. “My dear,” he added, “I know 
you desire to be of use, especially to George; but do you not 
believe that he would rather fail, than that you, or his child, 
should suffer?” 

No answer. 

“Does he stand by his own wish, or yours, Flora?” 

“He wishes it. It is his duty,” said Flora, collecting her 
dignity. 

“J can say no more, except to beg him not to let you exert 
yourself.” 

Accordingly, when George came home, the Doctor read 
him a lecture on his wife’s over-busy brain; and was listened 
to, as usual, with gratitude and deference. He professed that 
he only wished to do what was best for her, but she never 
would spare herself; and, going to her side, with his heavy, 
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fond solicitude, he made her promise not to hurt herself, and 
she laughed and consented. 

The promise was easily given, for she did not believe she 
was hurting herself; and, as to giving up the election, or ceas- 
ing secretly to prompt George, that was absolutely out of the 
question. What could be a greater duty than to incite her 
husband to usefulness? 

Moreover it was but proper to invite Meta’s aunt and cousin 
to see her, and to project a few select dinners for their amuse- 
ment, and the gratification of her neighbours. It was only 
grateful and cousinly likewise, to ask the “Master of Glen- 
bracken;” and as she saw the thrill of colour on Ethel’s cheeks, 
at the sight of the address to the Honorable Norman Ogilvie, 
she thought herself the best of sisters. She even talked of 
Ogilvie as a second Christian name, but Meta observed that 
old aunt Dorothy would call it Leonorar Rogilvie Rivers, and 
thus averted it, somewhat to Ethel’s satisfaction. 

Ethel scolded herself many times for wondering whether 
Mr. Ogilvie would come. What was it to her? Suppose he 
| should; suppose the rest. What a predicament? How un- 
| reasonable and conceited, even to think of such a thing, when 
her mind was made up. What could result, save tossings to 
| and fro, a passing gratification set against infinite pain, and 
strife with her own heart, and with her father’s unselfishness! 
Had he but come before Flora’s marriage! No; Ethel hated 
herself for the wish that arose for the moment. Far better he 
should keep away, if, perhaps, without the slightest inclination 
towards her, his mere name could stir up such a tumult—all, 
it might be, founded in vanity. Rebellious feelings and sense 
of tedium had once been subdued—why should they be roused 
again? 

The answer came. Norman Ogilvie was setting off for 
Italy, and regretted that he could not take Abbotstoke on his 
way. He desired his kind remembrances and warm Christmas 
wishes to all his cousins. 

If Ethel breathed more freely, there was a sense that tran- 
quillity is uninteresting. It was, it must be confessed, a flat 
end to a romance, that all the permanent present effect was a 
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certain softening, and a degree more attention to her appear- 
ance; and after all, this might, as Flora averred, be ascribed 
to the Paris outfit having taught her to wear clothes; as well 
as to that which had awakened the feminine element, and re- 
moved that sense of not being like other women, which some- 
times hangs painfully about girls who have learnt to think 
themselves plain or awkward. 

There were other causes why it should be a dreary winter 
to Ethel, under the anxiety that strengthened by duration, and 
the strain of acting cheerfulness for Margaret’s sake. Even 
Mary was a care. Her round rosy childhood had worn into 
height and sallowness, and her languor and indifference fretted 
Miss Bracy, and was hunted down by Ethel, till Margaret con- 
vinced her that it was a case for patience and tenderness, 
which, thenceforth, she heartily gave, even encountering a 
scene with Miss Bracy, who was much injured by the sugges- 
tion that Mary. was oppressed by perspective. Poor Mary, no 
one guessed the tears nightly shed over Harry’s photograph. 

Nor could Ethel quite fathom Norman. He wore the 
dispirited, burthened expression that she knew too well, but 
he would not, as formerly, seek relief in confidence to her, 
shunning the being alone with her, and far too much occupied 
to offer to walk to Cocksmoor. When the intelligence came 
that good old Mr. Wilmot of Settlesham had peacefully gone 
to his rest, after a short and painless illness, Tom was a good 
deal affected, in his peculiar silent and ungracious fashion; but 
Norman did not seek to talk over the event, and the feelings 
he had entertained two years ago—he avoided the subject, 
and threw himself into the election matters with an excitement, 
foreign to his nature. 

He was almost always at Abbotstoke, or attending George 
Rivers at the committee room at the Swan, talking, writing, or 
consulting, concocting squibs, and perpetrating bon mots, that 
were the delight of friends and the confusion of foes. Flora 
was delighted, George adored him, Meta’s eyes danced when- 
ever he came near, Dr. Spencer admired him, and Dr. Hoxton 
prophesied great things of him; but Ethel did not feel as if he 
were the veritable Norman, and had an undefined sensation of 
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discomfort, when she heard his brilliant repartees, and the 
laughter with which he accompanied them, so unlike his natural 
rare and noiseless laugh. She knew it was false excitement, to 
drive away the suspense that none dared to avow, but which 
did not press on them the less heavily, for being endured in 
silence. Indeed, Dr. May could not help now and then giving 
way to outbursts of despondency, of which his friend, Dr. 
Spencer, who made it his special charge to try to lighten his 
troubles, was usually the kind recipient. 

And though the bustle of the election was incongruous, and 
seemed to make the leaden weight the more heavy, there was 
a compensation in the tone of feeling that it elicited, which 
gave real and heartfelt pleasure. 

Dr. May had undergone numerous fluctuations of popularity. 
He had always been the same man, excellent in intention, 
though hasty in action, and heeding neither praise nor censure; 
and while the main tenor of his course never varied, making 
many deviations by flying to the reverse of the wrong, most im- 
mediately before him; still his personal character gained esteem 
every year; and though sometimes his merits, and sometimes 
his failings, gave violent umbrage, he had steadily risen in the 
estimation of his fellow-townsmen, as much as his own incon- 
sistencies and theirs would allow, and every now and then was 
the favourite with all, save with the few who abused him for 
tyranny, because he prevented them from tyrannizing. 

He was just now on the top of the wave, and his son-in-law 
had nothing to do but to float in on the tide of his favour. The 
opposite faction attempted a contest, but only rendered the 
triumph more complete, and gave the gentlemen the pleasure 
of canvassing, and hearing, times without number, that the 
constituents only wished the candidate were Dr. May himself. 
His sons and daughters were full of exultation—Dr. Spencer, 
much struck, rallied “Dick” on his influence—and Dr. May, 
the drops of warm emotion trembling on his eye-lashes, smiled, 
and bade his friend see him making a Church-rate. 

The addresses and letters that came from the Grange were 
so admirable, that Dr. May often embraced Norman’s steady 
opinion, that Gegrge was a very wise man. If Norman was un- 
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conscious how much he contributed to these compositions, he 
knew far less how much was Flora’s. In his ardour, he crammed 
them both, and conducted George when Flora could not be at 
his side. George himself was a personable man, wrote a good 
bold hand, would do as he was desired, and was not easily put 
out of countenance; he seldom committed himself by talking; 
and when a speech was required, was brief, and to the pur- 
pose. He made a very good figure, and in the glory of victory, 
Ethel herself began to grow proud of him, and the children’s 
great object in life was to make the jackdaws cry, “Rivers for 
ever!” 

Flora had always declared that she would be at Stone- 
borough for the nomination. No one believed her, until three 
days before, she presented herself and her daughter before the 
astonished Margaret, who was too much delighted to be able 
to scold. She had come away on her own responsibility, and 
was full of triumph. To come home in this manner, after hav- 
ing read “Rivers for ever!” on all the dead walls, might be 
called that for which she had lived. She made no stay—she 
had only come to show her child, and establish a precedent for 
driving out, and Margaret had begun to believe the apparition 
a dream, when the others came in, some from Cocksmoor, 
others from the Committee-room at the Swan. 

“So she brought the baby,” exclaimed Ethel. “I should 
have thought she would not have taken her out before her 
Christening.” 

“Ethel,” said Dr. Spencer, “permit me to make a sugges- 
tion. When relations live in the same neighbourhood, there is 
no phrase to be more avoided than ‘I should have thought—’” 

The nomination-day brought Flora, Meta, baby and all to 
be very quiet, as was said; but how could that be? when every 
boy in the house was frantic, and the men scarcely less so. 
Aubrey and Gertrude, and the two jackdaws, each had a huge 
blue and orange rosette, and the two former went about roar- 
ing “Rivers for ever!” without the least consideration for the 
baby, who would have been decked in the same manner, if 
Ethel would have heard of it without indignation, at her wear- 
ing any colour before her Christening white; as to Jack and 
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Jill, though they could say their lesson, they were too much 
distressed by their ornaments to do ought but lurk in corners, 
and strive to peck them off. 

Flora comported herself in her usual quiet way, and tried to 
talk of other things, though a carnation spot in each cheek 
showed her anxiety and excitement. She went with her sisters 
to look out from Dr. Spencer’s windows towards the Town Hall. 
Her husband gave her his arm as they went down the garden, 
and Ethel saw her talking earnestly to him, and pressing his 
arm with her other hand to enforce her words, but if she did 
tutor him, it was hardly visible, and he was very glad of what- 
ever counsel she gave. 

She spoke not a word after the ladies were left with Aubrey, 
who was in despair at not being allowed to follow Hector and 
Tom, but was left, as his prematurely classical mind expressed 
it, like the Gaulish women with the impedimenta in the marshes 
whereas Tom had added insult to injury, by a farewell to 
“Jack among the maidens.” 

Meta tried to console him, by persuading him that he was 
their protector, and he began to think there was need of a 
guard, when a mighty cheer caused him to take refuge behind 
Ethel. Even when assured that it was anything but terrific, he 
gravely declared that he thought Margaret would want him, 
but—he could not cross the garden without Meta to protect him. 

She would not allow anyone else to relieve her from the 
doughty champion, and thereby she missed the spectacle. It 
might be that she did not regret it, for though it would have 
been unkind to refuse to come in with her brother and sister, 
her wound was still too fresh for crowds, turmoil, and noisy 
rejoicing to be congenial. She did not withdraw her hand, 
which Aubrey squeezed harder at each resounding shout, nor 
object to his conducting her to see his museum in the dark 
corner of the attics, most remote from the tumult. 

The loss was not great. The others could hear nothing 
distinctly, and see only a wilderness of heads; but the triumph 
was complete. Dr. May had been cheered enough to satisfy 
even Hector; George Rivers had made a very fair speech, and 
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hurrahs had covered all deficiencies ; Hector had shouted till he 
was as hoarse as the jackdaws; the opposite candidate had 
never come forward at all; Tomkins was hiding his diminished 
head; and the gentlemen had nothing to report but success, 
and were in the highest spirits. 

By-and-by Blanche was missing, and Ethel, going in quest 
of her, spied a hem of blue merino peeping out under all the 
cloaks in the hall cupboard, and found the poor little girl 
sobbing in such distress, that it was long before any explana- 
tion could be extracted, but at last it was revealed—when the 
door had been shut, and they stood in the dark, half stifled 
among the cloaks, that George’s spirits had taken his old face- 
tious style with Blanche, and in the very hearing of Hector! 
The misery of such jokes to a sensitive child, conscious of not 
comprehending their scope, is incalculable, and Blanche hav- 
ing been a baby-coquette, was the more susceptible. She hid 
her face again from the very sound of her own confession, and 
resisted Ethel’s attempts to draw her out of the musty cup- 
board, declaring that she could never see either of them again. 
Ethel, in vain, assured her that George was gone to the dinner 
at the Swan; nothing was effectual but being told that, for her 
to notice what had passed, was the sure way to call Hector’s 
attention thereto, when she bridled, emerged, and begged to 
know whether she looked as if she had been crying. Poor 
child, she could never again be unconscious, but at least, she 
was rendered peculiarly afraid of a style of notice, that might 
otherwise have been a temptation. 

Ethel privately begged Flora to hint to George to alter his 
style of wit, and the suggestion was received better than the 
blundering manner deserved; Flora was too exulting to take 
offence, and her patronage of all the world was as full-blown 
as her ladylike nature allowed. Ethel, she did not attempt to 
patronize, but she promised all the sights in London to the 
children, and masters to Mary and Blanche, and she perfectly 
overwhelmed Miss Bracy with orphan asylums for her sisters. 
She would have liked nothing better than dispersing cards, 
with Mrs. Rivers prominent among the recommendersof the case. 
“A fine coming-out for you, little lady,” said she to her 
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baby, when taking leave that evening. “If it was good luck 
for you to make your first step in life upwards, what is this?” 

“Excelsior?” said Ethel, and Flora smiled, well-pleased, but 
she had not caught half the meaning. “May it be the right 
excelsior,” added Ethel in a low voice, that no one heard, and 
she was glad they did not. They were all triumphant, and she 
could not tell why she had a sense of sadness, and thought of 
Flora’s story long ago, of the girl who ascended Mont Blanc, 
and for what? 

All she had to do at present was to listen to Miss Bracy, 
who was sure that Mrs. Rivers thought Mary and Blanche were 
not improved, and was afraid she was ungrateful for all the in- 
tended kindness to her sister. 

Ethel had more sympathy here, for she had thought that 
Flora was giving herself airs, and she laughed and said her 
sister was pleased to be ina position to help her friends; and 
tried to turn it off, but ended by stumbling into allowing that pros- 
perity was apt to make people over lavish of offers of kindness. 

“Dear Miss Ethel, you understand so perfectly. There is 
no one likeyou!” cried Miss Bracy, attempting to kiss her hand. 

If Ethel had not spoken rightly of her sister, she was suf- 
ficiently punished. 

What she did was to burst into a laugh, and exclaim, “Miss 
Bracy! Miss Bracy! I can’t have you sentimental. I am the 
worst person in the world for it.” 

“T have offended. You cannot feel with me!” 

“Yes, Ican, when it is sense; but please don’t treat me like 
a heroine. Iam sure there is quite enough in the world that is 
worrying, without picking shades of manner to pieces. It is 
the sure way to make an old crab of me, and so I am going off. 
Only, one parting piece of advice, Miss Bracy—read ‘Frank 
Fairlegh,’ and put everybody out of your head.” 

And, thinking she had been savage about her hand, Ethel 
turned back, and kissed the little governess’s forehead, wished 
her good night, and ran away. 

She had learnt that, to be rough and merry, was the best 
way of doing Miss Bracy good in the end; and so she often 
gave herself the present pain of knowing that she was being 
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supposed careless and hard-hearted; but the violent affection 
for her proved that the feeling did not last. 

Ethel was glad to sit by the fire at bed-time, and think over 
the day, outwardly so gay, inwardly so fretting and perplexing. 

It was the first time that she had seen much of her little 
niece. She was no great baby-handler, nor had she any of the 
phrases adapted to the infant mind; but that pretty little serene 
blue-eyed girl had been her chief thought all day, and she was 
abashed by recollecting how little she had dwelt on her own 
duties as her sponsor, in the agitations excited by the doubts 
about her coadjutor. 

She took out her Prayer-book, and read the service for 
Baptism, recollecting the thoughts that had accompanied her 
youngest sister’s orphaned Christening, “The vain pomp and 
glory of the world, and all covetous desires of the same.” They 
seemed far enough off then, and now—poor little Leonora! 

Ethel knew that she judged her sister hardly; yet she could 
not help picturing to herself the future—a young lady, trained 
for fashionable life, serious teaching not omitted, but right 
made the means of rising in the world; taught to strive secretly, 
but not openly, for admiration—a scheming for her marriage-— 
a career like Flora’s own. Ethel could scarcely feel that it 
would not be a mockery to declare, on her behalf, that she 
renounced the world. But, alas! where was not the world? 
Ethel blushed at having censured others, when, so lately, she 
had herself been oblivious of the higher duty. She thought of 
the prayer, including every Christian in holy and loving inter- 
cession—“I pray not that Thou wouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou wouldest keep them from the evil.” 

“Keep her from the evil—that shall be my prayer for my 
poor little Leonora. His Grace can save her, were the sur- 
rounding evil far worse than ever it is likely to be. The inter- 
mixture with good is the trial, and is it not so everywhere— 
ever since the world and the Church have seemed fused to- 
gether? But she will soon be the child of a Father who guards 
His own; and, at least, I can pray for her, and her dear 
mother. May I only live better, that so I may pray better, and 
act better, if ever I should have to act.” 
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There was a happy family gathering on the New Year’s Day, 
and Flora, who had kindly felt her way with Meta, finding her 
not yet ready to enjoy a public festivity for the village, added 
a supplement to the Christmas beef; that a second dinner 
might be eaten at home, in honour of Miss Leonora Rivers. 

Lady Leonora was highly satisfied with her visit, which im- 
pressed her far more in favour of the Abbotstoke neighbour- 
hood than in the days of poor old Mr.. Rivers. Flora knew 
everyone, and gave little select dinner parties, which, by her 
good management, even George, at the bottom of the table, 
could not make heavy. Dr. Spencer enjoyed them greatly, and 
was an unfailing resource for conversation; and as to the 
Hoxtons, Flora felt herself amply repaying the kindness she 
had received in her young lady days, when she walked down 
to the dining-room with the portly head master, or saw his 
good lady sit serenely admiring the handsome rooms. “A very 
superior person, extremely pleasing and agreeable,” was the 
universal verdict on Mrs. Rivers. Lady Leonora struck up a 
great friendship with her, and was delighted that she meant to 
take Meta to London. The only fault that could be found with 
her was that she had so many brothers; and Flora, recollecting 
that her Ladyship mistrusted those brothers, avoided en- 
couraging their presence at the Grange, and took every pre- 
caution against any opening for the suspicion that she threw 
them in the way of her little sister-in-law. 

Nor had Flora forgotten the Ladies’ Committee, or Cocks- 
moor. As to the Muses, they gave no trouble at all. Exemplary 
civilities about the chair passed between the Member’s lady 
and Mrs. Ledwich, ending in Flora’s insisting that priority in 
office should prevail, feeling that she could well afford to 
yield the post of honour, since anywhere she was the leader. 
She did not know how much more comfortable the ladies had 
been ever since they had known Dr. Spencer’s opinion; and 
yet he only believed that they were grateful for good advice, 
and went about among them, easy, good-natured, and utterly 
unconscious, that for him, sparkled Mrs. Ledwich’s bugles, 
and for him waved every spinster’s ribbon, from Miss Rich 
down to Miss Boulder. 
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The point carried by their united influence was Charity El- 
wood’s being sent for six months’ finish at the Diocesan Train- 
ing School; while a favourite pupil teacher from Abbotstoke 
took her place at Cocksmoor. 

Dr. Spencer looked at the Training School, and talked Mrs. 
Ledwich into magnanimous forgiveness of Mrs. Elwood. Cherry 
dreaded the ordeal, but she was willing to do anything that was 
thought right, and likely to make her fitter for her office. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


'Twas a long doubt; we never heard 
Exactly how the ship went down. 
ARCHER GURNEY. 


THE tidings came at last, came when the heart-sickness of 
hope deferred had faded into the worse heart-sickness of fear 
deferred, and when spirits had been fain to rebel, and declare 
that they would be almost glad to part with the hope that but 
kept alive despair. 

The Christmas holidays had come to an end, and the home 
party were again alone, when early in the forenoon, there was 
a tap at the drawing-room door, and Dr. Spencer called, 
“Ethel, can you come and speak to me?” 

Margaret started as if those gentle tones had beenathunder- 
clap. “Go! go, Ethel,” she said, “don’t keep me waiting.” 

Dr. Spencer stood in the hall with a newspaper in his hand. 
Ethel said, “Is it?” and he made a sorrowful gesture. 

“Both?” she asked. 

“Both,” he repeated. “The ship burnt—the boat lost.” 

“Ethel, come!” hoarsely called Margaret. 

“Take it,” said Dr. Spencer, putting the paper into her 
hand; “I will wait.” 

She obeyed. She could not speak, but kneeling down by 
her sister, they read the paragraph together; Ethel, with one 
eye on the words, the other on Margaret. 

No doubt was left. Captain Gordon had returned, and this 
was his official report. The names of the missing stood below, 
and the list began thus— 
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Lieutenant A. H. Ernescliffe. 
Mr. Charles Owen, Mate. 
Mr. Harry May, Midshipman. 

The Alcestis had taken fire on the 12th of April of the former 
year. There had been much admirable conduct, and the in- 
trepid coolness of Mr. Ernescliffe was especially recorded. The 
boats had been put off without loss, but they were scantily pro- 
visioned, and the nearest land was far distant. For five days 
the boats kept together, then followed a night of storms, and 
when morning dawned, the second cutter, under command of 
Mr. Ernescliffe, had disappeared. There could be no doubt 
that she had sunk, and the captain could only record his regrets 
for the loss the service had experienced in the three brave 
young officers and their gallant seamen. After infinite toil and 
suffering, the captain, with the other boats’ crews, had reached 
Tahiti, whence they made their way home. 

“O Margaret, Margaret!” cried Ethel. 

Margaret raised herself, and the colour came into her face. 
“J did not write the letter!” she said. 

“What letter?” said Ethel, alarmed. 

“Richard prevented me. The letter that would have parted 
us. Now all is well.” 

“All is well, I know, if we could but feel it.” 

“He never had the pain. It is unbroken!” continued Mar- 
garet, her eyes brightening, but her breath, in long-drawn 
gasps that terrified Ethel into calling Dr. Spencer. 

Mary was standing before him, with bloodless face and 
dilated eyes; but, as Ethel approached, she turned and rushed 
up-stairs. 

Dr. Spencer entered the drawing-room with Ethel, who 
tried to read his face as he saw Margaret—restored, as it 
seemed, to all her girlish bloom, and her eyes sparkling as 
they were lifted up, far beyond the present scene. Ethel had 
a moment’s sense that his expression was as if he had seena 
death-blow struck, but it was gone in a moment, as he gently 
shook Margaret by the hand, and spoke a word of greeting, as 
though to recall her. 

“Thank you,” she said, with her own grateful smile. 
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“Where is your father?” he asked of Ethel. 

“Either at the hospital, or at Mr. Ramsden’s,” said Ethel, 
with a ghastly suspicion, that he thought Margaret in a state to 
require him. 

“Papa!” said Margaret. “If he were but here! But—ah! 
I had forgotten.” 

She turned aside her head, and hid her face. Dr. Spencer 
signed Ethel nearer to him. “This is a more natural state,” he 
said. “Don’t be afraid for her. I will find your father, and 
bring him home.” Pressing her hand he departed. 

Margaret was weeping tranquilly—Ethel knelt down beside 
her, without daring at first to speak, but sending up intense 
mental prayers to Him, who alone could bear her or her dear 
father through their affliction. Then she ventured to take her 
hand, and Margaret returned the caress, but began to blame 
herself for the momentary selfishness that had allowed her 
brother’s loss and her father’s grief to have been forgotten in 
her own.—Ethel’s “oh! no! no!” did not console her for this 
which seemed the most present sorrow, but the flow of tears 
was so gentle, that Ethel trusted that they were a relief. Ethel 
herself seemed only able to watch her, and to fear for her 
father, not to be able to think for herself. 

The front door opened, and they heard Dr. May’s step hesi- 
tating in the hall, as if he could not bear to come in. 

“Go to him!” cried Margaret, wiping off her tears. 

Ethel stood a moment in the door-way, then sprang to him, 
and was clasped in his arms. 

“You know it?” he whispered. 

“Dr. Spencer told us. Did not you meet him?” 

“No. Iread it at Bramshaw’s office. How—” He could 
not say the words, but he looked towards the room, and wrung 
the hands he held. 

“Quiet. Like herself. Come.” 

He threw one arm round Ethel, and laid his hand on her 
head, “How much there is to be thankful for!” he said, then 
advancing, he hung over Margaret, calling her his own poor 

darling. 
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“Papa, you must forgive me. You said, sending him to sea 
was giving him up.” 

“Did I. Well, Margaret, he did his duty. That is all we 
have to live for. Our yellow-haired laddie made a gallant 
sailor, and—” 

Tears choked his utterance—Margaret gently stroked his 
hand. 

“It falls hard on you, my poor girl,” he said. 

“No, papa,” said Margaret, “I am content and thankful. 
He is spared pain and perplexity.” 

“You are right, I believe,” said Dr. May. “He would have 
been grieved not to find you better.” 

“I ought to grieve for my own selfishness,” said Margaret. 
“TI cannot help it! I cannot be sorry the link is unbroken, and 
that he had not to turn to anyone else.” 

“He never would!” cried Dr. May, almost angrily. 

“J tried to think he ought,” said Margaret. “His life would 
have been too dreary. But it is best as it is.” 

“It must be,” said the Doctor. “Where are the rest, Ethel? 
Call them all down.” 

Poor Mary, Ethel felt as if she had neglected her! She 
found her hanging over the nursery fire, alternating with old 
nurse in fond reminiscences of Harry’s old days, sometimes 
almost laughing at his pranks, then crying again, while Aubrey 
sat between them, drinking in each word. 

Blanche and Gertrude came from the school-room, where 
Miss Bracy seemed to have been occupying them, with much 
kindness and judgment. She came to the door to ask Ethel 
anxiously for the Doctor and Miss May, and looked so affec- 
tionate and sympathizing, that Ethel gave her a hearty kiss. 

“Dear Miss Ethel! if you can only let me help you.” 

“Thank you,” said Ethel with all her heart, and hurried 
away. 

Nothing was more in favour of Miss Bracy, than that there 
should be a hurry. Then she could be warm, and not morbid. 

Dr. May gathered his children round him, and took out the 
great Prayer-book. He read a Psalm and a prayer from the 
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Burial Service, and the sentence for funerals at sea.. Then he 
touched each of their heads, and, in short broken sentences, 
gave thanks for those still left to him, and for the blessed hope 
they could feel for those who were gone; and he prayed that 
they might so follow in their footsteps, as to come to the same 
Holy place, and in the meantime realize the Communion of 
Saints. Then they said the Lord’s Prayer, he blessed them, 
and they arose. 

“Mary, my dear,” he said, “you have a photograph.” 

She put the case into his hands, and ran away. 

He went to the study, where he found Dr. Spencer awaiting 
him. 

“I am only come to know where I shall go for you.” 

“Thank you, Spencer. Thank you for taking care of my 
poor girls.” 

“They took care of themselves. They have the secret of 
strength.” 

“They have—” He turned aside, and burst out, “Oh, 
Spencer! you have been spared a great deal. If you missed a 
great deal of joy, you have missed almost as much sorrow!” 
And, covering his face, he let his grief have a free course. 

“Dick! dear old Dick, you must bear up. Think what 
treasures you have left.” 

“Ido, Itry to do so,” said poor Dr. May; “but, Spencer, 
you never saw my yellow-haired laddie, with his lionlook! He 
was the flower of them all! Not one of these other boys came 
near him in manliness, and with such a loving heart! An hour 
ago, I thought any certainty would be gain, but now I would 
give a lifetime to have back the hope that I might see my boy’s 
face again! O, Spencer! this is the first time I could rejoice 
that his mother is not here!” 

“She would have been your comforter,” sighed his friend, 
as he felt his inability to contend with such grief. 

“There, I can be thankful,” Dr. May said, and he looked 
so. She has had her brave loving boy with her all this time, 
while we little thought—but there are others. My poor Mar- 
garet—” 
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“Her patience must be blessed,” said Dr. Spencer. “I think 
she will be better, Now that the suspense no longer preys on 
her, there will be more rest.” 

“Rest,” repeated Dr. May, supporting his head on his hand; 
and, looking up dreamily—‘ there remaineth a rest—” 

The large Bible lay beside him, on the table, and Dr. 
Spencer thought that he would find more rest there than in his 
words. Leaving him, therefore, his friend went to undertake 
his day’s work, and learn, once more, in the anxious enquiries, 
and saddened countenances of the patients and their friends, 
how great an amount of love and sympathy that Dr. May had 
won by his own warmth of heart. The patients seemed to for- 
get their complaints in sighs for their kind Doctor’s troubles; 
and the gouty Mayor of Stoneborough kept Dr. Spencer half- 
an-hour to listen to his recollections of the bright-faced boy’s 
droll tricks, and then to the praises of the whole May family, 
and especially of the mother. 

Poor Dr. Spencer! he heard her accident described so many 
times in the course of the day, that his visits were one course of 
shrinking and suffering; and his only satisfaction was in know- 
ing how his friend would be cheered, by hearing of the uni- 
versal feeling for him and his children. 

Ethel wrote letters to her brothers; and Dr. May added a 
few lines, begging Richard to come home, if only for a few days. 
Margaret would not be denied writing to Hector Ernescliffe, 
though she cried over her letter so much, that her father could 
almost have taken her pen away; but she said it did her good. 

When Flora came in the afternoon, Ethel was able to leave 
Margaret to her, and attend to Mary, with whom Miss Bracy’s 
kindness had been inefficacious. If she was cheered for a few 
minutes, someassociation, either with the past, or the vanished 
future, soon set her off sobbing again. “lf I only knew where 
dear, dear Harry is lying,” she sobbed, “and that it had not 
been very bad indeed, I could bear it better.” 

The ghastly uncertainty was too terrible for Ethel to have 
borne to contemplate it. She knew that it would haunt their 
pillows, and she was trying to nerve herself by faith. 

“Mary,” she said, “that is the worst; but, after all, God 
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willed that we should not know. We must bear it like His good 
children. It makes no difference to them now—” 

“I know,” said Mary, trying to check her sobs. 

“ And, you know, we are all in the same keeping. The sea 
is a glorious great pure thing, you know, that man cannot hurt 
or defile. It seems, to me,” said Ethel, looking up, “as if 
resting there was like being buried in our Baptism-tide over 
again, till the great new Birth. It must be the next best place 
to a Churchyard. Anywhere, they are as safe as among the 
daisies in our own Cloister.” 

“Say it again—what you said about the sea,” said Mary, 
more comforted than if Ethel had been talking down to her. 

By-and-by, Ethel discovered that the sharpest trouble to the 
fond simple girl, was the deprivation of her precious photo- 
graph. It was like losing Harry over again, to go to bed with- 
out it, though she would not for the world seem to grudge it to 
her father. 

Ethel found an opportunity of telling him of this distress, 
and it almost made him smile. ‘Poor Mary,” he said, “is she 
so fond of it? It is rather a libel than a likeness.” 

“Don’t say so to her, pray, papa. It is all the world to her. 
Three strokes on paper would have been the same, if they had 
been called by his name.” 

“Yes; a loving heart has eyes of its own, and she is a dear 
good girl!” 

He did not forget to restore the treasure with gratitude pro- 
portionate to what the loan had cost Mary. With a trembling 
voice, she proffered it to him for the whole day, and every day, 
if she might only have it at night; and she even looked blank 
when he did not accept the proposal. 

“Tt is exactly like—” said she. 

“It can’t help being so, in a certain sense,” he answered 
kindly, “but after all, Mary dear, he did not pout out his chin 
in that way.” 

Mary was somewhat mortified, but she valued her photo- 
graph more than ever, because no one else would admire it, 
except Daisy, whom she had taught to regard it with unrivalled 
veneration, 
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A letter soon arrived from Captain Gordon, giving a fuller 
account of the loss of his ship, and of the conduct of his 
Officers, speaking in the highest terms of Alan Ernescliffe, for 
whom he said he mourned as for his own son, and, with 
scarcely less warmth, of Harry, mentioning the high esteem all 
had felt for the boy, and the good effect which the influence 
of his high and truthful spirit had produced on the other 
youngsters, who keenly regretted him. 

Captain Gordon added that the will of the late Captain 
Ernescliffe had made him guardian of his sons, and that he be- 
lieved poor Alan had died intestate. He should therefore take 
upon himself the charge of young Hector, and he warmly 
thanked Dr. May and his family for all the kindness that the 
lad had received. 

Though the loss of poor Hector’s visits was regretted, it 
was, on the whole, a comforting letter, and would give still 
more comfort in future time. 

Richard contrived to come home through Oxford land see 
Norman, whom he found calm, and almost relieved by the ces- 
sation from suspense; not inclined, as his father had feared, 
to drown sorrow in labour, but regarding his grief as an ad- 
ditional call to devote himself to ministerial work. In fact, the 
blow had fallen when he first heard the rumour of danger, and 
could not recur with the same force. 

Richard was surprised to find that Margaret was less cast 
down than he could have dared to hope. It did not seem like 
an affliction to her. Her countenance wore the same gentle 
smile, and she was as ready to participate in all that passed, 
finding sympathy for the little pleasures of Aubrey and Ger- 
trude, and delighting in Flora’s baby; as well as going over 
Cocksmoor politics with a clearness and accuracy that aston- 
ished him, and asking questions about his parish and occupa- 
tions, so as fully to enjoy his short visit, which she truly called 
the greatest possible treat. 

If it had not been for the momentary consternation that she 
had seen upon Dr. Spencer’s face, Ethel would have been per- 
fectly satisfied; but she could not help sometimes entertaining 
a dim fancy that this composure came from a sense that she 
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was too near Alan to mourn for him. Could it be true that her 
frame was more wasted, that there was less capability of exer- 
tion, that her hours became later in the morning, and that her 
nights were more wakeful? Would she fade away? Ethel longed 
to know what her father thought, but she could neither bear to 
inspire him with the apprehension, nor to ask Dr. Spencer’s 
opinion, lest she should be confirmed in her own. 

The present affliction altered Dr. May more visibly than the 
death of his wife, perhaps, because there was not the same need 
of exertion. If he often rose high in faith and resignation, he 
would also sink very low under the sense of bereavement and 
disappointment. Though Richard was his stay, and Norman 
his pride, there was something in Harry more congenial to his 
own temper, and he could not but be bowed down by the ruin 
of such bright hopes. With all his real submission, he was 
weak, and gave way to outbursts of grief, for which he blamed 
himself as unthankful; and his whole demeanour was so sad- 
dened and depressed, that Ethel and Dr. Spencer consulted 
mournfully over him, whenever they walked to Cocksmoor to- 
gether. 

This was not as often as usual, though the walls of the 
school were rising, for Dr. Spencer had taken a large share of 
his friend’s work for the present, and both physicians were 
much occupied by the condition of Mr. Ramsden, who was fast 
sinking, and, for some weeks, seemed only kept alive by their 
skill. The struggle ended at last, and his forty years’ cure of 
Stoneborough was closed. It made Dr. May very sad—his 
affections had tendrils for any thing that he had known from 
boyhood; and though he had often spoken strong words of 
the Vicar, he now sat sorrowfully moralizing, and making ex- 
cuses. ‘People in former times had not so high an estimate 
of pastoral duty—poor Mr. Ramsden had not much education 

—he was already old when better times came in—he might 
have done better in a less difficult parish with better laity to 
support him, &c.” Yet after all, he exclaimed with one of his 
impatient gestures, “Better have my Harry’s seventeen years 
than his sixty-seven!” 
“Better improve a talent, than lay it by!” said Ethel. 
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“Hush! Ethel. How do you know what he may have 
done? If he acted up to his own standard, he did more than 
most of us.” 

“Which is best,” said Ethel, “a high standard not acted up 
to, or a lower one fulfilled?” 

“I think it depends on the will,” said Margaret. 

“Some people are angry with those whose example would 
show that there is a higher standard,” said Ethel. 

“And,” said Margaret, “some who have the high one set 
before them, content themselves with knowing that it cannot 
be fully attained, and will not try.” 

“The standard is the effect of early impression,” said Dr. 
May. “I should be very sorry to think it could not be raised.” 

“Faithful in a little—” said Ethel. “I suppose all good 
people’s standard is always going higher.” 

“As they comprehend more of absolute perfection,” said 
Margaret. 


The Daisy Chain. II. 


THE DAISY CHAIN, 


CHAPTER XV. 


The city’s golden spire it was, 
When hope and health were strongest; 
But now it is the church-yard grass, 


We look upon the longest. 
E. B. BROWNING. 


A DISINCLINATION for exertion or going into public hung 
upon Dr. May, but he was obliged to rouse himself to attend 
the Town Council meeting, which was held a few days after the 
Vicar’s funeral, to decide on the next appointment. If it had 
depended on himself alone, his choice would have been Mr. 
Edward Wilmot, whom the death of his good old father had 
uprooted from Settlesham; and the girls had much hope, but 
he was too much out of spirits to be sanguine. He said that 
he should only hear a great deal of offensive stuff from Tomkins 
the brewer; and that, in the desire to displease nobody, the 
votes should settle down on some nonentity, was the best which 
was likely to happen. Thus, grumbling, he set off, and his 
daughters watched anxiously for his return. They saw him 
come through the garden with a quick, light step, that made 
them augur well, and he entered the room with the corners of 
his mouth turning up. “I see,” said Ethel, “it is all right.” 

“They were going to have made a very absurd choice.” 

“But you prevented it? Who was it?” 

“Ah! I told you Master Ritchie was turning out a popular 
preacher.” 

“You don’t mean that they chose Richard!” cried Margaret, 
breathlessly. 

“ As sure as my name is Dick May, they did, every man of 
them, except Tomkins, and even he held his tongue; I did not 
think it of them,” said the Doctor, almost overcome; “but 
there is much more goodness of heart in the world than one 
gives it credit for.” 

And good Dr. May was not one to give the least credit for 
all that was like himself. 

“But it was Richard’s own doing,” he continued. ‘Those 
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sermons made a great impression, and they love the boy, be- 
cause he has grown up among them. The old Mayor waddled 
up to me, as I came in, telling me that they had been talking it 
over, and they were unanimously agreed that they could not 
have a parson they should like better than Mr. Richard.” 

“Good old Mr. Doddesley! I can see him!” cried Ethel. 

“I expected it so little, that I thought he meant some 
Richards; but no, he said Mr. Richard May, if he had nothing 
better in view—they liked him, and knew he was a very steady, 
good young gentleman, and if he took after his fathers that 
went before him—and they thought we might like to have him 
settled near!” 

“How very kind!” said Margaret, as the tears came. “We 
shall love our own townsfolk better than ever!” 

“I always told you so, if you would but believe it. They. 
have warm, sound hearts, every one of them! I declare, I 
did not know which way to look, I was so sorry to disappoint 
them.” 

“Disappoint them!” cried Margaret, in consternation. 

“T was thinking,” said Ethel. “I do not believe Richard 
would think himself equal to this place in such a state as it is» 
He is so diffident.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. May, “if he were ten or twelve years older, 
it would be another thing; but here, where everything is to be 
done, he would not bring weight or force enough. He would 
only work himself to death, for individuals, without going to 
the root. Margaret, my darling, I am very sorry to have 
disappointed. you so much—it would have been as great a 
pleasure as we could have had in this world to have the lad 
here—” 

“And Cocksmoor,” sighed Ethel. 

“I shall be grateful all my life to those good people for 
thinking of it,” continued the Doctor; “but look you here, it 
was my business to get the best man chosen in my power and, 
though as to goodness, I believe the dear Ritchie has not many 
equals; I don’t think we can conscientiously say he would be, 
at present, the best Vicar for Stoneborough.” 

Ethel would not say no, for fear she should pain Margaret, 
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“ Besides,” continued Dr. May, “after having staved off the 
sale of the presentation as a sin, it would hardly have been 
handsome to have let my own son profit by it. It would have 
seemed as if we had our private ends, when Richard helped 
poor old Mr. Ramsden.” 

Margaret owned this, and Ethel said Richard would be glad 
to be spared the refusal. 

“I was sure of it. The poor fellow would have been per- 
plexed between the right and consideration for us. A Vicar 
here ought to carry things with a high hand, and that is hardest 
to do at aman’s own home, especially for a quiet lad like him.” 

“Yes, papa, it was quite right,” said Margaret, recovering 
herself; “it has spared Richard a great deal.” 

“But are we to have Mr. Wilmot?” said Ethel. ‘Think of 
our not having heard!” 

“Aye. If they would not have had Wilmot, or a man of his 
calibre, perhaps I might have let them offer it to Richard. I 
almost wish I had.— With help, and Ethel—” 

“No, no! papa,” said Margaret. “You are making me 
angry with myself for my folly. It is much better for Richard 
himself, and for us all, as well as the town. Think how long 
we have wished for Mr. Wilmot!” 

“He will be in time for the opening of Cocksmoor school!” 
cried Ethel. “How did you manage it?” 

“JT did not manage at all,” said the Doctor. “I told them 
exactly my mind, that Richard was not old enough for such 
arduous work; and though no words could tell how obliged I 
was, if they asked me who was the best man for it I knew, I 
should say Edward Wilmot, and I thought he deserved some- 
thing from us, for the work he did gratis, when he was second 
master. Tomkins growled a little, but, fortunately, no one was 
prepared with another proposal, so they all came round, and 

the Mayor is to write by this evening’s post, and so shall I. If 
we could only have given Richard a dozen more years!” 

Margaret was somewhat comforted to find that the sacrifice 
had cost her father a good deal; she was always slightly jealous 
for Richard, and now that Alan was gone, she clung to him 
more than ever. His soft calm manner supported her more than 
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any other human comforter, and she always yearned after him 
when absent, more than for all the other brothers; but her 
father’s decision had been too high-minded for her to dare to 
wish it recalled, and she could not but own that Richard would 
have had to undergo more toil and annoyance, than perhaps his 
health would have endured. 

Flora had discontinued comments to her sisters, on her 
father’s proceedings, finding that observations mortified Mar- 
garet, and did not tend to peace with Ethel; but she told her 
husband that she did not regret it much, for Richard would 
have exhausted his own income, and his father’s likewise, in 
paying Curates, and raising funds for charities. She scarcely 
expected Mr. Edward Wilmot to accept the offer, aware as he 
was, of the many disadvantages he should have to contend 
with, and unsuccessful as he had been in dealing with the 
Ladies’ Committee. 

However, Mr. Wilmot signified his thankful acceptance, 
and, in due time, his familiar tap was heard at the drawing- 
room door, at tea-time, as if he had just returned after the 
holidays. He was most gladly welcomed, and soon was installed 
in his own place, with his god-daughter, Mary, blushing with 
pleasure at pouring out his coffee. 

“Well, Ethel, how is Cocksmoor? How like old times!” 

“Oh!” cried Ethel, “we are so glad you will see the 
beginning of the school!” 

“I hear you are finishing Cherry Elwood, too.” 

“Much against Ethel’s will,” said Margaret; “but we thought 
Cherry not easily spoilt. And Whitford school seems to be in 
very good order. Dr. Spencer went and had an inspection of 
it, and conferred with all the authorities.” 

“Ah! we have a jewel of a parishioner for you,” said Dr, 
May. “I have some hopes of Stoneborough now.” 

Mr. Wilmot did not look too hopeful, but he smiled, and 
asked after Granny Hall, and the children. 

“Polly grew up quite civilized,” said Ethel. “She lives at 
Whitford, with some very respectable people, and sends 
Granny presents, which make her merrier than ever. Last 
time it was a bonnet, and Jenny persuaded her to go to Church 
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in it, though, she said, what she called the moon of it, was too 
small.” 

“How do the people go on?” 

“I cannot say much for them. It is disheartening. We 
really have done nothing. So very few go to Church regularly.” 

“None at all went in my time,” said Mr. Wilmot. 

“Elwood always goes,” said Mary, “and Taylor; yes, and 
Sam Hall, very often, and many of the women, in the evening, 
because they like to walk home with the children.” 

“The children? the Sunday scholars?” 

“Oh! everyone, that is big enough, comes to school now, 
here, on Sunday. If only the teaching were better—” 

“Have you sent out any more pupils to service?” 

“Not many. There is Willie Brown, trying to be Dr. 
Spencer’s little groom,” said Ethel. 

“But I am afraid it will take a great deal of the Doctor’s 
patience to train him,” added Margaret. 

“It is hard,” said Dr. May. “He did it purely to oblige 
Ethel; and, I tell her, when he lames the pony, I shall expect 
her to buy another for him, out of the Cocksmoor funds.” 

Ethel and Mary broke out in a chorus of defence of Willie 
Brown. 

“There was Ben Wheeler,” said Mary, “who went to work 
in the quarries; and the men could not teach him to say bad 
words, because the young ladies told him not.” 

“The young ladies have not quite done nothing,” said Dr. 
May, smiling. 

“These are only little stray things, and Cherry has done the 
chief of them,” said Ethel. “Oh! it is grievously bad still,” 
she added, sighing. ‘Such want of truth, such ungoverned 
tongues and tempers, such godlessness altogether! It is only 
surface-work, taming the children at school, while they have 
such homes; and their parents—even if they do come where 
they might learn better, are always liable to be upset, as they 
call it—turned out of their places in Church, and they will not 
run the chance.” 

“The Church must come to them,” said Mr. Wilmot. “Could 
the school be made fit to be licensed for Service?” 
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“Ask our architect,” said Dr. May. “There can be little 
doubt.” 

“I have been settling that I must have a Curate specially for 
Cocksmoor,” said Mr. Wilmot. “Can you tell me of one, Ethel 
—or perhaps Margaret could?” 

Margaret could only smile faintly, for her heart was beating. 

“Seriously,” said Mr. Wilmot, turning to Dr. May, “do you 
think Richard would come and help us here?” 

“This seems to be his destiny,” said the Doctor, smiling, 
“only it would not be fair to tell you, lest you should be jealous 
—that the Town Council had a great mind for him.” 

The matter was explained, and Mr. Wilmot was a great deal 
more struck by Dr. May’s conduct, than the good Doctor 
thought it deserved. Everyone was only too glad that Richard 
should come as Cocksmoor Curate; and, though the stipend 
was very small—since Mr. Wilmot meant to have other as- 
sistance—yet, by living at home, it might be feasible. 

Margaret’s last words that night to Ethel were, “The last 
wish I had dared to make is granted!” 

r. Wilmot wrote to Richard, who joyfully accepted his 
proposal, and engaged to come home as soon as his present 
Rector could find a substitute. 

Dr. Spencer was delighted, and, it appeared, had already 
had a view to such possibilities in designing the plan of the 
school. 

The first good effect of Mr. Wilmot’s coming was, that Dr. 
Spencer was cured of the vagrant habits of going to Church at 
Abbotstoke or Fordholm, that had greatly concerned his friend, 
Dr. May, who could never get any answer from him except that 
he was not a Town Councillor, and, as to example, it was no 
way to set that to sleep through the sermon. 

To say that Dr. May never slept under the new dynasty 
would be an over-statement, but slumber certainly prevailed in 
the Minster to a far less degree than formerly. One cause might 
be that it was not shut up unaired from one Sunday to another, 
but that the chime of the bells was no longer an extraordinary 
sound on a week-day. It was at first pronounced that time 
could not be found for going to Church on week-days without 
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neglecting other things, but Mary, who had lately sat very loose 
to the school-room, began gradually to slip down to Church 
whenever the Service was neither too early nor too late; and 
Gertrude was often found trotting by her side—going to 
mamma, as the little Daisy called it, from some confusion 
between the Church and the Cloister, which Ethel was in no 
hurry to disturb. 

Lectures in Lent filled the Church a good deal, as much per- 
haps from the novelty as from better motives, and altogether 
there was a renewal of energy in parish work. The poor had 
become so little accustomed to pastoral care, that the doctors 
and the district visitors were obliged to report cases of sickness 
to the Clergy, and vainly tried to rouse the people to send of 
their own accord. However, the better leaven began to work, 
and, of course, there was a ferment, though less violent than 
Ethel had expected. 

Mr. Wilmot set more cautiously to work than he had done 
in his younger days, and did not attack prejudices so openly, 
and he had an admirable assistant in Dr. Spencer. Everyone 
respected the opinion of the travelled Doctor, and he had a 
courteous clever process of the reduction to the absurd, which 
seldom failed to tell, while it never gave offence. As to the 
Ladies’ Committee, though there had been expressions of dis- 
may, when the tidings of the appointment first went abroad, 
not one of the whole “‘Aonian choir” liked to dissent from Dr. 
Spencer, and he talked them over, individually, into a most 
conformable state, merely by taking their compliance for 
granted, and showing that he deemed it only the natural state 
of things, that the Vicar should reign over the charities of the 

lace. 

a The Committee was not dissolved—that would have been 
an act of violence—but it was henceforth subject to Mr, Wil- 
mot, and he and his Curates undertook the religious instruc- 
tion in the week, and chose the books—a state of affairs 
brought about with so much quietness, that Ethel knew not 
whether Flora, Dr. Spencer, or Mr. Wilmot, had been the chief 
mover. 

Mrs. Ledwich was made treasurer of a new coal club, and 
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Miss Rich keeper of the lending library, occupations which 
delighted them greatly; and Ethel was surprised to find how 
much unity of action was springing up, now that the period 
was over, of each “doing right in her own eyes.” 

“In fact,” said Dr. Spencer, “when women have enough to 
do, they are perfectly tractable.” 

The Cocksmoor accounts were Ethel’s chief anxiety. It 
seemed as if now there might be a school-house, but with little 
income to depend upon, since poor Alan Ernescliffe’s annual 
£10 was at an end. However, Dr. May leant over her as she 
was puzzling over her pounds, shillings and pence, and laid a 
cheque upon her desk. She looked up in his face. “We must 
make Cocksmoor Harry’s heir,” he said. 

By-and-by it appeared that Cocksmoor was not out of Hector 
Ernescliffe’s mind. The boy’s letters to Margaret had been 
brief, matter of fact, and discouraging, as long as the half-year 
lasted, and there was not much to be gathered about him from 
Tom, on his return for the Easter holidays, but soon poor 
Hector wrote a long dismal letter to Margaret. 

Captain Gordon had taken him to Maplewood, where the 
recollection of his brother, and the happy hopes with which 
they had taken possession, came thronging upon him. The 
house was forlorn, and the corner that had been unpacked for 
their reception, was as dreary a contrast to the bright home at 
Stoneborough, as was the dry, stern Captain, to the fatherly 
warm-hearted Doctor. Poor Hector had little or nothing to 
do, and the pleasure of possession had not come yet; he had 
no companion of his own age, and bashfulness made him shrink 
with dislike from introduction to his tenants and neighbours. 

There was not an entertaining book in the house, he de- 
clared, and the Captain snubbed him, if he bought anything 
he cared to read.—The Captain was always at him to read 
musty old improving books, and talking about the position he 
would occupy! The evenings were altogether unbearable, and 
if it were not for rabbit shooting now, and the half-year soon 
beginning again, Hector declared he should be ready to cut 
and run, and leave Captain Gordon and Maplewood to each 
other—and very well matched too! He was nearly in a state 
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of mind to imitate that unprecedented boy, who wrote a letter 
to the Times, complaining of extra weeks. 

As to Cocksmoor, Ethel must not think it forgotten; he had 
spoken to the Captain about it, and the old wooden-head had 
gone and answered that it was not incumbent on him, that 
Cocksmoor had no claims upon him, and he could not make it 
up out of his allowance; for the old fellow would not give him 
a farthing more than he had before, and had said that was too 
much. 

There was a great blur over the words “ wooden-head,” as 
if Hector had known that Margaret would disapprove, and had 
tried to scratch it out. She wrote all the consolation in her 
power, and exhorted him to patience, apparently without much, 
effect. She would not show his subsequent letters, and the 
reading and answering them fatigued her so much, that Hector’s 
writing was an unwelcome sight at Stoneborough. Each letter, 
as Ethel said, seemed so much taken out of her, and she 
begged her not to think about them. 

“Nothing can do me much good, or harm, now,” said Mar- 
garet; and seeing Ethel’s anxious looks, “Is it not my greatest 
comfort that Hector can still treat me as his sister, or, if I can 
only be of any use in keeping him patient? Only think of the 
danger of a boy, in his situation, being left without sympathy!” 

There was nothing more to be said. They all felt it was 
good for them that the building at Cocksmoor gave full oc- 
cupation to thoughts, and conversation; indeed, Tom declared 
they never walked in any other direction, nor talked of any- 
thing else, and that without Hector, or George Rivers, he had 
nobody to speak to! However, he was a good deal tranquillized 
by an introduction to Dr. Spencer’s laboratory, where he 
compounded mixtures that Dr. Spencer promised should do 
no more harm than was reasonable, to himself, or any one else. 
Ethel suspected that, if Tom had chanced to singe his eye- 
brows, his friend would not have regretted a blight to his 
nascent coxcombry, but he was far too careful of his own 
beauty to do any such thing. 

Richard was set at liberty just before Easter, and came 
home to his new charge.. He was aware of what had taken 
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place, and heartily grateful for the part his father had taken. 
To work at Cocksmoor, under Mr. Wilmot, and to live at home, 
was felicity; and he fitted at once into his old place, and 
resumed all the little home services for which he had been 
always famed. Ethel was certain that Margaret was content, 
when she saw her brother bending over her, and the sense of 
reliance and security that the presence of the silent Richard 
imparted to the whole family, was something very peculiar, 
especially as they were so much more active and demonstrative 
than he was. 

Mr. Wilmot put him at once in charge of the hamlet. The 
inhabitants were still a hard, rude, unpromising race, and there 
were many flagrant evils amongst them, but the last few years 
had not been without some effect—some were less obdurate, 
a few really touched, and, almost all, glad of instruction for 
their children. If Ethel’s perseverance had done nothing else, 
it had, at least, been a witness, and her immediate scholars 
showed the influence of her lessons. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“Then out into the world, my course I did determine; 
Though, to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was charming. 
My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my education; 
Resolved was |, at least to try, to mend my situation.” 
Burns. 


IN the meantime, the Session of Parliament had begun, and 
the Rivers’ party had,since February, inhabited Park Lane. 
Meta had looked pale and pensive, as she bade her friends, at 
Stoneborough, good-bye; but only betrayed that she had rather 
have staid at home, by promising herself great enjoyment in 
meeting them again at Easter. 

Flora was, on the other hand, in the state of calm patronage, 
that betokened perfect satisfaction. She promised wonders 
for Miss Bracy’s sisters—talked of inviting Mary and Blanche 
to see sights and take lessons; and undertook to send all the 
apparatus needed by Cocksmoor school; and she did, ac- 
cordingly, send down so many wonderful articles, that Curate 
and school-mistress were both frightened; Mrs. Taylor thought 
the easels were new-fashioned instruments of torture ; and Ethel 
found herself in a condition to be liberal to Stoneborough 
National School. 

Flora was a capital correspondent, and made it her business 
to keep Margaret amused, so that the home-party were well 
informed of the doings of each of the days—and very clever 
her descriptions were. She had given herself a dispensation 
from general society until after Easter; but, in the meantime, 
both she and Meta seemed to find great enjoyment in country 
rides and drives, and in quiet little dinners at home, to George’s 
agreeable political friends. With the help of two such ladies 
as Mrs. and Miss Rivers, Ethel could imagine George’s house 
pleasant enough to attract clever people; but she was sur- 
prised to find how full her sister’s letters were of political 
news. 

It was a period when great interests were in agitation; and 
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come. Dr. Spencer used to come in to ask after “Mrs. Rivers’s 
Intelligencer ;” and, when he heard the lucid statements, would 
say, she ought to have been a “special correspondent.” And 
her father declared that her news made him twice as welcome 
to his patients; but her cleverest sentences always were pre- 
faced with “George says,” or “George thinks,” in a manner 
that made her appear merely the dutiful echo of his senti- 
ments. 

In an early letter, Flora mentioned how she had been 
reminded of poor Harry, by finding Miss Walkinghame’s card. 
That lady lived with her mother at Richmond, and, on return- 
ing the visit, Flora was warmly welcomed by the kind old Lady 
Walkinghame, who insisted on her bringing her baby and 
spending a long day. The sisters-in-law had been enchanted 
with Miss Walkinghame, whose manners, wrote Flora, certainly 
merited papa’s encomium. 

On the promised “long day,” they found an unexpected 
addition to the party, Sir Henry Walkinghame, who had newly 
returned from the continent. “A fine-looking, agreeable man, 
about five-and-thirty,” Flora described him, “very lively and 
entertaining. He talked a great deal of Dr. Spencer, and of 
the life in the caves at Thebes; and he asked me whether that 
unfortunate place, Cocksmoor, did not owe a great deal to me, 
or to one of my sisters. I left Meta to tell him that story, and 
they became very sociable over it.” 

A day or two after—“Sir Henry Walkinghame has been 
dining with us. He has a very good voice, and we had some 
delightful music in the evening.” 

By-and-by, Sir Henry was the second cavalier, when they 
went to an Oratorio, and Meta’s letter overflowed with the de- 
scriptions she had heard from him of Italian Church music. He 
always went to Rome for Easter, and had been going as usual, 
this spring, but he lingered, and, for once, remained in Eng- 
land, where he had only intended to spend a few days on neces- 
sary business. 

The Easter recess was not spent at the Grange, but at Lady 
Leonora’s pretty house in Surrey. She had invited the party 
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in so pressing a manner that Flora did not think it right to 
decline. Meta expressed some disappointment at missing 
Easter among her school-children, but she said a great deal 
about primroses and the green corn-fields, and nightingales— 
all which Ethel would have set down to her trick of universal 
content, if it had not appeared that Sir Henry was there too, 
and shared in all the delicious rides. 

“What would Ethel say,” wrote Flora, “to have our little 
Meta as Lady of the Manor at Cocksmoor? He has begun to 
talk about Drydale, and there are various suspicious circum- 
stances that Lady Leonora marks with the eyes of a discrect 
dowager. It was edifying to see how, from smiles, we came to 
looks, and by-and-by to confidential talks, which have made 
her entirely forgive me for having so many tall brothers. 
Poor dear old Mr. Rivers! Lady Leonora owns that it was the 
best thing possible for that sweet girl that he did not live any 
longer to keep her in seclusion; it is so delightful to see her 
appreciated as she deserves, and with her beauty and fortune, 
she might make any choice she pleases. In fact, I believe 
Lady Leonora would like to look still higher for her, but this 
would be mere ambition, and we should be far better satisfied 
with such a connection as this, founded on mutual and in- 
creasing esteem, with a man so well suited to her, and fixing 
her so close to us. You must not, however, launch out into an 
ocean of possibilities, for the good aunt has only infected me 
with the castle-building propensities of chaperons, and Meta is 
perfectly unconscious, looking on him as too hopelessly 
middle-aged, to entertain any such evil designs, avowing freely 
that she likes him, and treating him very nearly as she does 
papa. It is my business to keep “our aunt,” who, between our- 
selves, has, below the surface, the vulgarity of nature that high- 
breeding cannot eradicate, from startling the little humming- 
bird, before the net has been properly twined round her bright 
little heart. As far as I can see, he is much smitten, but very 
cautious in his approaches, and he is wise.” 

Margaret did not know what dismay she conveyed, as she 
handed this letter to her sister. There was no rest for Ethel 
till she could be alone with her father. “Could nothing 
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she asked. 

“His wishes would have lain this way.” 

“I do not know that.” 

“It is no concern of ours. There is nothing objectionable 
here, and though I can’t say it is not a disappointment, it ought 
not to be. The long and short of it is, that I never ought to 
have told you anything about it.” 

Poor Norman!” 

“Absurd! The ladis hardly one-and-twenty. Very few 
marry a first love.” (Ah, Ethel!) “Poor old Rivers only 
mentioned it as a refuge from fortune-hunters, and it stands 
to reason that he would have preferred this. Any way, it is 
awkward for a man with empty pockets to marry an heiress, 
and it is wholesomer for him to work for his living. Better 
that it should be out of his head at once, if it were there at all. 
I trust it was all our fancy. I would not have him grieved now 
for worlds, when his heart is sore.” 

“Somehow,” said Ethel, “though he is depressed and 
silent, I like it better than I did last Christmas.” 

“Of course, when we were laughing out of the bitterness of 
our hearts,” said Dr. May, sighing. “It is a luxury to let one- 
self alone to be sorrowful.” 

Ethel did not know whether she desired a tête-à-tête with 
Norman or not. She was aware that he had seen Flora’s letter, 
and she did not believe that he would ever mention the hopes 
that must have been dashed by it; or, if he should do so, how 
could she ever guard her father’s secret? At least, she had the 
comfort of recognizing the accustomed Norman in his manner, 
low-spirited, indeed, and more than ever dreamy and melan- 
choly, but not in the unnatural and excited state that had made 
her unhappy about him. She could not help telling Dr. Spencer, 
that this was much more the real brother. 

“I dare say,” was the answer, not quite satisfactory in tone. 

“T thought you would like it better.” 

“Truth is better than fiction, certainly. But I am afraid he 
has a tendency to morbid self-contemplation, and you ought to 
shake him out of it.” 
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“What is the difference between self-contemplation and 
self-examination?” 

“The difference between your brother and yourself. Ah! 
you think that no answer. Will you have a medical simile? 
Self-examination notes the symptoms and combats them; self- 
contemplation, does as I did when I was unstrung by that ill- 
ness at Poonshedagore, and was always feeling my own pulse. 
It dwells on them, and perpetually deplores itself. Oh dear! 
this is no better—what a wretch I am. It is always studying its 
deformities in a moral looking-glass.” 

“Yes, I think poor Norman does that, but I thought it right 
and humble.” 

“The humility of a self-conscious mind. It is the very 
reverse of your father, who is the most really humble man in 
existence.” 

“Do you call self-consciousness a fault?” 

“No. I call it a misfortune. In the vain, it leads to prudent 
vanity; in the good, to a painful effort of humility.” 

“I don’t think I quite understand what it is.” 

“No, and you have so much of your father in you, that you 
never will. But take care of your brother, and don’t let his 
brains work.” 

How Ethel was to take care of him she did not know; she 
could only keep a heedful eye on him, and rejoice when he took 
Tom out for a long walk—a companion certainly not likely to 
promote the working of the brain—but though it was in the 
opposite direction to Cocksmoor, Tom came home desperately 
cross, snubbed Gertrude, and fagged Aubrey; but, then, as 
Blanche observed, perhaps that was only because his trousers 
were splashed. 

In her next solitary walk to Cocksmoor, Norman joined 
Ethel. She was gratified, but she could not think of one safe 
word worth saying to him, and for a mile they preserved an 
absolute silence, until he first began, “Ethel, I have been think- 
ing—” 

“That you have!” said she, between hope and dread, and 
the thrill of being again treated as his friend. 

“I want to consult you. Don’t you think now that Richard 
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is settled at home, and if Tom will study medicine, that I could 
be spared.” 

“Spared!” exclaimed Ethel. “You are not much at home.” 

“I meant more than my present absences. It is my earnest 
wish—” he paused, and the continuation took her by surprise. 
“Do you think it would give my father too much pain to part 
with me as a Missionary to New Zealand?” 

She could only gaze at him in mute amazement. 

“Do you think he could bear it?” said Norman, hastily. 

“He would consent,” she replied. “O Norman, it is the 
most glorious thing man can do! How I wish I could go with 
you.” 

“Your mission is here,” said Norman, affectionately. 

“I know it is—I am contented with it,” said Ethel; “but 
oh! Norman, after all our talks about races and gifts, you have 
found the more excellent way.” 

“Hush! Charity finds room at home, and mine are not such 
unmixed motives as yours.” 

She made a sound of inquiry. 

“I cannot tell you all. Some you shall hear. I am weary of 
this feverish life of competition and controversy—” 

“I thought you were so happy with your Fellowship. I 
thought Oxford was your delight.” 

“She will always be nearer my heart than any place, save 
this. It is not her fault that I am not like the simple and duti- 
ful, who are not fretted or perplexed.” 

“Perplexed?” repeated Ethel. 

“It is not so now,” he replied. “God forbid! But where 
better men have been led astray, I have been bewildered; till, 
Ethel, I have felt as if the ground were slipping from beneath 
my feet, and I have only been able to hide my eyes, and entreat 
that I might know the truth.” 

“You knew it!” said Ethel, looking pale, and gazing search- 
ingly at him. 

“I did, I do; but it was a time of misery when, for my pre- 
sumption, I suppose, I was allowed to doubt whether it were 
the truth.” 
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Ethel recoiled, but came nearer, saying, very low, “It is 
past. 

“Yes, thank Him who is Truth. You all saved me, though 
you did not know it.” 

“When was this?” she asked, timidly. 

“The worst time was before the Long Vacation. They told 
me I ought to read this book, and that. Harvey Anderson used 
to come primed with arguments. I could always overthrow 
them, but when I came to glory in doing so, perhaps I prayed 
less. Any way, they left a sting. It might be, that I doubted 
my own sincerity, from knowing that I had got to argue, chiefly 
because I liked to be looked on as a champion.” 

Ethel saw the truth of what her friend had said of the 
morbid habit of self-contemplation. 

“I read, and I mystified myself. The better I talked, the 
more my own convictions failed me; and, by the time you came 
up to Oxford, I knew how you would have shrunk from him 
who was your pride, if you could have seen into the secrets 
beneath.” 

Ethel took hold of his hand. “You seemed bright,” she 
said. 

“Jt melted like a bad dream before—before the humming- 
bird, and with my father. It was weeks ere I dared to face the 
subject again.” 

“How could you? Was it safe?” 

“I could not have gone on as I was. Sometimes the sight 
of my father, or the mountains and lakes in Scotland, or—or— 
things at the Grange, would bring peace back; but there were 
dark hours, and I knew that there could be no comfort till I had 
examined and fought it out.” 

“I suppose examination was right,” said Ethel, “for a man, 
and defender of the faith. I should only have tried to pray the 
terrible thought away. But I can’t tell how it feels.” 

“Worse than you have power to imagine,” said Norman, 
shuddering. “It is over now. I worked out their fallacies, 
and went over the reasoning on our side.” 

“And prayed—” said Ethel. 
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“Indeed I did; and the confidence returned, firmer, I hope, 
than ever. It had never gone for a whole day.” 

Ethel breathed freely. “It was life or death,” she said, 
“and we never knew it!” 

“Perhaps not; but I know your prayers were angel-wings 
ever round me. And far more than argument, was the thought 
of my father’s heart-whole Christian love and strength.” 

“Norman, you believed, all the time, with your heart. This 
was only a bewilderment of your intellect.” 

“I think you are right,” said Norman. “To me the doubt 
was cruel agony—not the amusement it seems to some.” 

“Because our dear home has made the truth, our joy, our 
union,” said Ethel. “And you are sure the cloud is gone, and 
for ever?” she still asked, anxiously. 

He stood still. “For ever, I trust,” he said. I hold the 
faith of my childhood in all its fullness as surely as—as ever I 
loved my mother and Harry.” 

“I know you do,” said Ethel. “It was only a bad dream.” 

“I hope I may be forgiven for it,” said Norman. “Ido not 
know how far it was sin. It was gone so far as that my mind 
was convinced last Christmas, but the shame and sting re- 
mained. I was not at peace again till the news of this spring 
came, and brought, with the grief, this compensation—that I 
could cast behind me and forget the criticisms and doubts that 
those miserable debates had connected with sacred words.” 

“You will be the sounder for having fought the fight,” said 
Ethel. 

“I do not dread the like shocks,” said her brother, “but I 
long to leave this world of argument and discussion. It is right 
that there should be a constant defence and battle, but I am 
not fit for it. I argue for my own triumph, and, in heat and 
harassing, devotion is lost. Besides, the comparison of intel- 
lectual power has been my bane all my life.” 

“I thought ‘praise was your penance here.’” 

“I would fain render it so, but—in short, I must be away 
from it all, and go to the simplest, hardest work, beginning 
from the rudiments, and forgetting subtle arguments.” 

“Forgetting yoursel/,” said Ethel. 

15* 
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“Right. I want to have no leisure to think about myself,” 
said Norman. “Iam never so happy as at such times.” 

“ And you want to work so far away?” 

“I cannot help feeling drawn towards those Southern seas. 
Iam glad you can give me good speed. But what do you think 
about my father?” 

Ethel thought and thought. “I know he would not hinder 
you,” she repeated. 

“But you dread the pain for him? I had talked to Tom about 
taking his profession; but the poor boy thinks he dislikes it 
greatly, though, I believe, his real taste lies that way, and his 
aversion only arises from a few grand notions he has picked 
up, out of which I could soon talk him.” 

“Tom will not stand in your place,” said Ethel. 

“He will be more equable and more to be depended upon,” 
said Norman. ‘None of you appreciate Tom. However, you 
must héar my alternative. If you think my going would be too 
much grief for papa, or if Tom be set against helping him in 
his practice, there is an evident leading of Providence, showing 
that lam unworthy of this work. In that case I would go abroad 
and throw myself, at once, with all my might, into the study of 
medicine, and get ready to give my father some rest. It isa 
shame that all his sons should turn away from his profession.” 

“Tam more than ever amazed!” cried Ethel. “I thought 
you detested it. I thought papa never wished it for you. He 
said you had not nerve.” 

“He was always full of the tenderest consideration for me,” 
said Norman. ‘With Heaven to help him, a man may have 
nerve for whatever is his duty.” 

“How he would like to have you to watch and help. But 
New Zealand would be so glorious!” 

“Glory is not for me,” said Norman. “Understand, Ethel, 
the choice is New Zealand, or going at once—at once, mind— 
to study at Edinburgh or Paris.” 

“New Zealand at once?” said Ethel. 

“T suppose I must stay for Divinity lectures, but my inten- 
tion must be avowed,” said Norman, hastily. ‘And, now, will 
you sound my father? I cannot,” 
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“I can’t sound,” said Ethel. 
blank.” 

“Do then,” said Norman, “any way you can! Only let me 
know which is best for him. You get all the disagreeable 
things to do, good old Unready one,” he added, kindly. “I 
believe you are the one who would be shoved in front, if we 
were obliged to face a basilisk.” 

The brightness that had come over Norman, when he had 
discharged his cares upon her, was encouragement enough for 
Ethel. She only asked how much she was to repeat of their 
conversation? 

“Whatever you think best. Ido not want to grieve him, 
but he must not think it fine in me.” 

Ethel privately thought that no power on earth could pre- 
vent him from doing that. 

It was not consistent with cautious sounding, that Norman 
was always looking appealingly towards her; and, indeed, she 
could not wait long with such a question on her mind. She re- 
mained with her father in the drawing-room, when the rest were 
gone up-stairs, and, plunging at once into the matter, she said, 
“Papa, there is something that Norman cannot bear to say to 
you himself.” 

“Humming-birds to wit?” said Dr. May. 

“No, indeed, but he wants to be doing something at once. 
What should you think of—of—there are two things; one is— 
going out as a missionary—” 

“Humming-birds in another shape,” said the Doctor, 
startled, but smiling, so as to pique her. 

“You mean to treat it as a boy’s fancy!” said she. 

“Tt is rather suspicious,” he said. ‘ Well, what is the other 
of his two things?” 

“The other is, to begin studying medicine at once, so as to 
help you.” 

“Hey day!” cried Dr. May, drawing up his tall vigorous 
figure, “does he think me so very ancient and superannuated?” 

What could possess him to be so provoking and unsenti- 
mental to-night? Was it her own bad management? She 
longed to put an end to the conversation, and answered, “No, 


“I can only do things point- 
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but he thinks it hard that none of your sons should be willing 
to relieve you.” 

“It won’t be Norman,” said Dr. May. ‘He is not made of 
the stuff. If he survived the course of study, every patient he 
lost, he would bring himself in guilty of murder, and there 
would soon be an end of him!” 

“He says that a man can force himself to anything that is 
his duty.” 

“This is not going to be his duty, if I can make it other- 
wise. What is the meaning of all this? No, I need not ask, 
poor boy, it is what I was afraid of!” 

“Jt is far deeper,” said Ethel; and she related great part of 
what she had heard in the afternoon. It was not easy to make 
her father listen—his line was to be positively indignant, rather 
than compassionate, when he heard of the doubts that had as- 
sailed poor Norman. “Foolish boy, what business had he to 
meddle with those accursed books, when he knew what they 
were made of—it was tasting poison, it was running into temp- 
tation! He had no right to expect to come out safe—” and 
then he grasped tightly hold of Ethel’s hands, and, as if the 
terror had suddenly flashed on him, asked her, with dilated 
eye and trembling voice, whether she were sure that he was 
safe, and held the faith! 

Ethel repeated his asseveration, and her father covered his 
face with his hands in thanksgiving. 

After this, he seemed somewhat inclined to hold poor Ox- 
ford in horror, only, as he observed, it would be going out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, to take refuge at Paris—a recur- 
rence to the notion of Norman’s medical studies, that showed 
him rather enticed by the proposal. 

He sent Ethel to bed, saying, he should talk to Norman and 
find out what was the meaning of it, and she walked up-stairs, 
much ashamed of having so ill-served her brother, as almost 
to have made him ridiculous. 

Dr. May and Norman never failed to come to an understand- 
ing, and after they had had a long drive into the country 
together, Dr. May told Ethel that he was afraid, of what he 
ought not to be afraid of, that she was right, that the lad was 
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very much in earnest now, at any rate, and if he should con- 
tinue in the same mind, he hoped he should not be so weak as 
to hold him from a blessed work. 

From Norman, Ethel heard the warmest gratitude for his 
father’s kindness. Nothing could be done yet, he must wait 
patiently for the present, but he was to write to his uncle, Mr. 
Arnott, in New Zealand, and, without pledging himself, to 
make inquiries as to the mission; and, in the meantime, return 
to Oxford, where, to his other studies, he was to add a course 
of medical lectures, which, as Dr. May said, would do him no 
harm, would occupy his mind, and might turn to use wherever 
he was. 

Ethel was surprised to find that Norman wrote to Flora an 
expression of his resolution, that, if he found he could he spared 
from assisting his father as a physican, he would give himself 
up to the mission in New Zealand. Why should he tell anyone 
so unsympathetic as Flora, who would think him wasted in 
either case? 


* 
CHAPTER XVII. 
**Do not fear: Heaven is as near, 


By water, as by land.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE fifth of May was poor Harry’s eighteenth birthday, and, 
as usual, was a holiday. Etheldred privately thought his me- 
mory more likely to be respected, if Blanche and Aubrey were 
employed, than if they were left in idleness; but Mary would 
have been wretched, had the celebration been omitted, and a 
leisure day was never unwelcome. 

Dr. Spencer carried off Blanche and Aubrey for a walk, and 
Ethel found Mary at her great resort—Harry’s cupboard— 
dusting and arranging his books, and the array of birthday. 
gifts, to which, even to-day, she had not failed to add the 
marker that had been in hand at Christmas. Ethel entreated: 
her to come down, and Mary promised, and presently appeared, 
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looking so melancholy, that, as a sedative, Ethel set her down 
to the basket of scraps to find materials for a tippet for some 
one at Cocksmoor, intending, as soon as Margaret should be 
| dressed, to resign her morning to the others, invite Miss Bracy 
to the drawing-room, and read aloud. 

Gertrude was waiting for her walk, till nurse should have 
dressed Margaret, and was frisking about the lawn, sometimes 
looking in at the drawing-room window ather sisters, sometimes 
chattering to Adams at his work, or laughing to herself and the 
flowers, in that overflow of mirth, that seemed always bubbling 
up within her. 

She was standing in rapt contemplation of a pear-tree in full 
blossom, her hands tightly clasped behind the back, for greater 
safety from the temptation, when, hearing the shrubbery-gate 
open, she turned, expecting to see her papa, but was frightened 
at the sight of two strangers, and began to run off at full speed. 

“Stop! Blanche! Blanche, don’t you know me?” The voice 
was that tone of her brothers, and she stood and looked, but 
it came from a tall, ruddy youth, in a shabby rough blue coat, 
followed by a grizzled old seaman. She was too much terrified 
and perplexed even to run. 

“What’s the matter? Blanche, it is I! Why, don’t you 
know me—Harry?” 

“Poor brother Harry is drowned,” she answered; and, with 
one bound, he was beside her, and, snatching her up, devoured 
her with kisses. 

“Put me down—put me down, please,” was all she could 
say. 

“Tt is not Blanche! What? the little Daisy, I do believe!” 

“Yes, I am Gertrude, but please let me go;” and, at the 
same time, Adams hurried up, as if he thought her being kid- 
napped, but his aspect changed at the glad cry, “Ha! Adams! 
how are you? Are they all well?” 

“?Tisn’t never Master Harry! Bless me!” as Harry’s hand 
gave him sensible proof; “When we had givenyou up for lost!” 

“My father well?” Harry asked, hurrying the words one 
over the other. 

“Quite well, sir, but he never held up his head since he 
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heard it, and poor Miss Mary has so moped about. If ever I 
thought to see the like—” 

“So they did not get my letter, but I can’t stop. Jennings 
will tell you—Take care of him. Come, Daisy—” for he had 
kept her unwilling hand all the time. But what’s that for?” 
pointing to the black ribbons, and, stopping short, startled. 

“Because of poor Harry,” said the bewildered child. 

“O that’s right!” cried he, striding on, and dragging her in 
a breathless run, as he threw open the well-known doors; and, 
she escaping from him, hid her face in Mary’s lap, screaming, 
“He says he is Harry! he says he is not drowned!” 

At the same moment Ethel was in his arms, and his voice 
was sobbing, “Ethel! Mary! home! Where’s papa!” One 
moment’s almost agonizing joy in the certainty of his identity! 
but ere she could look or think, he was crying “Mary! O Ethel, 
see—” 

Mary had not moved, but sat as if turned to stone, with 
breath suspended, wide-stretched eyes, and death-like cheeks 
—Ethel sprang to her, “Mary, Mary dear, it is Harry! It is 
himself! Don’t you see? Speak to her, Harry.” 

He seemed almost afraid to do so, but, recovering himself, 
exclaimed, “Mary, dear old Polly, here Iam! O, won’t you 
speak to me?” he added, piteously, as he threw his arms 
round her and kissed her, startled at the cold touch of her 
cheek. 

The spell seemed broken, and, with a wild hoarse shriek 
that rang through the house, she struggled to regain her breath, 
but it would only come in painful, audible catches, as she held 
Harry’s hand convulsively. 

“What have I done?” he exclaimed, in distress. 

“What’s this! Who is this frightening my dear?” was old 
nurse’s exclamation, as she and James came, at the outcry. 

“O nurse, what have I done to her?” repeated Harry. 

“It is joy—it is sudden joy!” said Ethel. “See, she is better 
now— ” 

“ Master Harry! Well, I never!” and James, with one wring 
of the hand, retreated, while old nurse was nearly hugged to 
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death, declaring all the time that he didn’t ought to have come’ 
in such a way, terrifying everyone out of their senses! and as 
for poor Miss May— 

‘Where is she?” cried Harry, starting at the sight of the 
vacant sofa. 

“Only up-stairs,” said Ethel; “but where’s Alan? Is not he 
come?” 

“Oh! Ethel, don’t you know?” His face told but too 
plainly. 

“Nurse, nurse, how shall we tell her?” said Ethel. 

“Poor dear!” exclaimed nurse, sounding her tongue on the 
roof of her mouth. “She’ll never abear it without her papa. 
Wait for him, I should say. But bless me, Miss Mary, to see 
you go on like that, when Master Harry is come back such a 
bonny man!” 

“Pm better now,” said Mary, with an effort. “Oh! Harry, 
speak to me again.” 

“But Margaret!” said Ethel, while the brother was holding 
Mary in his embrace, and she lay tremulous with the new 
ecstasy, upon his breast—“ but Margaret. Nurse, you must go 
up, or she will suspect. Pll come, when I can speak quietly— 
Oh! poor Margaret! If Richard would but come in!” 

Ethel walked up and down the room, divided between a 
tumult of joy, grief, dread, and perplexity.—At that moment a 
little voice said at the door, “Please, Margaret wants Harry to 
come up directly.” 

They looked one upon another in consternation. They had 
never thought of the child, who, of course, had flown up at 
once with the tidings, 

“Go up, Miss Ethel,” said nurse. 

“Oh! nurse, I can’t be the first. Come, Harry, come.” 

Hand-in-hand, they silently ascended the stairs, and Ethel 
pushed open the door. Margaret was on her couch, her whole 
form and face in one throb of expectation. 

She looked into Harry’s face—the eagerness flitted like 
sunshine on the hill side, before a cloud, and, without a word, 
she held out her arms. 
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He threw himself on his knees, and her fingers were clasped 
among his thick curls, while his frame heaved with suppressed 
sobs, “ʻO, if he could only have come back to you.” 

“Thank God,” she said; then slightly pushing him back, 
she lay holding his hand in one of hers, and resting the other 
on his shoulder, and gazing in silence into his face. Each was 
still—she was gathering strength—he dreaded word or look. 

“Tell me how and where?” she said, at last. 

“It was in the Loyalty isles; it was fever—the exertions for 
us. His head was lying here,” and he pointed to his own breast. 
“He sent his love to you—he bade me tell you there would be 
meeting by-and-by, in the haven where he would be.—I laid 
his head in the grave—under the great palm—I said some of 
the prayers—there are Christians round it.” 

He said this in short disconnected phrases, often pausing to 
gather voice, but forced to resume, by her inquiring looks, and 
pressure of his hand. 

She asked no more. “Kiss me,” she said, and when he had 
done so, “Thank you, go down, please, all of you. You have 
brought great relief. Thank you. But I can’t talk yet. You 
shall tell me the rest by-and-by.” 

She sent them all away, even Ethel, who would have 
lingered. 

“Go to him, dearest. Let me be alone. Don’t be uneasy. 
This is peace—but go.” 

Ethel found Mary and Harry interlaced into one moving 
figure, and Harry greedily asking for his father and Norman, 
as if famishing for the sight of them. He wanted to set out to 
seek the former in the town, but his movements were too un- 
certain, and the girls clung to the newly-found, as if they could 
not trust him away from them. They wandered about, speaking, 
all three at random, without power of attending to the answers. 
It was enough to see him, and touch him; they could not yet 
care where he had been. 

Dr. May was in the midst of them ere they were aware. One 
look, and he flung his arms round his son, but, suddenly letting 
him go, he burst away, and banged his study door. Harry 
would have followed. 
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“No, don’t,” said Ethel; then, seeing him disappointed, 
she came nearer, and murmured, “He entered into his chamber 
and—” 

Harry silenced her with another embrace, but their father 
was with them again, to verify that he had really seen his boy; 
and ask, alas! whether Alan were with Margaret. The brief 
sad answer sent him to see how it was with her. She would not 
let him stay; she said it was infinite comfort, and joy was 
coming, but she would rather be still, and not come down till 
evening. 

Perhaps others would fain have been still, could they have 
borne an instant’s deprivation of the sight of their dear sailor, 
while greetings came thickly on him. The children burst in, 
having heard a report in the town, and Dr. Spencer waited at 
the door for the confirmation; but when Ethel would have flown 
out to him, he waved his hand, shut the door, and hurried 
away, as if a word to her would have been an intrusion. 

The brothers had been summoned by a headlong apparition 
of Will Adams in Cocksmoor school, shouting that Master 
Harry was come home; and Norman’s long legs out-speeding 
Richard, had brought him back, flushed, and too happy for 
one word, while, “Well, Harry,” was Richard’s utmost, and 
his care for Margaret seemed to overpower everything else, as 
he went up, and was not so soon sent away. 

Words were few down-stairs. Blanche and Aubrey agreed 
that they thought people would have been much happier, but, 
in fact, the joy was oppressive from very newness. Ethel 
roamed about, she could not sit still without feeling giddy, in 
the strangeness of the revulsion. Her father sat, as if a word 
would break the blest illusion; and Harry stood before each of 
them in turn, as if about to speak, but turned his address into 
a sudden caress, or blow on the shoulder, and tried to laugh. 
Little Gertrude, not understanding the confusion, had taken 
up her station under the table, and peeped out from beneath 
the cover. 

There was more composure as they sat at dinner, and yet 
there was very little talking or eating. Afterwards, Dr. May 
and Norman exultingly walked away, to show their Harry to 
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Dr. Spencer and Mr. Wilmot; and Ethel would gladly have tried 
to calm herself, and recover the balance of her mind, by giving 
thanks where they were due; but she did not know what to do 
with her sisters. Blanche was wild, and Mary still in so shakey 
a state of excitement, that she went off into mad laugh- 
ing, when Blanche discovered that they were in mourning for 
Harry. 

Nothing would satisfy Blanche but breaking in on Margaret, 
and climbing to the top of the great wardrobe to disinter the 
coloured raiment, beseeching that each favourite might be at 
once put on, to do honour to Harry. Mary chimed in with her, 
in begging for the wedding merinos—would not Margaret wear 
her beautiful blue? 

“No, my dear, I cannot,” said Margaret, gently. 

Mary looked at her, and was again ina flood of tears, in- 
coherently protesting, together with Ethel, that they would 
not change. 

“No, dears,” said Margaret. “I had rather you did so. 
You must not be unkind to Harry. He will not think I do not 
welcome him. Iam only too glad that Richard would not let 
my impatience take away my right to wear this.” 

Ethel knew that it was for life. 

Mary could not check her tears, and would go on making 
heroic protests against leaving off her black, sobbing the more 
ateach. Margaret’s gentle caresses seemed to make her worse; 
and Ethel, afraid that Margaret’s own composure would be 
overthrown, exclaimed, “How can you be so silly? Come 
away!” and rather roughly pulled her out of the room, when 
she collasped entirely at the top of the stairs, and sat crying 
helplessly. 

“I can’t think what’s the use of Harry’s coming home,” Ger- 
trude was heard saying to Richard. “It is very disagreeable,” 
whereat Mary relapsed into a giggle, and Ethel felt frantic. 

“Richard! Richard, what is to be done with Mary? She 
can’t help it, I believe, but this is not the way to treat the mercy 
that—” 

“Mary had better go and lie down in her own room,” said 
Richard, tenderly and gravely. 
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“O, please! please!” began Mary, “I shall not see him 
when he comes back!” 

“Jf you can’t behave properly when he does come,” said 
Richard, “there is no use in being there.” 

“Remember, Ritchie,” said Ethel, thinking him severe, 
“she has not been well this long time.” 

Mary began to plead; but, with his own pretty persuasive 
manner, he took her by the hand, and drew her into his room; 
and when he came down, after an interval, it was to check 
Blanche, who would have gone up to interrupt her with queries 
about the perpetual blue merino. He sat down with Blanche on 
the stair-case window-seat, and did not let her go, till he had 
gently talked her out of flighty spirits, into the soberness of 
thankfulness. 

Ethel, meanwhile, had still done nothing but stray about, 
long for loneliness, find herself too unsteady to finish her letters 
to Flora and Tom; and, while she tried to make Gertrude think 
Harry a pleasant acquisition, she hated her own wild heart, that 
could not rejoice, nor give thanks, aright. 

By-and-by, Mary came down, with her bonnet on, quite 
quiet now. “I am going to Church with Ritchie,” she said. 
Ethel caught at the notion, and it spread through the house. 
Dr. May, who just then came in with his two sons, looked at 
Harry, saying, “What do you think of it? Shall we go, my 
boy?” And Harry, as soon as he understood, declared that 
he should like nothing better. It seemed what they all needed; 
even Aubrey and Gertrude begged to come; and, when the 
solemn old Minster was above their heads, and the hallowed 
stillness around them, the tightened sense of half-realized joy 
began to find relief in the chant of glory. The voices of the 
Sanctuary, ever uplifting notes of praise, seemed to gather 
together and soften their emotions; and agitation was soothed 
away, and all that was oppressive and tumultuous gave place 
to sweet peace and thankfulness. Ethel dimly remembered the 
like sense of relief, when her mother had hushed her wild 
ecstasy, while sympathizing with her joy. Richard could not 
trust his voice, but Mr. Wilmot offered the special thanks- 


giving. 
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Harry was, indeed, “at home,” and his tears fell fast over 
his book, as he heard his father’s “Amen,” so fervent and so 
deep; and he gazed up and around, with fond and earnest 
looks, as thoughts and resolutions, formed there of old, came 
gathering thick upon him. And there little Gertrude seemed 
first to accept him. She whispered to her papa, as they stood 
up to go away, that it was very good in God Almighty to have 
sent Harry home; and, as they left the Cloister, she slipped 
into Harry’s hand a daisy from the grave, such a gift as she had 
never carried to anyone else, save her father and Margaret, and 
she shrank no longer from being lifted up in his arms, and 
carried home through the twilight street. 

He hurried into the drawing-room, and was heard declaring 
that all was right, for Margaret was on the sofa; but he stopped 
short, grieved at her altered looks. She smiled as he stooped 
to kiss her, and then made him stand erect, and measure him- 
self against Norman, whose height he had almost reached. 
The little curly midshipman had come back, as nurse said, “a 
fine-growed young man,” his rosy cheeks, brown and ruddy, 
and his countenance— 

“You are much more like papa and Norman than I thought 
you would be,” said Margaret. 

“He has left his snub nose, and yellow locks behind,” said 
his father; “though the shaggy mane seems to remain. I be- 
lieve lions grow darker with age—So there stand June and July 
together again?” 

Dr. May walked backwards to look at them. It was good to 
see his face! 

“I shall see Flora and Tom to-morrow!” said Harry, after 
nodding with satisfaction, as they all took their wonted places, 

“Going!” exclaimed Richard. 

“Why, don’t you know,” said Ethel; “it is current in the 
nursery that he is going to be tried by court-martial for living 
with the King of the Cannibal islands.” 

“Aubrey says he had a desert island, with Jennings for his 
man Friday,” said Blanche. 

“Harry,” said little Gertrude, who had established herself 
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on his knee, “did you really poke out the giant’s eye with the 
end of a fir-tree?” 

“Who told you so, Daisy?” was the general cry; but she 
became shy, and would not answer more than by a whisper 
about Aubrey, who indignantly declared that he never said so, 
only Gertrude was so foolish, that she did not know Harry from 
Ulysses. 

“After all,” said Ethel, “I don’t think our notions are 
much more defined. Papa and Norman may know more, but 
we have heard almost nothing. I have been waiting to hear 
more to close up my letters to Flora and Tom. What a shame 
that has not been done!” 

“PI finish,” said Mary, running to the side-table. 

“And tell her PIl be there to-morrow,” said Harry. “I 
must report myself, and what fun to see Flora a member of 
parliament! Come with me, June, Pll be back next day. I 
wish you all would come.” 

“Yes, I must come with you,” said Norman. “I shall have 
to go to Oxford on Thursday—” and very reluctant he looked. 
Tell Flora I am coming, Mary.” 

“How did you know that Flora was a married lady?” asked 
Blanche, in her would-be grown up manner. 

“I heard that from Aunt Flora. A famous lot of news I 
picked up there!” 

“Aunt Flora!” 

“Did you not know he had been at Auckland?” said Dr. 
May. “Aunt Flora had to nurse him well after all he had 
undergone. Did you not think her very like mamma, Harry?” 

“Mamma never looked half so old!” cried Harry, in- 
dignantly. 

“Flora was five years younger!” 

“She has got her voice and way with her,” said Harry; “but 
you will soon see. She is coming home soon.” 

There was a great outcry of delight. 

- “Yes, there is some money of uncle Arnott’s that must be 
looked after, but he does not like the voyage, and can’t leave 
his office, so perhaps Aunt Flora may come alone. She had a 
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great mind to come with me, but there was no good berth for 
her in this schooner, and I could not wait for another chance. 
I can’t think what possessed the letters not to come! She 
would not write by the first packet, because I was so ill, but 
we both wrote by the next, and I made sure you had them, or 
I would have written before I came.” 

The words were not out of his mouth, before the second post 
was brought in, and there were two letters from New Zealand! 
What would they not have been yesterday! Harry would have 
burnt his own, but the long closely-written sheets were eagerly 
seized, as affording the best hope of understanding his adven- 
tures, as it had been written at intervals from Auckland, and 
the papers, passing from one to the other, formed the text for 
interrogations on further details, though much more was 
gleaned incidentally in téte-d-tétes, by Margaret, Norman, or his 
father, and no one person ever heard the whole connectedly 
from Harry himself. 

“What was the first you knew of the fire, Harry?” asked 
Dr. May, looking up from the letter. 

“Owen shaking me awake; and I thought it was a hoax,” 
said Harry. “But it was true enough, and when we got on 
deck, there were clouds of smoke coming up the main hatch- 
way.” 

Margaret’s eyes were upon him, and her lips formed the 
question, “And he?” 

“He met us, and told us to be steady—but there was little 
need for that! Every man there was as cool and collected as 
if it had been no more than the cook’s stove, and we should 
have scorned to be otherwise! He put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, ‘Keep by me,’ and I did.” 

“Then there was never much hope of extinguishing the 
fire?” 

“No—if you looked down below the forecastle it was like a 
furnace, and though the pumps were at work, it was only to 
gain time while the boats were lowered. The First Lieutenant 
told off the men, and they went down the side without one 
word, only shaking hands with those that were left.” 
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“Oh! Harry! what were you thinking of?” cried Blanche. 

“Of the powder,” said Harry. 

Ethel thought there was more in that answer than met the 
ear, and that Harry, at least, had thought of the powder to- 

night at Church. 

“Mr. Ernescliffe had the command of the second cutter. He 
asked to take me with him, I was glad enough, and Owen—he 
is a mate, you know—went with us.” 

As to telling how he felt when he saw the good ship Alcestis 
blown to fragments, that was past Harry, and all but Blanche 
were wise enough not to ask. She had by way of answer, 
“Very glad to be safe out of her.” 

Nor was Harry willing to dwell on the subsequent days, 
when the unclouded sun had been a cruel foe: and the insuffi- 
cient stores of food and water, did, indeed, sustain life, but a 
life of extreme suffering. What he told was of the kindness 
that strove to save him, as the youngest, from all that could be 
spared him. “If I dropped asleep at the bottom of the boat, I 
was sure to find some one shading me from the sun. If there 
was an extra drop of water, they wanted me to have it.” 

“Tell me their names, Harry!” cried Dr. May. “If ever I 
meet one of them!” 

“But the storm, Harry, the storm?” asked Blanche. “Was 
that not terrible?” 

“Very comfortable at first, Blanche,” was the answer. “Oh! 
that rain!” 

“But when it grew so very bad?” 

“We did not reck much what happened to us,” said Harry. 
“It could not be worse than starving. When we missed the 

others in the morning, most of us thought them the best off.” 

Mary could not help coming round to kiss him, as if eyes 
alone were not enough to satisfy her that here he was. 

Dr. May shuddered, and went on reading, and Margaret 
drew Harry down to her, and once more by looks, craved for 
more minute tidings. 

«All that you can think,” murmured Harry; “the very life 
and soul of us all—so kind, and yet discipline as perfect as on 

board. But don’t now, Margaret—” 
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The tone of the don’t, the reddening cheek, liquid eye, and 
heaving chest, told enough of what the Lieutenant had been to 
one, at least, of the desolate boat’s crew. 

“Oh! Harry, Harry! I can’t bear it,” exclaimed Mary. 
“How long did it last? How did it end?” 

“Fifteen days,” said Harry. “It was time it should end, 
for all the water we had caught in the storm was gone—we 
gave the last drop to Jones, for we thought him dying—one’s 
tongue was like a dry sponge.” 

“How did it end?” repeated Mary, in an agony. 

“Jennings saw a sail. We thought it all a fancy of weak- 
ness, but ’twas true enough, and they saw our signal of dis- 
tress!” 

The vessel proved to be an American whaler, which had 
just parted with her cargo to a homeward bound ship, and was 
going to refit, and take in provisions and water at one of the 
Milanesian islands, before returning for further captures. The 
master was a man of the shrewd, hard money-making cast; 
but, at the price of Mr. Ernescliffe’s chronometer, and of the 
services of the sailors, he undertook to convey them where 
they might fall in with packets bound for Australia. 

The distressed Alcestes at first thought themselves in para- 
dise, but the vessel, built with no view, save to whales, and, 
with a considerable reminiscence of the blubber lately parted 
with, proved no wholesome abode, when overcrowded, and in 
the tropics! Mr. Ernescliffe’s science, resolution, and con- 
stancy, had saved his men so far; but with the need for exer- 
tion, his powers gave way, and he fell a prey to a return of the 
fever, which had been his introduction to Dr. May. 

“There he was,” said Harry, “laid up in a little bit of a 
stifling cabin, just like an oven; without the possibility of a 
breath of air! The skin-flint skipper carried no medicine; the 
water, shocking stuff it was, was getting so low, that there was 
only a pint a day served out to each, and though all of us Al- 
cestes clubbed every drop we could spare for him—it was bad 
work! Owen and I never were more glad in our lives than 
when we heard we were to cast anchor at the Loyalty isles! 
Such a place as it was! You little know what it was to see any- 
16* 
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thing green! And there was this isle fringed down close to the 
sea with cocoa-nut trees! and the bay as clear!—you could see 
every shell, and wonderful fishes swimming in it! Well, every- 
one was for going ashore, and some of the natives swam out 
to us, and brought things in their canoes, but not many; it is 
not encouraged by themission, nor by David—for those Yankee 
traders are not the most edifying society—and the crew vowed 
they were cannibals, and had eaten a man three years ago, so 
they all went ashore armed.” 

“You staid with him,” said Margaret. 

“ Aye, it was my turn, and I was glad enough to have some 
fresh fruit and water for him, but he could not take any notice 
of it. Did not I want you, papa? Well, by-and-by, Owen came 
back, in a perfect rapture with the place and the people, and 
said it was the only hope for Mr. Ernescliffe, to take him on 
shore—” 

“Then you did really go amongst the cannibals!” ex- ! 
claimed Blanche. 

“That is all nonsense,” said Harry. “Some of them may 
once have been, and I fancy the heathens might not mind a bit 
of ‘long pig’ still; but these have been converted by the 
Samoans.” 

The Samoans, it was further explained, are the inhabitants 
of the Navigator islands, who, having been converted by the 
Church Missionary Society, have sent out great numbers of 
most active and admirable teachers among the scattered is- 
lands, braving martyrdom and disease, never shrinking from 
their work, and, by teaching and example, preparing the way 
for fuller doctrine than they can yet impart. A station of these | 
devoted men had for some years been settled in this island, 
and had since been visited by the missions of Newcastle, and f 
New Zealand. The young chief, whom Harry called David, 
and another youth, had spent two summers under instruction 
at New Zealand, and had been baptized. They were spending 
the colder part of the year at home, and hoped shortly to be 
called for by the mission-ship to return, and resume their 
course of instruction. 

Owen had come to an understanding with the chief, and the 
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Samoans, and had decided on landing his Lieutenant, and it 
was accordingly done, with very little consciousness, on the 
patient’s part. Black figures, with woolly mop-heads, and 
sometimes decorated with whitewash of lime, crowded round 
to assist in the transport of the sick man through the surf; and 
David himself, in a white European garb, met his guests, with 
dignified manners that would have suited a prince of any land, 
and conducted them through the grove of palms, interspersed 
with white huts, to a beautiful house consisting of a central 
room, with many others opening from it, floored with white 
coral lime, and lined with soft shining mats of Samoan manu- 
facture, This, Harry learnt, had been erected by them in hopes 
of an English Missionary taking up his abode amongst them. 

They were a kindly people, and had shown hospitality to 
other Englishmen, who had less appreciated it than these 
young officers could. They iavished every kindness in their 
power upon them, and Mr. Ernescliffe, at first, revived so much, 
that he seemed likely to recover. 

But the ship had completed her repairs, and was ready to 
sail. The two midshipmen thought it would be certain death 
to their Lieutenant to bring him back to such an atmosphere; 
“and so,” continued Harry’s letter to his father, “I thought 
there was nothing for it, but for me to stay with him, and that 
you would say so. I got Owen to consent, after some trouble, 
as we were sure to be fetched off one time or another. We said 
not a word to Mr. Ernescliffe, for he was only sensible now and 
then, so that Owen had the command. Owen made the skipper 
leave me a pistol and some powder, but I was ashamed David 
should know it, and stowed it away. As to the quarter-master, 
old Jennings, whose boy you remember we picked up at the 
Roman camp, he had not forgotten that, and when we were 
shaking hands and wishing good-bye, he leapt up, and vowed 
fhe would never leave the young gentleman that had be- 
friended his boy, to be eaten up by them black savage niggers. 
If they made roast-pork of Mr. May, he would be eaten first, 
though he reckoned they would find him a tougher morsel? I 
don’t think Owen was sorry he volunteered, and no words can 
tell what a blessing the good old fellow was to us both, 
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“So there we staid, and, at first, Mr. Ernescliffe seemed 
mending. The delirium went off, he could talk quite clearly 
and comfortable, and he used to lie listening, when David and 
I had our odd sort of talks. I believe, if you had been there, 
or we could have strengthened him any way, he might have got 
over it; but he never thought he should, and he used to talk 
to me about all of you, and said Stoneborough had been the 
most blessed spot in his life; he had never had so much of a 
home, and that sharing our grief, and knowing you, had done 
him great good, just when he might have been getting elated. 
I cannot recollect it all, though I tried hard, for Margaret’s 
sake, but he said Hector would have a great deal of temptation, 
and he hoped you would be a father to him, and Norman an 
elder brother. You would not think how much he talked of 
Cocksmoor, about a Church being built there, as Ethel wished, 
and little Daisy laying the first stone. I remember one night, 
I don’t know whether he was quite himself, for he looked full 
at me with his eyes, that had grown so large, till I did not know 
what was coming, and he said, ‘I have seen a ship built by 
a sailor’s vow; the roof was like the timbers of a ship—that 
was right. Mind, itis so. That is the ship that bears through 
the waves; there is the anchor that enters within the veil.” 
I believe that was what he said. I could not forget that—he 
looked at me so; but much more he said, that I dimly remem- 
ber, and chiefly about poor dear Margaret. He bade me tell 
her—his own precious pearl, as he used to call her—that he 
was quite content, and believed it was best for her and him 
both, that all should be thus settled, for they did not part for 
ever, and he trusted—but I can’t write all that.” (There was 
a great tear-blot just here.) “It is too good to recollect any- 
where but at Church. I have been there to-day, with my uncle 
and aunt, and I thought I could have told it when I came home, 
but I was too tired to write then, and now I don’t seem as if it 
could be written anyhow. When I come home, I will try to tell 
Margaret. The most part was about her; only what was better 
seemed to swallow that up.” 

The narrative broke off here, but had been subsequently 
resumed, “For all Mr. Ernescliffe talked as I told you, he was 
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so quiet and happy, that I made sure he was getting well, but 
Jennings did not; and there came an old heathen native once 
to see us, who asked why we did not bury him alive, because 
he got no better, and gave trouble. At last, one night—it 
was the third of August—he was very restless, and could not 
breathe, nor lie easily; I lifted him up in my arms, for he was 
very light and thin, and tried to make him more comfortable. 
But presently he said, ‘Is it you, Harry? God bless you;’ and, 
in a minute, I knew he was dead. You will tell Margaret all 
about it. I don’t think she can love him more than I did; and 
she did not half know him, for she never saw him on board, 
nor in all that dreadful time, nor in his illness. She will never 
know what she has lost.” 

There was another break here, and the story was con- 
tinued. 

“We buried him next day, where one could see the sea, 
close under the great palm, where David hopes to have a 
Church one of these days. David helped us, and said the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Glory with us there. I little thought, 
when I used to grumble at my two verses of the Psalms every 
day, when I should want the ninetieth, or how glad I should be 
to know so many by heart, for they were such a comfort to 
Mr. Ernescliffe.” 

“David got us a nice bit of wood, and Jennings carved the 
Cross, and his name, and all about him. I should have liked 
to have done it, but I knocked up after that. Jennings thinks 
I had a sun-stroke. I don’t know, but my head was so bad, 
whenever I moved, that I thought only Jennings would ever 
have come to tell you about it. Jennings looked after me as 
if I had been his own son; and there was David too, as kind as 
if he had been Richard himself—always sitting by, to bathe 
my forehead, or, when I was a little better, to talk to me, and 
ask me questions about his Christian teaching. You must not 
think of him like a savage, for he is my friend, and a far more 
perfect gentleman than I ever saw anyone, but you, papa, hold- 
ing the command over his people so easily and courteously, 
and then coming to me with little easy first questions about 
the Belief, and such things, like what we used to ask mamma, 
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He liked nothing so well as for me to tell him about King 
David; and we had learnt a good deal of each other’s lan- 
guages by that time. The notion of his heart—like Cocksmoor 
to Ethel—is, to get a real English mission, and have all his 
people Christians. Ethel talked of good kings being Davids 
to their line; I think that is what he will be, if he lives; but 
those islanders have been dying off since Europeans came 
among them.” 

But Harry’s letter could not tell what he confessed, one 
night, to his father, the next time he was out with him by star- 
light, how desolate he had been, and how he had yearned after 
his home, and, one evening, he had been utterly overcome by 
illness and loneliness, and had cried most bitterly and uncon- 
trollably; and, though Jennings thought it was for his friend’s 
death, it really was homesickness, and the thought of his father 
and Mary. Jennings had helped him out to the entrance of the 
hut, that the cool night air might refresh his burning brow. 
Orion shone clear and bright, and brought back the night 
when they had chosen the starry hunter as his friend. “It 
seemed,” he said, “as if you all were looking at me, and smil- 
ing to me in the stars. And there was the Southern Cross up- 
right, which was like the Minster to me; and I recollected it 
was Sunday morning at home, and knew you would be think- 
ing about me. I was so glad you had let me be Confirmed, 
and be with you that last Sunday, papa, for it seemed to join 
me on so much the more; and when I thought of the words in 
Church, they seemed, somehow, to float on me so much more 
than ever before, and it was like the Minster, and your voice. 
I should not have minded dying so much after that.” 

At last, Harry’s Black Prince had hurried into the hut with 
the tidings that his English father’s ship was in the bay, and 
soon English voices again sounded in his ears, bringing the 
forlorn boy such warmth of kindness that he could hardly be- 
lieve himself a mere stranger. If Allan could but have shared 

the joy with him! 

He was carried down to the boat in the cool of the evening, 
and paused on the way, for a last farewell to the lonely grave 

under the palm tree—one of the many sailors’ graves scattered 
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from the tropics to the poles, and which might be the first seed 
in a “God’s acre” to that island, becoming what the graves of 
holy men of old are to us. 

A short space more of kind care from his new friends, and 
his Christian Chief, and Harry awoke from a feverish doze at 
sounds that seemed so like a dream of home, that he was un- 
willing to break them by rousing himself, but they approved 
themselves as real, and he found himself in the embrace of his 
mother’s sister. 

And here Mrs. Arnott’s story began, of the note that 
reached her in the early morning with tidings that her nephew 
had been picked up by the mission-ship, and how she and her 
husband had hastened, at once, on board. 

“They sent me below to see a hero,” she wrote. ‘What I 
saw was, a scarecrow sort of likeness of you, dear Richard; 
but, when he opened his eyes, there was our Maggie smiling 
at me. I suppose he would not forgive me for telling how he 
sobbed and cried, when he had his arms round my neck, and 
his poor aching head on my shoulder. Poor fellow, he was 
very weak, and I believe he felt, for the moment, as if he had 
found his mother.” 

“We brought him home with us, but when the next mail 
went, the fever was still so high, that I thought it would be only 
alarm to you to write, and I had not half a story either, though 
you may guess how proud I was of my nephew.” 

Harry’s troubles were all over from that time. He had 
thenceforth to recover under his aunt’s motherly care, while 
talking endlessly over the home that she loved almost as well 
as he did. He was well more quickly than she had ventured 
to hope, and nothing could check his impatience to reach his 
home, not even the hopes of having his aunt for a companion. 
The very happiness he enjoyed with her only made him long 
the more ardently to be with his own family; and he had taken 
his leave of her, and of his dear David, and sailed by the first 
packet leaving Auckland. 

“I never knew what the old Great Bear was to me till I saw 
him again!” said Harry. 

It was late when the elders had finished all that was to be 
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heard at present, and the clock reminded them that they must 
part. 

“And you go to-morrow?” sighed Margaret. 

“I must. Jennings has to go on to Portsmouth, and see 
after his son.” 

“O, let me see Jennings!” exclaimed Margaret. ‘May I 
not, papa?” 

Richard, who had been making friends with Jennings, 
whenever he had not been needed by his sisters that afternoon, 
went to fetch him from the kitchen, where all the servants, and 
all their particular friends, were listening to the yarn that 
made them hold their heads higher, as belonging to Master 
Harry. 

Harry stepped forward, met Jennings, and said, aside, “My 
sister, Jennings; my sister that you have heard of.” 

Dr. May had already seen the sailor, but he could not help 
addressing him again. “Come in; come in, and see my boy 
among us all. Without you, we never should have had him.” 

“Make him come to me,” said Margaret, breathlessly, as 
the embarrassed sailor stood, sleeking down his hair; and, 
when he had advanced to her couch, she looked up in his face, 
and put her hand into his great brown one. 

“I could not help saying thank you,” she said. 

“Mr. May, sir!” cried Jennings, almost crying, and looking 
round for Harry, as a sort of protector—“tell them, sir, 
please, it was only my duty—I could not do no less, and you 
knows it, sir,’ as if Harry had been making an accusation 
against him. 

“We know you could not,” said Margaret, “and that is 
what we would thank you for, if we could. I know he—Mr. 
Ernescliffe—must have been much more at rest for leaving my 
brother with so kind a friend, and—” 

“Please, miss, don’t say no more about it. Mr. Ernescliffe 
was as fine an officer as ever stepped a quarter-deck, and Mr. 
May here won’t fall short of him; and was I to be after leaving 
the like of them to the mercy of the black fellows—that was 
not so bad neither? If it had only pleased God that we had 
brought them both back to you, miss; but, you see, a man can’t 
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be everything at once, and Mr. Ernescliffe was not so stout as 
his heart.” 

“You did everything, we know—” began Dr. May. 

“Twas a real pleasure,” said Jennings, hastily, “for two 
such real gentlemen as they was. Mr. May, sir, I beg your 
pardon if I say it to your face, never flinched, nor spoke a word 
of complaint, through it all; and, as to the other—” 

“Margaret cannot bear this,” said Richard, coming near. 
“It is too much.” 

The sailor shook his head, and was retreating, but Mar- 
garet signed him to come near again, and grasped his hand. 
Harry followed him out of the room, to arrange their journey, 
and presently returned. 

“He says he is glad he has seen Margaret; he says she is 
the right sort of stuff for Mr. Ernescliffe.” 

Harry had not intended Margaret to hear, but she caught 
the words, smiled radiantly, and whispered, “I wish I may be!” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


MARGARET had borne the meeting much too well for her 
own good, and a wakeful night of palpitation was the conse- 
quence; but she would not allow anyone to take it to heart, 
aud declared that she should be ready to enjoy Harry by the 
time he should return, and meantime, she should dwell on the 
delight of his meeting. 

No one had rested too soundly that night, and Dr. May had 
not been able to help looking in at his sleeping boy at five in 
the morning, to certify himself that he had not only figured his 
present bliss to himself, in his ten minutes’ dream. And look- 
ing in again at half-past seven, he found Harry half-dressed, 
with his arm round Mary; laughing, almost sobbing, over the 
treasures in his cupboard, which he had newly discovered in 
their fresh order. 
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Dr. May looked like a new man that morning, with his 
brightened eye and bearing, as if there were a well-spring of 
Joy within him, ready to brim over at once in tear and in smile, 
and finding an outlet in the praise and thanksgiving that his 
spirit chanted, and his face expressed, and in that sunny genial 
benevolence that must make all share his joy. 

He was going to run over half the town—everyone would 
like to hear it from him; Ethel and Mary must go to the rest— 
the old women in the almshouses, where lived an old cook who 
used to be fond of Harry—they should have a feast—all who 
were well enough in the hospital should have a tea-drinking— 
Dr. Hoxton had already granted a holiday to the school; every 
boy with whom they had any connection should come to dinner, 
and Edward Anderson should be asked to meet Harry on his 
return, because, poor fellow, he was so improved. 

Dr. May was in such a transport of kind-hearted schemes, 
that he was not easily made to hear that Harry had not a six- 
pence wherewith to reach London. 

Ethel, meanwhile, was standing beside her brother tender- 
ing to him some gold, as his last quarter. 

“How did you get it, Ethel? do you keep the purse?” 

“No, but papa took Cocksmoor in your stead, when—” 

“Nonsense, Ethel,” said Harry; “I don’t want it. Have I 
not all my pay and allowance for the whole time I was dead? 
And as to robbing Cocksmoor—” 

“Yes, keep it, Ethel,” said her father, “do you think I 
would take it now, when if there were a thankoffering in the 
world!—And, by-the-by, your Cocksmoor children must have 
something to remember this by—” 

Everyone could have envied Norman, for travelling to Lon- 
don with Harry, but that he must proceed to Oxford in two 
days, when Harry would return to them. The station-master, 
thinking he could not do enough for the returned mariner, put 
the two brothers into the coupé, as if they had been a bridal 
couple, and they were very glad of the privacy, having, as yet, 
hardly spoken to each other, when Harry’s attention was dis- 
persed among so many. 

Norman asked many questions about the mission work in 
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the southern hemisphere, and ended by telling his brother of 
his design, which met with Harry’s hearty approbation. 

“That’s right, old June. There’s nothing they want so 
much, as such as you. How glad my aunt will be! Perhaps 
you will see David! Oh! if you were to go out to the Loyalty 
group!” 

“Very possibly I might,” said Norman. 

“Tell them you are my brother, and how they will receive 
you! Ican see the mop-heads they will dress in honour of you, 
and what a feast of pork and yams you will have to eat! But 
there is plenty of work among the Maoris for you—they want 
a Clergyman terribly at the next village to my uncle’s place. 
Isay, Norman, it will go hard if I don’t get a ship bound for 
the Pacific, and come and see you.” 

“I shall reckon on you. That is, if I have not to stay to 
help my father.” 

“To be sure,” exclaimed Harry; “I thought you would have 
staid at home, and married little Miss Rivers!” 

Thus broadly and boyishly did he plunge into that most 
tender subject, making his brother start and wince, as if he 
had touched a wound. 

“Nonsense!” he cried, almost angrily. 

“Well! you used to seem very much smitten, but so, to be 
sure, were some of the Alcestes with the young ladies at Val- 
paraiso. How we used to roast Owen about that Spanish 
Donna, and he was as bad at Sydney about the young lady, 
whose father, we told him, was a convict, though he kept such 
a swell carriage. He had no peace about his father-in-law, the 
house-breaker! Don’t I remember how you pinched her hand 
the night you were righted!” 

“You know nothing about it,” said Norman, shortly. “She 
is far beyond my reach.” 

“A fine lady? Ha? Well, I should have thought you as 
good as Flora, any day,” said Harry, indignantly, 

“She is what she always was,” said Norman, anxious to 
silence him; “but it is unreasonable to think of it. She is all 
but engaged to Sir Henry Walkinghame.” 


“Walkinghame!” cried the volatile sailor. “I have halfa 
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mind to send in my name to Flora as Miss Walkinghame!” and 
he laughed heartily over that adventure, ending, however, 
with a sigh, as he said, “It had nearly cost me a great deal! 
But tell me, Norman, how has that Meta, as they called her, 
turned out? I never saw anything prettier or nicer than she 
was that day of the Roman encampment, and I should be sorry 
if that fine fashionable aunt of hers, had made her stuck-up 
and disdainful.” 

“No such thing,” said Norman. 

“Ha!” said Harry to himself, “I see how it is! She has 
gone and made poor old June unhappy, with her scornful airs 
—a little impertinent puss!—I wonder Flora does not teach her 
better manners.” 

Norman, meanwhile, as the train sped over roofs, and 
among chimneys, was reproaching himself for running into 
the fascination of her presence, and then recollecting that her 
situation, as well as his destiny, both guaranteed that they 
could meet only as friendly connections. 

No carriage awaited them at the station, which surprised 
Norman, till he recollected that the horses had probably been 
out all day, and it was eight o’clock. Going to Park Lane in 
a cab, the brothers were further surprised to find themselves 
evidently not expected. The butler came to speak to them, 
saying that Mr. and Mrs. Rivers were gone out to dinner, but 
would return, probably, at about eleven o’clock. He con- 
ducted them up-stairs, Harry following his brother, in towering 
vexation and disappointment, trying to make him turn to hear 
that they would go directly—home—to Eton—anywhere—why 
would he go in at all? 

The door was opened, Mr. May was announced, and they 
were in a silk-lined boudoir, where a little slender figure in 
black started up, and came forward with outstretched hand. 

“Norman!” she cried, “How are you? Are you come on 
your way to Oxford?” 

“Has not Flora had Mary’s letter?” 

“Yes, she said she had one. She was keeping it till she 
had time to read it.” 
As she spoke, Meta had given her hand to Harry, as it was 
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smiling, and blushing, “I am sure I ought to know you, but I 
am afraid I don’t.” 

“Look again,” said Norman. “See if you have ever seen 
him before.” 

Laughing, glancing, and casting down her eyes, she raised 
them with a sudden start of joy, but colouring more deeply, 
said, “Indeed, I cannot remember. 1 dare say I ought.” 

“I think you see a likeness,” said Norman. 

“O yes, I see,” she answered, faltering; but perceiving 
how bright were the looks of both, “No? Impossible! Yes, 
it is!” 

“Yes, it is,” said both brothers with one voice. 

She clasped her hands, and absolutely bounded with trans- 
port, then grasped both Harry’s hands, and then Norman’s, 
her whole countenance radiant with joy and sympathy beyond 
expression. 

“Dear, dear Dr. May!” was her first exclamation. “Oh! 
how happy you must all be! And Margaret?” She looked up 
at Norman, and came nearer. “Is not Mr. Ernesclife come?” 
she asked softly, and trembling. 

“No,” was the low answer, which Harry could not bear to 
hear, and therefore walked to the window. “No, Meta, but 
Margaret is much comforted about him. He died in great 
peace—in his arms—” as he signed towards his brother, 
And as Harry continued to gaze out on the stars of gas on the 
opposite side of the park, he was able to add a few of the par- 
ticulars. 

Meta’s eyes glistened with tears, as she said, “Perhaps it 
would have been too perfect if he had come; but oh, Norman! 
how good she is to bear it so patiently! And how gloriously 
he behaved! How can we make enough of him! And Flora 
out! how sorry she will be!” 

“And she never opened Mary’s letter,” said Harry, coming 
back to them. 

“She little thought what it contained,” said Meta. “Mary’s 
letters are apt to bear keeping, you know, and she was so 
busy, that she laid it aside for a treat after the day’s work, 
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But there! inhospitable wretch that I am! you have had no 
dinner!” 

A refection of tea and cold meat was preferred, and in her 
own pretty manner, Meta lavished her welcomes, trying to cover 
any pain given by Flora’s neglect. 

“What makes her so busy?” asked Harry, looking round 
on the beautifully furnished apartment, which, to many eyes 
besides those fresh from a Milanesian hut, might have seemed 
a paradise of luxurious ease. 

“You don’t know what an important lady you have for a 
sister,” said Meta, merrily. 

“But tell me, what can she have to do? I thought you 
London ladies had nothing to do, but to sit with your hands 
before you entertaining company.” 

Meta laughed heartily. “Shall I begin at the beginning? 
Pll describe to-day then, and you must understand that this is 
what Tom would call a mild specimen—only one evening en- 
gagement. Though, perhaps, I ought to start from last night 
at twelve o’clock, when she was at the Austrian Ambassador’s 
ball, and came home at two, but she was up by eight—she 
always manages to get through her housekeeping matters be- 
fore breakfast. At nine, breakfast, and baby—by-the-by, you 
have never inquired for our niece.” 

“I have not come to believe in her yet,” said Harry. 

“Seeing is believing,” said Meta; “but no, I won’t take an 
unfair advantage over her mamma—and she will be fast asleep 
—I never knew a child sleep as she does. So to go on with our 
day. The papers come, and Miss Leonora is given over to me; 
for you must know we are wonderful politicians. Flora studies 
all the debates till George finds out what he has heard in the 
House, and baby and I profit. Baby goes out walking, and 
the post comes. Flora always goes to the study with George, 
and writes, and does all sorts of things for him. She is the 
most useful wife in the world. At twelve, we had our singing 
lesson —” 

“Singing lesson!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Yes, you know she has a pretty voice, and she is glad to 
cultivate it, - It is very useful at parties, but it takes up a great 
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deal of time, and with all I can do to save her in note writing, 
the morning is gone directly. After luncheon, she had to ride 
with George, and came back in a hurry to make some canvass- 
ing calls about the orphan asylum, and Miss Bracy’s sister. If 
we get her in at all, it will be Flora’s diplomacy. And there 
was shopping to do, and when we came in hoping for time for 
our letters, there were the Walkinghames, who staid a long 
time, so that Flora could only despatch the most important 
notes, before George came in and wanted her. She was read- 
ing something for him all the time she was dressing, but, as I 
say, this is quite a quiet day.” 

“Stop!” cried Harry, with a gesture of oppression, “it 
sounds harder than cleaning knives, like aunt Flora! And what 
is an unquiet day like?” 

“You will see, for we have a great evening party to- 
morrow.” 

“Do you always stay at home?” asked Harry. 

“Not always, but I do not go to large parties or balls this 
year,” said Meta, glancing at her deep mourning,—“I am very 
glad of a little time at home.” 

“So you don’t like it.” 

“Oh yes! it is very pleasant,” said Meta. “It is so enter- 
taining when we talk it over afterwards, and I like to hear how 
Flora is admired, and called the beauty of the season. I tell 
George, and we do so gloat over it together! There was an 
old French Marquis the other night, a dear old man, quite of 
the ancien régime, who said she was exactly like the portraits of 
Madame de Maintenon, and produced a beautiful miniature on 
a snuff-box, positively like that very pretty form of face of 
hers. The old man even declared that Mistress Rivers was 
worthy to be a Frenchwoman.” 

“J should like to kick him!” amiably responded Harry. 

“JT hope you won’t to-morrow! But don’t let us waste 
our time over this; I want so much to hear about New Zea- 
land.” 

Meta was well read in Australasian literature, and drew out 
a great deal more information from Harry, than Norman had 
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yet heard. She made him talk about the Maori pah near his 
uncle’s farm, where the Sunday Services were conducted by 
an old gentleman tattooed elegantly in the face, but dressed 
like an English Clergyman; and tell of his aunt’s troubles about 
the younger generation, whom their elders, though Christians 
themselves, could not educate, and who she feared would 
relapse into heathenism, for want of instruction, though with 
excellent dispositions. 

“How glad you must be that you are likely to go!” ex- 
claimed Meta to Norman, who had sat silently listening. 

The sound of the door bell was the first intimation that 
Harry’s histories had occupied them until long past twelve 
o’clock. 

“Now then!” cried Meta, springing forward as if intending 
to meet Flora with the tidings, but checking herself, as if she 
ought not to be the first. There was a pause. Flora was hear- 
ing downstairs that Mr. Norman May and another gentleman 
had arrived, and, while vexed at her own omission, and an- 
noyed at Norman’s bringing friends without waiting for per- 
mission, she was yet prepared to be courteous and amiable. 
She entered, in her rich black watered silk, deeply trimmed with 
lace, and with silver ornaments in her dark hair, so graceful 
and distinguished looking, that Harry stood suspended, hesi- 
tating, for an instant, whether he beheld his own sister, espe- 
cially as she made a dignified inclination towards him, offering 
her hand to Norman, as she said “Meta has told you—” but 
there she broke off, exclaiming, “Ha! is it possible! No, surely 
it cannot be—” 

“Miss Walkinghame?” said the sailor, who had felt at home 
with her at the first word, and she flew into his great rough 
arms. 

“Harry! this is dear Harry! our own dear sailor come back,” 
cried she, as her husband stood astonished; and, springing 
towards him, she put Harry’s hand into his, “My brother 
Harry! our dear lost one.” 

“Your—brother—Harry,” slowly pronounced George, as 
he instinctively gave the grasp of greeting —“ your brother that 
was lost? Upon my word,” as the matter dawned fully on him, 
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and he became eager, “I am very glad to see you. I never was 
more rejoiced in my life.” 

“When did you come? Have you been at home?” asked 
Flora. 

“I came home yesterday—Mary wrote to tell you.” 

“Poor dear old Mary! There’s a lesson against taking a 
letter on trust. I thought it would be all Cocksmoor, and would 
wait for a quiet moment! How good to come to me so soon, 
you dear old shipwrecked mariner.” 

“I was forced to come to report myself,” said Harry, “or I 
could not have come away from my father so soon.” 

The usual questions and their sad answers ensued, and 
while Flora talked to Harry, fondly holding his hand, Norman 
and Meta explained the history to George, who no sooner com- 
prehended it, than he opined it must have been a horrid nui- 
sance, and that Harry was a gallant fellow; then striking him 
over the shoulder, welcomed him home with all his kind heart, 
told him he was proud to receive him, and falling into a state 
of rapturous hospitality, rang the bell, and wanted to order all 
sorts of eatables and drinkables, but was sadly baffled to find 
him already satisfied. 

There was more open joy than even at home, and Flora was 
supremely happy as she sat between her brothers, listening 
and enquiring till far past one o’clock, when she perceived poor 
George dozing off, awakened every now and then by a great 
nod, and casting a wishful glance of resigned remonstrance, as 
if to appeal against sitting up all night. 

The meeting at breakfast was a renewal of pleasure. Flora 
was proud and happyin showing off her little girl, a model baby, 
as she called her, a perfect doll for quietness, so that she could 
be brought in at Family Prayers; “and,” said Flora, “l am the 
more glad that she keeps no one away, because we can only 
have Evening Prayers on Sunday. It is a serious thing to ar- 
range for such a household.” 

“She is equal to anything,” said George. 

The long file of servants marched in, George read sonor- 
ously, and Flora rose from her knees, highly satisfied at the 
impression produced upon her brothers. 
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“I like to have the baby with us at breakfast,” she said; “it 
is the only time of day when we can be sure of seeing anything 
of her, and I like her nurse to have some respite. Do you think 
her grown, Norman?” 

“Not very much,” said Norman, who thought her more in- 
animate and like a pretty little waxen toy, than when he had 
last seen her. “Is she not rather pale?” 

“London makes children pale. I shall soon take her home 
to acquire a little colour. You must know Sir Henry has bitten 
us with his yachting tastes, and as soon as we can leave London, 
we are going to spend six weeks with the Walkinghames at 
Ryde, and rival you, Harry. I think Miss Leonora will be better 
at home, so we must leave her there. Lodgings and irregulari- 
ties don’t suit people of her age.” 

“Does home mean Stoneborough?” asked Norman. 

“No. Old nurse has one of her deadly prejudices against 
Preston, and I would not be responsible for the consequences 
of shutting them up in the same nursery. Margaret would be 
distracted between them. No, miss, you shall make her a visit 
every day, and be fondled by your grandpapa.” 

George began a conversation with Harry on nautical matters, 
and Norman tried to discover how Meta liked the yachting pro- 
ject, and found her prepared to think it charming. Hopes were 
expressed that Harry might be at Portsmouth, and a quantity 
of gay scheming ensued, with reiterations of the name of Walk- 
inghame, while Norman had a sense of being wrapped in some 
grey mist, excluding him from participation in their enjoy- 
ments, and condemned his own temper, as frivolous, for being 
thus excited to discontent. 

Presently, he heard George insisting that he and Harry 
should return in time for the evening party; and, on beginning 
to refuse, was amazed to find Harry’s only objection was on the 
score of lack of uniform. 

“TI don’t want you in one, sir,” said Flora. 

“J have only one coat in the world, besides this,” continued 
Harry, “and that is all over tar.” 

“George will see to that,” said Flora. “Don’t you think 
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you would be welcome in matting, with an orange cowry round 
your neck?” 

Norman, however, took a private opportunity of asking 
Harry if he was aware of what he was undertaking, and what 
kind of people they should meet. 

“ All English people behave much the same in a room,” 
said Harry, as if all society, provided it was not cannibal, were 
alike to him. 

“I should have thought you would prefer finding out Forder 
in his chambers, or going to one of the theatres.” 

“As you please,” said Harry; “but Flora seems to want us, 
and] should rather like to see what sort of company she keeps.” 

Since Harry was impervious to shyness, Norman submitted, 
and George took them to a wonderworker in cloth, who under- 
took that full equipments should await the young gentleman. 
Harry next despatched his business at the Admiralty, and was 
made very happy by tidings of his friend Owen’s safe arrival 
in America. 

Thence the brothers went to Eton, where home letters had 
been more regarded; and Dr. May having written to secure a 
holiday for the objects of their visit, they were met at the sta- 
tion by the two boys. Hector’s red face and prominent light 
eyebrows were instantly recognised; but, as to Tom, Harry 
could hardly believe that the little, dusty, round-backed grub 
he had left, had been transformed into the well-made gentle- 
manlike lad before him, peculiarly trim and accurate in dress, 
even to the extent of as much foppery as Eton taste permitted. 

Ten minutes had not passed before Tom, taking a survey of 
the new comer, began to exclaim at Norman, for letting him go 
about such a figure; and, before they knew what was doing, 
they had all been conducted into the shop of the “only living 
man who knew how to cut hair.” Laughing and good-natured, 
Harry believed his hair was “rather long,” allowed himself to 
be seated, and to be divested of a huge superfluous mass of 
sun-dried curls, which Tom, particularly resenting that “rather 
long,” kept on taking up, and unrolling from their tight rings, 
to measure the number of inches. 

“That is better,” said he, as they issued from the shop; 
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“but, as to that coat of yours, the rogue who made it 
should never make another. Where could you have picked 
it up?” 

“At a shop at Auckland,” said Harry, much amused. 

“Kept by a savage?” said Tom, to whom it was no laughing 
matter. ‘‘See that seam!” 

“Have done, May!” exclaimed Hector. “He will think you 
a tailor’s apprentice!” 

“Or worse,” said Norman. ‘“Rivers’s tailor kept all stric- 
tures to himself.” 

Tom muttered that he only wanted Harry to be fit to be 
seen by the fellows. 

“The fellows are not such asses as you!” cried Hector. 
“You don’t deserve that he should come to see you. If my—” 

There poor Hector broke off. If his own only brother had 
been walking beside him, how would he not have felt! They 
had reached their tutor’s house, and, opening his own door, he 
made an imploring sign to Harry to enter with him. On the 
table lay a letter from Margaret, and another which Harry had 
written to him from Auckland. —_ 

“Oh, Harry, you were with him,” he said; “tell me all about 
him.” 

And he established himself, with his face hidden on the 
table’, uttering nothing, except, “Go on,” whenever Harry’s 
voice failed in the narration. When something was said of “all 
for the best,” he burst out, “He might say so. I suppose one 
ought to think so. But is not it hard, when I had nobody but 
him? And there was Maplewood; andI might have been so 
happy there, with him and Margaret.” 

“They say nothing could have made Margaret well,” said 
Harry. 

“I don’t care; he would have married her all the same. and 
we should have made her so happy at Maplewood. I hate the 
place! I wish it were at Jericho!” 

“You are captain of the ship now,” said Harry, “and you 
must make the best of it.” 

“I can’t. It will never be home. Home is with Margaret, 
and the rest of them.” 
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“So Alan said he hoped you would make it; and you are 
just like one of us, you know.” 

“What’s the use of that, when Captain Gordon will not let 
me go near you. Taking me to that abominable Maplewood 
last Easter, with half the house shut up, and all horrid! And 
he is as dry as a stick!” 

“The Captain!” cried Harry, angrily. “There’s not a better 
Captain to sail with in the whole navy, and your brother would 
be the first to tell youso! I’m not discharged yet, Hector— 
you had better look out what you say!” 

“May be, he is the best to sail with, but that is not being 
the best to live with,” said the heir of Maplewood, discon- 
solately. “Alan himself always said he never knew what home 
was, till he got to your father and Margaret.” 

“So will you,” said Harry; “why, my father is your master, 
or whatever you may call it.” 

“No, Captain Gordon is my guardian.” 

“Eh! what’s become of the will then?” 

“What will?” cried Hector. “Did Alan make one after 
all?” 

“Aye. At Valparaiso, he had a touch of fever; I went 
ashore to nurse him, 'to a merchant’s, who took us in for love 
of our Scottish blood. Mr. Ernescliffe made a will there, and 
left it in his charge.” 

“Do you think he made Dr. May my guardian?” 

“He asked me whether I thought he would dislike it, and I 
told him, no.” 

“That’s right!” cried Hector. ‘“That’s like dear old Alan! 
I shall get back to the Doctor and Margaret after all. Mind 
you write to the Captain, Harry!” 

Hector was quite inspirited and ready to return to the others, 
but Harry paused to express a hope that he did not let Tom 
make such a fool of himself as he had done to-day. 

“Not he,” said Hector. “He is liked as much as anyone in 
the house—he has been five times sent up for good. See there 
in the Eton list! He is a real clever fellow.” 

“Aye, but what’s the good of all that, if you let him be a 


puppy?” 
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“Oh, he’ll be cured. A fellow that has been a sloven al- 
ways is a puppy for a bit,” said Hector, philosophically. 

Norman was meantime taking Tom to task for these same 
airs, and, hearing it was from the desire to see his brother re- 
spectable—Stoneborough men never cared for what they looked 
like, and he must have Harry do himself credit. 

“You need not fear,” said Norman. “He did not require 
Eton to make him a gentleman. How now? Why Tom, old 
man, you are not taking that to heart? That’s all over long | 
ago.” 

For that black spot in his life had never passed out of the 
lad’s memory, and it might be from the lurking want of self- 
respect that there was about him so much of self-assertion, in 
attention to trifles. He was very reserved, and no one except 
Norman had ever found the way to anything like confidence, 
and Norman had vexed him by the proposal he had made in 
the holidays. 

He made no answer, but stood looking at Norman with an 
odd undecided gaze. 

“Well, what now, old fellow?” said Norman, half fearing 
“that” might not be absolutely over. ‘One would think you 
were not glad to see Harry.” 

“I suppose he has made you all the more set upon that 
mad notion of yours,” said Tom. 

“So far as making me feel that that part of the world has a 
strong claim on us,” replied Norman. 

“Pm sure you don’t look as if you found your pleasure in 
it,” cried Tom. 

“Pleasure is not what I seek,” said Norman. 

“What is the matter with you?” said Tom. “You said I 
did not seem rejoiced—you look worse, Iam sure.” Tom put 
his arm on Norman’s shoulder, and looked solicitously at him 
—demonstrations of affection very rare with him, 

“I wonder which would really make you happiest, to have 
your own way, and go to these black villains?—” 

“Remember, that but for others who have done so, 
Harry—” 

“Pshaw,” said Tom, rubbing some invisible dust from his 
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coat sleeve. “If it would keep you at home, I would say I 
never would hear of doctoring.” 

“J thought you had said so.” 

“What’s the use of my coming here, if I’m to be a country 
doctor?” 

“I have told you I do not mean to victimize you. If you 
have a distaste to it, there’s an end of it—I am quite ready.” 

Tom gave a great sigh. “No,” he said, “if I must, I must; 
I don’t mind the part of it that you do. I only hate the name 
of it, and the being tied down to a country place like that, 
while you go out thousands of miles off to these savages; but 
if it is the only thing to content you, I won’t stand in your way. 
I can’t bear your looking disconsolate,” 

“Don’t think yourself bound, if you really dislike the pro- 
fession.” 

“I don’t,” said Tom. “It is my free choice. If it were not 
for horrid sick people, I should like it.” 

Promising! it must be confessed! 

Perhaps Tom had expected Norman to brighten at once, 
but it was a fallacious hope. The gaining his point involved 
no pleasant prospect, and his young brother’s moody devotion 
to him, suggested scruples whether he ought to exact the sacri- 
fice, though, in his own mind, convinced that it was Tom’s 
vocation; and knowing that it would give him many of the ad- 
vantages of an eldest son. 

Eton fully justified Hector’s declaration that it would not 
regard the cut of Harry’s coat. The hero of a lost ship and 
savage isle, was the object of universal admiration and curios- 
ity, and inestimable were the favours conferred by Hector and 
Tom in giving introductions to him, till he had shaken hands 
with half the school, and departed amid deafening cheers. 

In spite of Harry, the day had been long and heavy to Nor- 
man, and though he chid himself for his depression, he shrank 
from the sight of Meta and Sir Henry Walkinghame together, 
and was ready to plead an aching head as an excuse for not 
appearing at the evening party; but, besides that this might 
attract notice, he thought himself bound to take care of Harry 
in so new a world, where the boy must be at a great loss. 
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“I say, old June,” cried a voice at his door, “are you 
ready?” 

“I have not begun dressing yet. Will you wait?” 

“NotI. The fun is beginning.” 

Norman heard the light foot scampering down-stairs, and 
prepared to follow, to assume the protection of him. 

Music sounded as Norman left his room, and he turned 
aside to avoid the stream of company flowing up the flower- 
decked stairs, and made his way into the rooms through Flora’s 
boudoir. He was almost dazzled by the bright lights, and the 
gay murmurs of the brilliant throng. Young ladies with flowers 
and velvet streamers down their backs, old ladies portly and 
bejewelled, gentlemen looking civil, abounded wherever he 
turned his eyes. He could see Flora’s graceful head bending 
as she received guest after guest, and the smile with which she 
answered congratulations on her brother’s return; but Harry 
he did not so quickly perceive, and he was trying to discover 
in what corner he might have hidden himself; when Meta stood 
beside him, asking whether their Eton journey had prospered, 
and how poor Hector was feeling at Harry’s return? 

“Where is Harry?” asked Norman. “Is he not rather out 
of his element?” 

“No, indeed,” said Meta, smiling. ‘Why, he is the lion of 
the night!” 

“Poor fellow, how he must hate it!” 

“Come this way, into the front room. There, look at him 
—is it not nice to see him, so perfectly simple and at his ease, 
neither shy nor elated? And what a fine-looking fellow he is!” 

Meta might well say so. The trim, well-knit broad-chested 
form, the rosy embrowned honest face, the shining light-brown 
curly locks, the dancing well-opened blue eyes, and merry 
hearty smile showed to the best advantage, in array that even 
Tom would not have spurned, put on with naval neatness ; and 
his attitude and manner were so full of manly ease, that it was 
no wonder that every eye rested on him with pleasure. Nor- 
man smiled at his own mistake, and asked who were the lady 
and gentleman conversing with him? Meta mentioned one of 
the most distinguished of English names, and shared his amuse- 
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ment in seeing Harry talking to them with the same frank un- 
embarrassed ease, as when he had that morning shaken hands 
with their son, in the capacity of Hector Ernescliffe’s fag. No 
one present inspired him with a tithe of the awe he felt for a 
post-captain—it was simply a pleasant assembly of good- 
natured folks, glad to welcome home a battered sailor, and of 
pretty girls, for whom he had a sailor’s admiration, but without 
forwardness or presumption—all in happy grateful simplicity. 

“I suppose you cannot dance?” said Flora, to him. 

“1!” was Harry’s interjection; and while she was looking 
round for a partner to whom to present him, he had turned to 
the young daughter of his new acquaintance, and had her on 
his arm, unconscious that George had been making his way to 
her. 

Flora was somewhat uneasy, but the mother was looking 
on smiling, and expressed her delight in the young midshipman; 
and Mrs. Rivers, while listening gladly to his praises, watched 
heedfully, and was reassured to see that dancing was as natural 
to him as everything else; his steps were light as a feather, his 
movement all freedom and joy, without being boisterous, and 
his boyish chivalry as pretty a sight as anyone could wish 
to see. 

If the rest of the world enjoyed their dances a quarter as 
much as did “Mr. May,” they were enviable people, and he 
contributed not a little to their pleasure, if merely by the sight 
of his blithe freshness, and spirited simplicity, as well as the 
general sympathy with his sister’s joy, and the interest in his 
adventures. He would have been a general favourite, if he had 
been far less personally engaging; as it was, every young lady 
was in raptures at dancing with him, and he did his best to 
dance with them all; and to try to stir up Norman, who, after 
Meta had been obliged to leave him, and go to act her share of 
the part of hostess, had disposed of himself against a wall, 
where he might live out the night. 

“Hal! June! what makes you stand sentry there? Come 
and dance, and have some of the fun! Some of those girls are 
the nicest partners in the world. There’s that Lady Alice, 
something with the dangling things in her hair, sitting down 
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now—famous at a polka. 
will do you good.” 

“I know nothing of dancing,” said Norman, beginning to 
apprehend that he might be dragged off, as often he had been 
to cricket or foot-ball, and by much the same means. 

“Comes by nature, when you hear the music. Ha! what a 
delicious polka! Come along, or I must be off! She will be 
waiting for me, and she is the second prettiest girl here! 
Come!” 

“T have been trying to make something of him, Harry,” said 
the ubiquitous Flora, “but I don’t know whether it is mauvaise 
honte, or headache.” 

“I see! Poor old June!” cried Harry. “Pll get you an ice 
at once, old fellow! Nothing like one for setting a man going!” 

Before Norman could protest, Harry had flown off. 

“Flora,” asked Norman, “is—are the Walkinghames here?” 

“Yes. Don’t you see Sir Henry. That fine-looking man 
with the black moustache. I want you to know him. Heisa 
great admirer of your prize poem, and of Dr. Spencer.” 

Harry returning, administered his ice, and then darted off to 
excuse himself to his partner, by explanations about his brother, 
whom everybody must have heard of, as he was the cleverest 
fellow living, and had written the best prize poem ever heard 
at Oxford. He firmly believed Norman a much greater lion 
than himself. 

Norman was forced to leave his friendly corner to dispose 
of the glass of his ice, and thus encountered Miss Rivers, of 
whom Sir Henry was asking questions about a beautiful collec- 
tion of cameos, which Flora had laid out as a company trap. 

“Here is Norman May,” said Meta—“he knows them better 
than I do. Do you remember which of these is the head of 
Diana, Norman?” 

Having set the two gentlemen to discuss them, she glided 
away on fresh hospitable duties, while Norman repeated the 
comments that he had so enjoyed hearing from poor Mr. Rivers, 
hoping he was, at least, sparing Meta some pain, and wonder- 
ing that Flora should have risked hurting her feelings by ex- 
posing these treasures to the general gaze, 


Come along, Pll introduce you—It 
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If Norman were wearied by Sir Henry, it was his own fault, 
for the baronet was a very agreeable person, who thought a 
first-class man worth cultivation, so that the last half hour 
might have compensated for all the rest, if conversation were 
always the test. 

“Why, Meta!” cried Harry, coming up to her, “you have 
not once danced! We area sort of brother and sister, to be 
sure, but that is no hindrance, is it?” 

“No,” said Meta, smiling, “thank you, Harry, but you 
must find some one more worthy. I do not dance this season; 
at least, not in public. When we get home, who knows what 
we may do?” 

“You don’t dance! Poor little Meta! And you don’t go 
out! What a pity!” 

“I had rather not work quite so hard,” said Meta. “Think 
what good fortune I had by staying at home last night!” 

“I declare!” exclaimed Harry, bewitched by the beaming 
congratulation of her look, “I can’t imagine why Norman had 
said you had turned into a fine lady! I can’t see a bit of it!” 

“Norman said I had turned into a fine lady!” repeated 
Meta. “Why?” 

“Never mind! J don’t think so; you are just like papa’s 
humming-bird, as you always were, not a bit more of a fine lady 
than any girl here, and I am sure papa would say so. Only old 
June had got a bad headache, and is in one of his old dumps, 
such as I hoped he had left off. But he can’t help it, poor 
fellow, and he will come out ot it, by-and-by—so never mind. 
Hollo! why, people are going away already. There’s that girl 
without anyone to hand her downstairs.” 

Away ran Harry, and presently the brothers and sisters 
gathered round the fire—George declaring that he was glad 
that nuisance was so well over, and Harry exclaiming, “Well 
done, Flora! It was capital fun! I never saw a lot of prettier 
or more good-natured people in my life. If Iam at home for 
the Stoneborough ball, I wonder whether my father will let 
me go to it.” 

This result of Harry’s successful début in high life struck 
his sister and Norman as so absurd that both laughed. 
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“What’s the matter now?” asked Harry. 

“Your comparing Flora’s party to a Stoneborough ball,” 
said Norman. 

“It is all the same, isn’t it?” said Harry. “Pm sure you 
are equally disgusted at both!” 

“Much you know about it,” said Flora, patting him gaily. 
“Pm not going to put conceit in that lion head of yours, but 
you were as good as an Indian prince to my party. Do you 
know to whom you have been talking so coolly?” 

“Of course. You see, Norman, it is just as I told you. And 
civilized people are just alike when they get into a drawing- 
room.” 

“Harry takes large views of the Genus homo,” Norman 
exerted himself to say. “Being used to’ the black and brown 
species, he takes little heed of the lesser varieties.” 

“It is enough for him that he does not furnish the enter- 
tainment in another way,” said Flora. “But, good-night. 
Meta, you look tired.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“Let none, henceforward, shrink from daring dreams, 
For earnest hearts shall find their dreams fulfilled.” 
Fougut. 


“I HAVE it!” began Harry, as he came down to breakfast. 
“I don’t know how I came to forget it. The will was to be sent 
home to Mr. Mackintosh’s English partner. Pll go and over- 
haul him this very morning. They won’t mind my coming by 
a later train, when there is such a reason.” 

“What is his name? Where shall you find him?” asked 
Flora. 

“I can’t be sure; but you’ve a Navy List of that sort of 
cattle, have not you, Flora? [ll hunt him up.” 

Flora supposed he meant a Directory; and all possible 
South American merchants having been overlooked, and the 
Mackintoshes selected, he next required a chart of London, 
and wanted to attempt self-navigation, but was forced to ac- 
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cept of George’s brougham and escort; Flora would not trust 
him otherwise; and Norman was obliged to go to Oxford at 
once, hurrying off to his train before breakfast was over. 

Flora might have trusted Harry alone. George contributed 
no more than the dignity of his presence; and, indeed, would 
have resigned the pursuit at the first blunder about the firm; 
and still more when the right one had been found, but the 
partner proved crusty, and would not believe that any such 
document was in his hands. George was consenting to let it 
rest till Mr. Mackintosh could be written to; but Harry, out- 
running his management, and regardless of rebuffs, fairly 
teased the old gentleman into a search, as the only means of 
getting rid of the troublesome sailor. 

In the midst of George’s civil regrets at the fruitless trouble 
they were causing, forth came a bundle of papers, and forth 
from the bundle fell a packet, on which Harry pounced as he 
read, “Will of Alan Halliday Ernescliffe, Esquire, of Maple- 
wood, Yorkshire, Lieutenant in H. M. S. Alcestis,” and, in the 
corner, the executors’ names, Captain John Gordon, of H. M. S. 
Alcestis; and Richard May, Esquire, M. D., Market Stone- 
borough. 

As if in revenge, the prudent merchant would not be in- 
duced to entrust him with the document, saying he could not 
give it up till he had heard from the executors, and had been 
certified of the death of the testator. He withstood both the 
angry gentlemen, who finally departed in a state of great re- 
sentment—Harry declaring that the old land-lubber would not 
believe that he was his own father’s son; and Mr. Rivers, no 
less incensed, that the House of Commons had been insulted 
in his person, because he did not carry all before him. 

Flora laughed at their story, and told them that she sus- 
pected that the old gentleman was in the right; and she laid 
plans for having Harry to teach them yachting at Ryde, while 
Harry declared he would havenothing to do with such trumpery. 

Harry found his home in a sort of agony of expectation, for 
his non-arrival at the time expected had made his first appear- 
ance seem like an unsubstantial illusion, though Dr. May, or 
Mary and Aubrey, had been at the station at the coming in of 
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each train. Margaret had recovered the effects of the first 
shock, and the welcome was far more joyous than the first had 
been, with the mixed sensations that were now composed, and 
showed little, outwardly, but gladness. 

Dr. May took Flora’s view of the case, and declared that, if 
Harry had brought home the will, he should not have opened 
it without his co-executor. So he wrote to the Captain, while 
Harry made the most of his time in learning his sisters over 
again. He spent a short time alone with Margaret every morn- 
ing, patiently and gently allowing himself to be recalled to the 
sad recollections that were all the world to her. He kept Ethel 
and Mary merry with his droll desultory comments; he made 
Blanche keep up her dancing; and taught Gertrude to be a 
thorough little romp. As to Dr. May, his patients never were 
so well or so cheerful, till Dr. Spencer and Ethel suspected that 
the very sight of his looks brightened them—how could they 
help it? Dr. Spencer was as happy as a king in seeing his 
friend, freed from the heavy weight on his spirits; and, truly, 
it was goodly to watch his perfect look of content, as he leant 
on his lion-faced boy’s arm, and walked down to the Minster, 
whither it seemed to have become possible to go on most even- 
ings. Good Dr. May was no musician, but Mr. Wilmot could 
not regret certain tones that now and then burst out in the 
chanting, from the very bottom of a heart that assuredly sang 
with the full melody of thankfulness, whatever the voice 
might do. 

Captain Gordon not only wrote but came to Stoneborough, 
whence Harry was to go with him to the court-martial, at 
Portsmouth. 

The girls wondered that, after writing with so much warmth 
and affection, both of and to Harry, he met him without any 
demonstration of feeling; and his short peremptory manner 
removed all surprise that poor Hector had been so forlorn with 
him at Maplewood, and turned, with all his heart, to Dr. May. 
They were especially impressed at the immediate subsidence 
of all Harry’s noise and nonsense, as if the drawing-room had 
been the quarter-deck of the Alcestis. 

“And yet,” said Margaret, “Harry will not hear a single 
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word in dispraise of him, I do believe he loves him with all 
his heart.” ; 

“I think,” said Ethel, “that in a strong character, there is an 
exulting fear in looking up to a superior, in whose justice there 
is perfect reliance. It is a germ of the higher feeling.” 

“I believe you are right,” said Margaret; “but it is a serious 
thing for a man to have so little sympathy with those below 
him. You see how Hector feels it, and I now understand how 
it told upon Alan, and how papa’s warmth was like a surprise 
to him.” 

“Because Captain Gordon had to be a father to them, and 
that is more than a captain. I should not wonder if there were 
more similarity and fellow-feeling between him and Harry than 
there could be with either of them. Harry, though he has all 
papa’s tenderness, is of a rougher sort that likes to feel itself 
mastered. Poor Hector! I wonder if he is to be given back 
to us.” 

“Do you know—when—whether they will find out this 
morning?” said Margaret, catching her dress nervously, as 
she was moving away. 

“Yes, I believe so. I was not to have told you, but—” 

“There is no reason that it should do me any harm,” said 
Margaret, almost smiling, and looking as if she was putting a 
restraint on something she wished to say. “Go down, dear 
Ethel—Aubrey will be waiting for you.” 

Ethel went down to the difficult task of hearing Aubrey’s 
lessons, while Harry was pretending to write to Mrs. Arnott, 
but, in reality, teaching Gertrude the parts of a ship, occasion- 
ally acting mast, for her to climb. 

By-and-by, Dr. May came in. “Margaret not down-stairs 
yet?” he said. 

“She is dressed, but will not come down till evening,” said 
Ethel. 

“Vl go to her. She will be pleased. Come up presently, 
Ethel. Or, where’s Richard?” 

“Gone out,” said Harry. “What, is it anything left to 
her?” 

The Daisy Chain. II. 18 
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“The best, the best!” said Dr. May. “Ethel, listen—twenty 
thousand, to build and endow a Church for Cocksmoor!” 

No need to bid Ethel listen. She gave a sort of leap in 
her chair, then looked almost ready to faint. 

“My dear child,” said her father, “this is your wish. I give 
you joy, indeed I do!” 

Ethel drew his arm round her, and leant against him. 

«My wish! my wish!” she repeated, as if questioning the 
drift of the words. 

“Pm glad it is found!” cried Harry. “Now I know why he 
talked of Cocksmoor, and seemed to rest in planning for it. 
You will mind the roof is as he said.” 


“You must talk to Dr. Spencer about that,” said Dr. May. . 


“The Captain means to leave it entirely in our hands.” 

“Dear Alan!” exclaimed Ethel. “My wish! O yes, but 
how gained? Yet, Cocksmoor with a Church! I don’t know 
how to be glad enough, and yet—” 

“You shall read the sentence,” said Dr. May. ‘“‘In testi- 
mony of thankfulness for mercy vouchsafed to him here— 
poor dear boy!” 

“What does the Captain say?” asked Harry. 

“He is rather astounded, but he owns that the estate can 
bear it, for old Halliday had saved a great deal, and there will 
be more before Hector comes of age.” 

“ And Hector?” 

“Yes, we get him back. I am fellow-trustee with Captain 
Gordon, and as to personal guardianship, I fancy the Captain 
found he could not make the boy happy, and thinks you no 
bad specimen of our training.” 

“Famous!” cried Harry. “Hector will hurrah now! Is 
that all?” 

“Except legacies to Captain Gordon, and some Scottish 
relations. But poor Margaret ought to hearit. Ethel, don’t 
be long in coming.” 

With all Ethel’s reputation for bluntness, it was remarkable 
how her force of character made her always called for when- 
ever there was the least dread of a scene. 
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She turned abruptly from Harry; and, going outside the 
window, tried to realize and comprehend the tidings, but all 
she could have time to discover was that Alan’s memory was 
dearer to her than ever, and she was obliged to hasten up- 
stairs. 

Her father quitted the room by one door, as she entered 
by the other; she believed that it was to hide his emotion, but 
Margaret’s fair wan face was beaming with the sweetest of 
congratulating smiles. 

“I thought so,” she said, as Ethel came in. ‘Dear Ethel, 
are you not glad?” 

“I think I am,” said Ethel, putting her hands to her brow. 

“You think!” exclaimed Margaret, as if disappointed. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Ethel, with quivering lip. 
“Dear Margaret, I am glad—don’t you believe I am, but 
somehow, it is harder to deal with joy than grief. It confuses 
one! Dear Alan—and then to have been set on it so long— 
to have prayed so for it, and to have it come in this way—by 
your—” 

“Nay, Ethel, had he come home, it was his great wish to 
have done it. He used to make projects when he was here, 
but he would not let me tell you, lest he should find duties at 
Maplewood—whereas this would have been his pleasure.” 

“Dear Alan!” repeated Ethel. “If you are so kind, so dear 
as to be glad, Margaret, I think I shall be so presently.” 

Margaret almost grudged the lack of the girlish outbreak 
of rejoicing which would once have forgotten everything in the 
ecstasy of the fulfilled vision. It did not seem to be what Alan 
had intended; he had figured to himself unmixed joy, and she 
wanted to see it, and something of the wayward impatience of 
weakness throbbed at her heart, as Ethel paced the room, and 
disappeared in her own curtained recess. 

Presently she came back saying, “You are sure you are 
glad?” 

“Tt would be strange if I were not,” said Margaret. “See, 
Ethel, here are blessings springing up from what I used to 
think had served for nothing but to bring him pain and grief. 
I am so thankful that he could express his desire, and so grate- 
18* 
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ful to dear Harry for bringing it to light. How much better it 
is than I ever thought it could be! He has been spared dis- 
appointment, and surely the good that he will have done will 
follow him.” 

“ And you?” said Ethel, sadly. 

“I shall lie here and wait,” said Margaret. “I shall see the 
plans, and hear all about it, and oh!” her eyes lighted up, 
“perhaps some day, I may hear the bell.” 

Richard’s tap interrupted them. “Had he heard?” 

“I have.” The deepened colour in his cheek betrayed how 
much he felt, as he cast an anxious glance towards Margaret— 
an enquiring one on Ethel. 

“She is so pleased,” was all Ethel could say. 


“I thought she would be,” said Richard, approaching. 


“Captain Gordon seemed quite vexed that no special token of 
remembrance was left to her.” 

Margaret smiled in a peculiar way. “If he only knew how 
glad I am there was not.” 

And Ethel knew that the Church was his token to Margaret, 
and that any “fading frail memorial” would have lessened the 
force of the signification. 

Ethel could speak better to her brother than to her sister. 
“QO Richard! Richard! Richard!” she cried, and a most un- 
usual thing with both, she flung her arms round his neck. “It 
is come at last! If it had not been for you, this would never 
have been. How little likely it seemed, that dirty day, when I 
talked wildly, and you checked me!” 

“You had faith and perseverance,” said Richard, “‘or—” 

“You are right,” said Margaret, as Ethel was about to dis- 
claim. “It was Ethel’s steadiness that brought it before Alan’s 
mind. If she had yielded when we almost wished it, in the 
time of the distress about Mrs. Green, I do believe that all 
would have died away!” 

“I didn’t keep steady—I was only crazy. You and Ritchie 
and Mr. Wilmot—” said Ethel, half-crying; then, as if unable 
to stay, she exclaimed with a sort of petulance, “And there’s 
Harry playing all sorts of rigs with Aubrey! I shan’t get any 
more sense out of him to-day!” 
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And away she rushed to the wayfaring dust of her life of 
labour, to find Aubrey and Daisy half-way up the tulip tree, 
and Harry mischievously unwilling to help them down again, 
assuring her that such news deserved a holiday, and that she 
was growing a worse Tartar than Miss Winter. She had better 
let the poor children alone, put on her bonnet, and come with 
him to tell Mr. Wilmot. 

Whereat Ethel was demurring, when Dr. May came forth, 
and declared he should take her himself. 

Poor Mr. Wilmot laboured under a great burthen of grati- 
tude, which no one would receive from him. Dr. May and 
Ethel repudiated thanks almost with terror; and, when he tried 
them with the Captain, he found very doubtful approval of the 
whole measure, so that Harry alone was a ready acceptant of 
a full meed of acknowledgments for his gallant extraction of 
the will. 

No one was more obliged to him than Hector Ernescliffe, 
who wrote to Margaret that it would be very jolly to come home 
again, and that he was delighted that the Captain could not 
hinder either that or Cocksmoor Church. “And as to Maple- 
wood, I shall not hate it so much, if that happens which I hope 
will happen.” Of which oracular sentence, Margaret could 
make nothing. 

The house of May felt more at their ease when the uncon- 
genial Captain had departed, although he carried off Harry 
with him. There was the better opportunity for a tea-drinking 
consultation with Dr. Spencer and Mr. Wilmot, when Margaret 
lay on her sofa, looking better than for months past, and taking 
the keenest interest in every arrangement. 

Dr. Spencer, whose bright eyes glittered at every mention 
of the subject, assumed that he was to be the architect, while 
Dr. May was assuring him that it was.a maxim that no one un- 
paid could be trusted; and when he talked of beautiful German 
Churches with pierced spires, declared that the building must 
not make too large a hole in the twenty thousand, at the ex- 
pense of future Curates, because Richard was the first. 

“PII be prudent, Dick,” said Dr. Spencer. “Trust me not 
to rival the Minster.” 
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“We shall find work next for you there,” said Mr. Wilmot. 

“ Aye, we shall have May out of his family packing-box be- 
fore many years are over his head.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Dr. May; “I know what I exposed 
myself to in bringing Wilmot here.” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Spencer, “we shall put you in the van when 
we attack the Corporation pen.” 

“I shall hold by the good old cause. As if the galleries had 
not been there before you were born!” 

“ As if poor people had a right to sit in their own Church!” 
said Ethel. 

“Sit, you may well say,” said Mr. Wilmot. ‘As if anyone 
could do otherwise, with those ingenious traps for hindering- 
kneeling.” 

“Well, well, I know the people must have room,” said 
Dr. May, cutting short several further attacks which he saw im- 
pending. 

“Yes, you would like to build another blue gallery, block- 
ing up another window, and with Richard May and Christopher 
Tomkins, Churchwardens, on it, in orange-coloured letters— 
the Rivers’ colours. No disrespect to your father, Miss May, 
but, as a general observation, it is a property of Town Coun- 
cillors to be conservative only where they ought not.” 

“I brought you here to talk of building a Church, not of 
pulling one to pieces.” 

Poor Dr. May, he knew it was inevitable and quite right, 
but his affectionate heart and spirit of perpetuity, which had an 
association connected with every marble cloud, green-baize 
pew, and square-headed panel, anticipated tortures in the 
general sweep, for which his ecclesiastical taste and sense of 
propriety would not soon compensate. 
~ Margaret spared his feelings by bringing the Cocksmoor 
subject back again; Dr. Spencer seemed to comprehend the 
ardour with which she pressed it on, as if it were very near her 
heart that there should be no delay. He said he could almost 
“promise her that the first stone should be laid before the end of 
the summer, and she thanked him in her own warm sweet way, 
“hoping that it would be while Hector and Harry were at home. 
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Harry soon returned, having gone through the Court Martial 
with the utmost credit, been patronized by Captain Gordon in 
an unheard-of manner, asked to dine with the Admiral, and 
-promised to be quicklyafloat again. Ere many days had passed, 
he was appointed to one of the finest vessels in the fleet, com- 
manded by a Captain to whom Captain Gordon had introduced 
him, and, who “seemed to have taken a fancy to him,” as he 
said. The Bucephalus, now the object of his pride, was refit- 
ting, and his sisters hoped to see a good deal of him before he 
should again sail. Besides, Flora would be at Ryde before the 


-end of July. 


It was singular that Ethel’s vision should have been fulfilled 
simultaneously with Flora’s having obtained a position so far 
beyond what could have been anticipated. 

She was evidently extremely happy and valuable, much 
admired and respected, and with full exercise for the energy 
and cleverness, which were never more gratified than by find- 
ing scope for action. Her husband was devotedly attached to 
her, and was entirely managed by her, and though her good 
judgment kept her from appearing visibly in matters not per- 
taining to her own sphere, she was, in fact, his understanding. 


-She read, listened, and thought for him, imbued him with her 
-own views, and composed his letters for him; ruling his affairs, 


both political and private, and undeniably making him fill a 


-position, which, without her, he would have left vacant; nor 
-was there any doubt that he was far happier for finding himself 


of consequence, and being no longer left a charge upon his own 
hands. He seemed fully to suffice to her as a companion, 
although she was so far superior in power; for it was, perhaps, 
her nature to love best that which depended upon her, and 
gave her a sense of exercising protection; as she had always 
loved Margaret better than Ethel. 

“Mrs. Rivers was an admirable woman.” So everyone felt, 
and her youthful beauty and success in the fashionable world, 
made her qualities, as a wife and mistress of a household, the 
more appreciated. She never set aside her’religious habits or 
principles, was an active member of various charitable associa- 
tions, and found her experience of the Stoneborough Ladies’ 
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Committee applicable among far greater names. Indeed, Lady 
Leonora thought dear Flora Rivers’ only fault , her over strict- 
ness, which encouraged Meta in the same, but there were points 
that Flora could not have yielded on any account, without fail- 
ing in her own eyes. 

She made time for everything, and though, between busi- 
ness and fashion, she seemed to undertake more than mortal 
could accomplish, it was all effected, and excellently. She did, 
indeed, sigh over the briefness of the time that she could bestow 
on her child or on home correspondence, and declared that she 
should rejoice in rest; but, at the same time, her achievements 
were a positive pleasure to her. 

Meta, in the meantime, had been living passively on the 
most affectionate terms with her brother and sister, and though 
often secretly yearning after the dear old father, whose darling 
she had been, and longing for power of usefulness, she took it 
on trust that her present lot had been ordered for her, and was 
thankful, like the bird of Dr. May’s fable, for the pleasures in 
her path—culling sweet morals, and precious thoughts out 
of book, painting or concert, occasions for Christian charities 
in each courtesy of society, and opportunities for cheerful self- 
denial and submission, whenever any little wish was thwarted. 

So Norman said she had turned into a fine lady! It wasa 
sudden and surprising intimation, and made a change in the 
usually bright and calm current of her thoughts. She was not 
aware that there had been any alteration in herself, and it was 
a revelation that set her to examine where she had changed— 
poor little thing! She was not angry, she did not resent the 
charge, she took it for granted that, coming from such a source, 
it must be true and reasonable—and what did it mean? Did 
they think her too gay, or neglectful of old friends? What had 
they been saying to Harry about her? 

“Ah!” thought Meta, “I understand it. Iam living a life 
of ease and uselessness, and with his higher aims and nobler 
purposes, he shrinks from the frivolities among which 1 am 
cast. I saw his saddened countenance among our gaieties, 
and I know that to deep minds there is heaviness in the midst 
of display. He withdraws from the follies that have no charms 
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for him, and I—ought I to be able to help being amused? I 
don’t seek these things, but, perhaps, I ought to avoid them 
more than I do—If I could be quite clear what is right, I should 
not care what effort I made. But I was born to be one of 
those who have trial of riches, and such blessed tasks are not 
my portion. But if he sees the vanities creeping into my heart, 
I should be grateful for that warning.” 

So meditated Meta, as she copied one of her own drawings 
of the Grange, for her dear old governess, Mrs. Larpent, while 
each line and tint recalled the comments of her fond amateur 
father, and the scenery carried her home, in spite of the street 
sounds, and the scratching of Flora’s pen, coursing over note 
paper. Presently, Sir Henry Walkinghame called, bringing a 
beautiful bouquet. 

“Delicious,” cried Meta. “See, Fiora, it is in good time, 
for those vases were sadly shabby.” 

She began at once to arrange the flowers, a task that seemed 
what she was born for, and the choice roses and geraniums 
acquired fresh grace as she placed them in the slender glasses 
and classic vases; but Flora’s discerning eyes perceived some 
mortification on the part of the gentleman, and, on his depar- 
ture, playfully reproached Meta for ingratitude. 

“Did we not thank him? I thought I did them all due 
honour, actually using the Dresden bowl.” 

i “You little wretch! quite insensible to the sentiment of the 
f thing.” 

“Sentiment! One would think you had been reading about 
the language of flowers!” 

“Whatever there was, poor Sir Henry did not mean it for 
the Dresden bowl, or Bohemian glass.” 

“Flora! do pray tell me whether you are in fun?” 

“You ridiculous child!” said Flora, kissing her earnest 
forehead, ringing the bell, and gathering up her papers, as she 
walked out of the room, and gave her notes to the servant. 

“What does she mean? Is it play? O no, a hint would be 
far more like her. But I hope it is nonsense. He is very kind 
and pleasant, and I should not know what to do.” 

Instances of his complaisance towards herself rose before 
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her, so as to excite some warmth and gratitude. Her lonely 
heart thrilled at the idea of being again the best beloved, and 
her energetic spirit bounded at the thought of being no longer 
condemned to a life of idle ease. Still it was too new a light to 
her to be readily accepted, after she had looked on him so long, 
merely as a familiar of the house, attentive to her, because she 
fell to his share, when Flora was occupied. She liked him, 
decidedly; she could possibly do more; but she was far more 
inclined to dread, than to desire, any disturbance of their pre- 
sent terms of intercourse. 

“However,” thought she, “I must see my way. If he should 
have any such thing in his head, to go on as we do now would 
be committing myself, and I will not do that, unless I am sure 
it is right. O papa! you would settle it forme! But I will have 
it out with Flora. She will find out what I cannot—how far he 
is aman for whom one ought to care. I do not think Norman 
liked him, but then Norman has so keen a sense of the world- 
touched. I suppose I am that! If any other life did but seem 
appointed for me, but one cannot tell what is thwarting provi- 
dential leading, and if this be as good a man as—What would 
Ethel say? If I could but talk to Dr. May! But Flora I will 
catch, before I see him again, that I may know how to behave.” 

Catching Flora was not the easiest thing in the world, among 
her multifarious occupations; but Meta was not the damsel to 
lose an opportunity for want of decision. 

Flora saw what was coming, and was annoyed with herself 
for having given the alarm; but, after all, it must have come 
some time or other, though she had rather that Meta had been 
more involved first. 

It should be premised that Mrs. Rivers had no notion of the 
degree of attachment felt by her brother for Meta; she only 
knew that Lady Leonora had a general distrust of her family, 
and she felt it a point of honour to promote no dangerous 
meetings, and to encourageSir Henry—a connection who would 
be most valuable, both as conferring importance upon George 
in the county, and as being himself related to persons of high 
influence, whose interest might push on her brothers. Prefer- 
ment for Richard; promotion for Harry; nay, diplomatic ap- 
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pointments for Tom, came floating before her imagination, 
even while she smiled at her Alnaschar visions. 

. But the tone of Meta, as she drew her almost forcibly into 
her room, showed her that she had given a great shock to her 
basket. 

“Flora, if you would only give me a minute, and would tell 
me—” 

“What?” asked Flora, not inclined to spare her blushes. 

“Whether, whether you meant anything in earnest?” 

“My dear little goose, did no one ever make an innocent 
joke in their lives before?” 

“It was very silly of me,” said Meta; “but you gave mea 
terrible fright.” 

“Was it so very terrible, poor little bird?” said Flora, in 
commiseration. “Well then, you may safely think of him as a 
man tame about the house. It was much prettier of you not to 
appropriate the flowers, as any other damsel would have done.” 
< Do you really and truly think—” began Meta; but, from 
the colour of her cheek, and the timid resolution of her tone, 
Flora thought it safest not to hear the interrogation, and an- 
swered, “I know what he comes here for—it is only as a refuge 
from his mother’s friend, old Lady Drummond, who would give 
the world to catch him for her daughters—that’s all. Put my 
nonsense out of your head, and be yourself, my sweet one.” 

Flora had never gone so near an untruth, as when she led 
Meta to believe this was the sole reason. But, after all, what 
did Flora herself know to the contrary? 

Meta recovered her ease, and Flora marked, as weeks 
passed on, that she grew more accustomed to Sir Henry’s at- 
tentions. A little while, and she would find herself so far 
bound by the encouragement she had given, that she could 
not reject him. 

“My dear,” said George, “when do you think of going down 
to take the baby to the Grange? She looks dull, I think.” 

“Really, I think it is hardly worth while to go down en 
masse,” said Flora. “These last debates may be important, 
and it is a bad time to quit one’s post. Don’t you think so?” 

“As you please—the train is a great bore.” 
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“And we will send the baby down the last day before we 
go to Ryde, with Preston and Butts to take care of her. We 
can’t spare him to take them down, till we shut up the house. 
It is so much easier for us to go to Portsmouth from hence.” 

The lurking conviction was, that one confidential talk with 
Ethel, would cause the humming-bird to break the toils that 
were being wound invisibly round her. Ethel and her father 
knew nothing of the world, and were so unreasonable in their 
requirements! Meta would consult them all, and all her scruples 
would awaken, and perhaps Dr. Spencer might be interrogated 
on Sir Henry’s life abroad, where Flora had a suspicion that 
gossip had best not be raked up. 

Not that she concealed anything positively known to her, or 
that she was not acting just as she would have done by her 
own child. She found herself happily married to one whom 
home notions would have rejected, and she believed Meta 
would be perfectly happy with a man of decided talent, honour, 
and unstained character, even though he should not come up 
to her father’s or Ethel’s standard. 

If Meta were to marry as they would approve, she would 
have far to seek among “desirable connections.” Meantime, 
was not Flora acting with exemplary judgment and self-denial? 

So she wrote that she could not come home; Margaret was 
much disappointed, and so was Meta, who had looked to Ethel 
to unravel the tangles of her life. 

“No, no, little Miss,” said Flora to herself; “you don’t talk 
to Ethel till your fate is irrevocable. Why, if I had listened to 
her, I should be thankful to be singing at Mrs. Hoxton’s par- 
ties at this minute! and, as for herself, look at Norman Ogilvie! 
No, no, after six weeks’ yachting—moonlight, sea, and sym- 
pathy—I defy her to rob Sir Henry of his prize! And, with 
Meta lady of Cocksmoor, even Ethel herself must be charmed!” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


“We barter life for pottage, sell true bliss 
For wealth or power, for pleasure or renown; 
Thus, Esau-like, our Father’s blessing miss, 
Then wash with fruitless tears our faded crown,” 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


“Papa, here is a message from Flora for you,” said Mar- 
garet, holding up a letter; “she wants to know whom to con- 
sult about the baby.” 

“Ha! what’s the matter?” 

Margaret read—“ Will you ask papa whom I had better 
call in to see the baby. There does not seem to be anything 
positively amiss, but I am not happy about her. There is a 
sleepiness about her which I do not understand, and, when 
roused, she is fretful, and will not be amused. There is a 
look in her eyes which I do not like, and I should wish to have 
some advice for her. Lady Leonora recommends Mr. —, but 
I always distrust people who are very much the rage, and I 
shall send for no one without papa’s advice.” 

“Let me see!” said Dr. May, startled, and holding out his 
hand for the letter.—“A look about the eyes! I shall go up 
and see her myself. Why has not she brought her home?” 

“It would have been far better,” said Margaret. 

“Sleepy and dull! She was as lively a child when they took 
her away, as I ever saw. What! is there no more about her? 
The letter is crammed with somebody’s féte—vote of want of 
confidence —debate last night. What is she about? She 
fancies she knows everything, and, the fact is, she knows no 
more about infants—I could see that, when the poor little thing 
was a day old!” 

“Do you think there is cause for fear?” said Margaret, 
anxiously. 

“I can’t tell. With a first child, one can’t guess what may 
be mamma’s fancy, or what may be serious. But Flora is not 
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too fanciful, and I must see her for my own satisfaction. Let 
some one write, and say I will come up to-morrow by the twelve 
o’clock train—and mind she opens the letter.” 

Dr. May kept his word, and the letter had evidently not 
been neglected; for George was watching for him at the station, 
and thanked him so eagerly for coming, that Dr. May feared 
that he was indeed needed, and inquired anxiously. 

“Flora is uneasy about her—she seems heavy, and cries 
when she is disturbed,” replied George. “Flora has not left 
her to-day, and hardly yesterday.” 

“Have you had no advice for her?” 

“Flora preferred waiting till you should come.” 

Dr. May made an impatient movement, and thought the 
way long, till they were set down in Park Lane. Meta came to 
meet them on the stairs, and said that the baby was just the 
same, and Flora was in the nursery, and thither they hastily 
ascended. 

“O papa! I am so glad you are come!” said Flora, starting 
up from her low seat, beside the cradle. 

Dr. May hardly paused to embrace his daughter, and she 
anxiously led him to the cradle, and tried to read his ex- 
pression, as his eyes fell on the little face, somewhat puffed, 
but of a waxy whiteness, and the breathing seeming to come 
from the lips. 

“How long has she been so?” he asked, in a rapid, pro- 
fessional manner. 

“For about two or three hours. She was very fretful be- 
fore, but I did not like to call in anyone, as you were coming. 
Is it from her teeth?” said Flora, more and more alarmed by 
his manner. “Her complexion is always like that—she cannot 
bear to be disturbed—” added she, as the child feebly moaned, 
on Dr. May beginning to take her from her cradle; but, with- 
out attending to the objection, he lifted her up, so that she lay 
as quietly as before, on his arm. Flora had trusted that hope 
and confidence would come with him; but, on the contrary, 
every lurking misgiving began to rush wildly over her, as she 
watched his countenance, while he carried his little grand- 
daughter towards the light, studied her intently, raised her 
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drooping eyelids, and looked into her eyes, scarcely eliciting 
another moan. Flora dared not ask a question, but looked on 
with eyes open, as it were, stiffened. 

“This is the effect of opium!” were Dr. May’s first words, 
breaking on all with startling suddeness; but, before anyone 
could speak, he added, “We must try some stimulant, 
directly ;” then looking round the room, “What have you 
nearest?” 

“‘Godfrey’s Cordial, sir,” quickly suggested the nurse. 

“Aye—anything to save time—she is sinking for want of 
the drug that has—” he broke off to apportion the dose, and 
to hold the child in a position to administer it—Flora tried to 
give it—the nurse tried—in vain. 

“Do not torment her further,” said the Doctor, as Flora 
would have renewed the trial—‘“‘it cannot be done. What 
have you all been doing?” cried he, as, looking up, his face 
changed from the tender compassion with which he had been 
regarding his little patient, into a look of strong indignation, 
and one of his sentences of hasty condemnation broke from 
him, as it would not have done, had Flora been less ex- 
ternally calm. “I tell you this child has been destroyed with 
opium!” 

They all recoiled; the father turned fiercely round on the 
nurse, with a violent exclamation, but Dr. May checked him. 
“Hush! This is no presence for the wrath of man.” The 
solemn tone seemed to make George shrink into an awestruck 
quiescence; he stood motionless and transfixed, as if indeed 
conscious of some overwhelming presence. 

Flora had come near, with an imploring gesture, to take the 
child in her own arms; but Dr. May, by a look of authority, 
prevented it; for, indeed, it would have been harassing and 
distressing the poor little sufferer again to move her, as she 
lay with feeble gasps on his arm. 

So they remained, for what space no one knew—not one 
word was uttered—not a limb moved, and the street noises 
sounded far off. 

Dr. May stooped his head closer to the babe’s face, and 
seemed listening for a breath, as he once more touched the 
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little wrist—he took away his finger, he ceased to listen, he 
looked up. 
Flora gave one cry—not loud, not sharp, but “an exceed- 
ing bitter cry”—she would have moved forward, but reeled, 
and her husband’s arms supported her as she sank into a 
swoon, 
“Carry her to her room,” said Dr. May, “I will come”— 
and, when George had borne her away, he kissed the lifeless 
cheek, and reverently placed the little corpse in the cradle; 
but, as he rose from doing so, the sobbing nurse exclaimed, 
“Oh! sir! oh! sir, indeed, I never did—” 
“Never did what?” said Dr, May, sternly. 
“I never gave the dear baby anything to do her harm,” 
cried Preston, vehemently. 
“You gave her this,” said Dr. May, pointing to the bottle 
of Godfrey’s Cordial. 
He could say no more, for her master was hurrying back 
into the room. Anger was the first emotion that possessed 
him, and he hardly gave an answer to Dr. May’s question 
about Flora. “Meta is with her! Where is that woman? Have 
you given her up to the police?” 
Preston shrieked and sobbed, made incoherent exclama- 
tions, and was much disposed to cling to the Doctor. 
“Silence!” said Dr. May, lifting his hand, and assuming a 
tone and manner that awed them both, by reminding them that i 
death was present in the chamber; and, taking his son-in-law 
out, and shutting the door, he said, in a low voice, “I believe 
this is no case for the police—have mercy on the poor 
woman.” l 
“Mercy—I’ll have no mercy on my child’s murderer! You 
said she had destroyed my child.” 
“Tgnorantly.” 
“I don’t care for ignorance! She destroyed her—I’ll have 
i justice,” said George, doggedly. 
«You shall,” said Dr. May, laying his hand on his arm; 
“but it must be investigated, and you are in no state to in- 
vestigate. Go down-stairs—do not do anything till I come to 


you,” 
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His peremptory manner imposed on George, who, never- 
theless, turned round as he went, saying, with a fierce glare in 
his eyes, “You will not let her escape.” 

“No. Go down—be quiet.” 

Dr. May returned to Preston, and had to assure her that 
Mr. Rivers was not gone to call the police, before he could 
bring her to any degree of coherence. She regarded him as her 
only friend, and soon undertook to tell the whole truth, and he 
perceived that it was, indeed, the truth. She had not known 
that the cordial was injurious, deeming it a panacea against 
fretfulness, precious to nurses, but against which ladies always 
had a prejudice, and, therefore, to be kept secret. Poor little 
Leonora had been very fretful and uneasy when Flora’s many 
avocations had first caused her to be set aside, and Preston had 
had recourse to the remedy which, lulling her successfully, was 
applied with less moderation and judgment than would have 
been shown by a more experienced person, till gradually the 
poor child became dependant on it foreveryhour of rest. When 
her mother, at last, became aware of her unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and spent her time in watching her, the nurse being 
prevented from continuing her drug, she was, of course, so 
miserable without it, that Preston had ventured on proposing 
it, to which Mrs. Rivers had replied with displeasure sufficient 
to prevent her from declaring how much she had previously 
given. Preston was in an agony of distress for her little charge, 
as well as of fear for herself, and could hardly understand what 
her error had been. Dr. May soon saw that, though not highly 
principled, her sorrow was sincere, and that she still wept 
bitterly over the consequences of her treatment, when he told 
her that she had nothing to fear from the law, and that he 
would protect her from Mr. Rivers. 

Her confession was hardly over, when Meta knocked at 
the door, pale and frightened. “Oh! Dr. May, do come to 
poor Flora! I don’t know what to do, and George is in such 

a state!” 

Dr. May made a sound of sorrow and perplexity, and Meta, 
as she went down before him, asked, in a low, horror-stricken 
whisper, “Did Preston really—” 
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“Not knowingly,” said Dr. May. “It is the way many 
children have gone; but I never thought—” 

They had come to Flora’s dressing-room. Her bed-room 
door was open, and George was pacing heavily up and down 
the length of both apartments; fiercely indignant. “Well!” 
said he, advancing eagerly on Dr. May, “has she confessed?” 

“But Flora!” said Dr. May, instead of answering him. 

Flora lay on her bed, her face hidden on her pillow, only 
now and then moaning. 

“Flora! my poor, poor child!” said her father, bending 
down to raise her, and taking her hand. 

She moved away, so as to bury her face more completely, 
but there was life in the movement, and he was sufficiently 
reassured on her situation to be able to attend to George, who 
was only impatient to rush off to take his revenge. He led him 
into the outer room, where Meta was waiting, and forced upon 
his unwilling conviction that it was no case for the law. The 
child had not been killed by any one dose, but had rather 
sunk from the want of stimulus, to which she had been ac- 
customed. As to any pity for the woman, George would not 
hear of it. She was still, in his eyes, the destroyer of his 
child; and, when he found the law would afford him no venge- 
ance, he insisted that she should be turned out of his house at 
once. 

“George!” called a hollow voice from the next room, and, 
hurrying back, they saw Flora sitting up, and, as well as 
trembling limbs allowed, endeavouring to rise to her feet, 
while burning spots were in her cheeks. “George, turn me 
out of the house too! If Preston killed her, I did!” and she 
gave a ghastly laugh. 

George threw his arms round her, and laid her on her bed 
again, with many fond words, and strength which she had not 
power to withstand. Dr. May, in the meantime, spoke quickly 
to Meta, in the doorway. “She must go. They cannot see her 
again; but has she any friends in London?” 

“J think not.” 

“Find out. She must not be sent adrift. Send her to the 
Grange, if nothing better offers. You must judge.” 
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He felt that he could confide in Meta’s discretion and 
promptitude, and returned to the parents. 

“Is she gone?” said George, in a whisper, which he meant 
should be unheard by his wife, who had sunk her face in her 
pillows again. 

“Going. Meta is seeing to it.” 

“ And that woman gets off free!” cried George, “while my 
poor little girl—” and, no longer occupied by the hope of re- 
tribution, he gave way to an overpowering burst of grief. 

His wife did not rouse herself to comfort him, but still lay 
motionless, excepting for a convulsive movement, that passed 
over her frame at each sound from him, and her father felt her 
pulse bound at the same time with corresponding violence, as 
if each of his deep-drawn sobs were a mortal thrust. Going to 
him, Dr. May endeavoured to repress his agitation, and lead 
him from the room; but he could not, at first, prevail on him to 
listen or understand, still less, to quit Flora. The attempt to 
force on him the perception that his uncontrolled sorrow was 
injuring her, and that he ought to bear up for her sake, only 
did further harm; for, when he rose up and tried to caress her, 
there was the same torpid, passive resistance, the same bury- 
ing her face from the light, and the only betrayal of conscious- 
ness in the agonized throbs of her pulse. 

He became excessively distressed at being thus repelled, 
and, at last, yielded to the impatient signals of Dr. May, who 
drew him into the next room, and, with brief, strong, though 
most affectionate and pitying words, enforced on him that 
Flora’s brain—nay, her life, was risked, and that he must 
leave her alone to his care for the present. Meta coming back 
at the same moment, Dr. May put him in her charge, with 
renewed orders to impress on him how much depended on 
tranquillity. 

Dr. May went back, with his soft, undisturbing, physician’s 
footfall, and stood at the side of the bed, in such intense 
anxiety as those only can endure who know how to pray, and 
to pray in resignation and faith. 

All was still in the darkening twilight; but the distant roar 
of the world surged without, and a gas-light shone flickering 
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through the branches of the trees, and fell on the rich dress 
spread on the couch, and the ornaments on the toilette-table. 
There was a sense of oppression, and of being pursued by the 
incongruous world, and Dr. May sighed to silence all around, 
and see his poor daughter in the calm of her own country air; 
but she had chosen for herself, and here she lay, stricken down 
in the midst of the prosperity that she had sought. 

He could hear every respiration, tightened and almost sob- 
bing, and he was hesitating whether to run the risk of ad- 
dressing her; when, as if it had occurred to her suddenly that 
she was alone and deserted, she raised up her head with a 
startled movement, but, as she saw him, she again hid her 
face, as if his presence were still more intolerable than soli- 
tude. 

“Flora! my own, my dearest—my poor child! you should 
not turn from me. Do I not carry with me the like self-re- 
proachful conviction?” 

Flora let him turn her face towards him and kiss her fore- 
head. It was burning, and he brought water and bathed it, 
now and then speaking a few fond, low, gentle words, which, 
though she did not respond, evidently had some soothing 
effect; for she admitted his services, still, however, keeping 
her eyes closed, and her face turned towards the darkest side 
of the room. When he went towards the door, she murmured, 
“Papa!” as if to detain him. 

“I am not going, darling. I only wanted to speak to 
George.” 

“Don’t let him come!” said Flora. 

“Not till you wish it, my dear.” 

George’s step was heard; his hand was on the lock, and 
again Dr. May was conscious of the sudden rush of blood 
through all her veins. He quickly went forward, met him, and 
shut him out, persuading him, with difficulty, to remain out- 
side, and giving him the occupation of sending out for an 
anodyne—since the best hope, at present, lay in encouraging 
the torpor that had benumbed her crushed faculties. 

Her father would not even venture to rouse her to be un- 
dressed; he gave her the medicine, and let her lie still, with 
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as little movement as possible, standing by till her regular 
breathings showed that she had sunk into a sleep; when he 
went into the other room and found that George had also for- 
gotten his sorrows in slumber on the sofa, while Meta sat sadly 
presiding over the tea equipage. 

She came up to meet him, her question expressed in her 
looks. 

“Asleep,” he said; “I hope the pulses are quieter. All de- 
pends on her wakening.” 

“Poor, poor Flora,” said Meta, wiping away her tears. 

“What have you done with the woman?” 

“I sent her to Mrs. Larpent’s. I knew she would receive 
her and keep her till she could write to her friends. Bellairs 
took her, but I could hardly speak to her—” 

“She did it ignorantly,” said Dr. May. 

“I could never be so merciful and forbearing as you,” said 
Meta. 

“ Ah! my dear, you will never have the same cause!” 

They could say no more, for George awoke, and the argu- 
ment of his exclusion had to be gone through again. He could 
not enter into it by any means; and when Dr. May would have 
made him understand that poor Flora could not acquit herself 
of neglect, and that even his affection was too painful for her - 
in the present state; he broke into a vehement angry defence 
of her devotion to her child, treating Dr. May as if the accusa- 
tion came from him; and when the Doctor and Meta had per- 
suaded him out of this, he next imagined that his father-in-law 
feared that he was going to reproach his wife, and there was 
no making him comprehend more than, that if she were not 
kept quiet, she might have a serious illness. 

Even then, he insisted on going to look at her, and Dr. May 
could not prevent him from pressing his lips to her forehead. 
She half-opened her eyes, and murmured “good-night,” and 
by this he was a little comforted; but he would hear of nothing 
but sitting up, and Meta would have done the same, but for an 
absolute decree of the Doctor. : 

It was a relief to Dr. May, that George’s vigil soon became 
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a sound repose on the sofa in the dressing-room; and he was 
left to read and muse uninterruptedly. 

It was far past two o’clock before there was any movement; 
then Flora drew a long breath, stirred, and, as her father came 
and drew her hand into his, before she was well awake, she 
gave a long, wondering whisper—“Oh! papa! papa!” then 
sitting up, and passing her hand over her eyes, “Is it all true?” 

“It is true, my own poor dear,” said Dr. May, supporting 
her, as she rested against his arm, and hid her face on his 
shoulder, while her breath came short, and she shivered under 
the renewed perception, “She is gone to wait for you.” 

“Hush! Oh don’t! papa!” said Flora, her voice shortened 
by anguish. “O, think why—” 

“Nay, Flora, do not, do not speak as if that should exclude 
peace, or hope!” said Dr. May, entreatingly. “Besides, it was 
no wilful neglect—you had other duties—” 

“You don’t know me, papa!” said Flora, drawing her hands 
away from him, and tightly clenching them in one another, as 
thoughts far too terrible for words swept over her. 

«If I do not, the most Merciful Father does,” said Dr. May. 
Flora sat for a minute or two, her hands locked together round 
her knees, her head bowed down, her lips compressed. Her 
father was so far satisfied, that the bodily dangers he had 
dreaded, were averted; but the agony of mind was far more 
terrible, especially in one who expressed so little, and in whom 
it seemed, as it were, pent up. 

“Papa!” said Flora, presently, with a resolution of tone as 
if she would prevent resistance; “I must see her!” 

“You shall, my dear,” said the Doctor, at once; and she 
seemed grateful not to be opposed, speaking more gently, as 
she said, “May it be now? While there is no daylight!” 

“Tf you wish it,” said Dr. May. 

Then dawn, and a yellow waning moon, gave sufficient light 
for moving about, and Flora gained her feet; but she was weak 
and trembling, and needed the support of her father’s arm, 
though hardly conscious of receiving it, as she mounted the 
same stairs, that she had so often lightly ascended in the like 
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doubtful morning light; for never, after any party, had she 
omitted her visit to the nursery. 

The door was locked, and she looked piteously at her 
father as her weak push met the resistance, and he was some- 
what slow in turning the key with his left hand. The white- 
washed, slightly furnished room, reflected the light, and the 
moonbeams showed the window-frame in pale and dim shades 
on the blinds, the dewy air breathed in coolly from the park, 
and there was a calm solemnity in the atmosphere—no light, 
no watcher present to tend the babe. Little Leonora needed 
such no more; she was with the Keeper, who shall neither 
slumber nor sleep. 

So it thrilled across her grandfather, as he saw the little 
cradle drawn into the middle of the room, and, on the coverlet, 
some pure white rosebuds and lilies of the valley, gathered in 
the morning by Mary and Blanche, little guessing the use that 
Meta would make of them ere nightfall. 

The mother sank on her knees, her hands clasped over her 
breast, and rocking herself to and fro uneasily, with a low, 
irrepressible moaning. 

“Will you not see her face?” whispered Dr. May. 

“I may not touch her,” was the answer, in the hollow voice, 
and with the wild eye that had before alarmed him; but trusting 
to the soothing power of the mute face of the innocent, he 
drew back the covering. 

The sight was such as he anticipated, sadly lovely, smiling 
and tranquil—all oppression and suffering fled away for ever. 

It stilled the sounds of pain, and the restless motion; the 
compression of the hands became less tight, and he began to 
hope that the look was passing into her heart. He let her 
kneel on without interruption, only once he said, “Of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven!” 

She made no immediate answer, and he had had time to 
doubt whether he ought to let her continue in that exhausting 
attitude any longer, when she looked up and said, “You will 
all be with her there.” 

“She has flown on to point your aim more stedfastly,” said 
Dr. May. 
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Flora shuddered, but spoke calmly —“No, I shall not meet 
her.” 

“My child!” he exclaimed, “do you know what you are 
saying?” 

“I know, I am not in the way,” said Flora, still in the same 
fearfully quiet, matter-of-fact, tone. “I never have been”— 
and she bent over her child, as if taking her leave for eternity. 

His tongue almost clave to the roof of his mouth, as he 
heard the words—words elicited by one of those hours of true 
reality that, like death, rend aside every wilful cloak of self- 
deceit, and self-approbation. He had no power to speak at 
first; when he recovered it, his reply was not what his heart 
had, at first, prompted. 

“Flora! How has this dear child been saved?” he said. 
«What has released her from the guilt she inherited through 
you, through me, through all? Is not the Fountain open?” 

“She never wasted grace,” said Flora. 

“My child! my Flora!” he exclaimed, losing the calmness 
he had gained by such an effort; “You must not talk thus—it 
is wrong! Only your own morbid feeling can treat this— this 
—as a charge against you, and if it were, indeed”—he sank his 
voice—“that such consequences destroyed hope, oh Flora! 
where should I be?” 

“No,” said Flora, “this is not what I meant. It is that I 
have never set my heart right. Iam not like you nor my sisters, 
I have seemed to myself, and to you, to be trying to do right, 
but it was all hollow, for the sake of praise and credit. I know 
it, now it is too late; and He has let me destroy my child here, 
lest I should have destroyed her Everlasting Life, like my 
own.” 

The most terrible part of this sentence was to Dr. May, that 
Flora spoke as if she knew it all as a certainty, and without 
apparent emotion, with all the calmness of despair. What she 
had never guessed before had come clearly and fully upon her 
now, and without apparent novelty, or, perhaps, there had 
been misgivings in the midst of her complacent self-satis- 
faction. She did not even seem to perceive how dreadfully 

she was shocking her father, whose sole comfort was in be- 
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lieving her language the effect of exaggerated self-reproach. 
His profession had rendered him not new to the sight of de- 
spondency, and, dismayed as he was, he was able at once to 
speak to the point. 

“It it were indeed so, her removal would be the greatest 
blessing.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, and her assent was in the same 
tone of resigned despair, owning it best for her child to be 
spared a worldly education, and loving her truly enough to 
acquiesce. 

“I meant the greatest blessing to you,” continued Dr. May, 
“if it be sent to open your eyes, and raise your thoughts up- 
wards. Oh! Flora, are not afflictions tokens of infinite love?” 

She could not accept the encouragement, and only formed, 
with her lips, the words, “Mercy to her—wrath to me!” 

The simplicity and hearty piety which, with all Dr. May’s 
faults, had always been part of his character, and had borne 
him, in faith and trust, through all his trials, had never be- 
longed to her. Where he had been sincere, erring only from 
impulsiveness, she had been double-minded and calculating; 
and, now that her delusion had been broken down, she had 
nothing to rest upon. Her whole religious life had been 
mechanical, deceiving herself more than even others, and all 
seemed now swept away, except the sense of hypocrisy, and of 
having cut herself off, for ever, from her innocent child. Her 
father saw that it was vain to argue with her, and only said, 
“You will think otherwise by-and-by, my dear. Now, shall I 
say a prayer before we go down?” 

As she made no reply, he repeated the Lord’s Prayer, but 
she did not join; and then he added a broken, hesitating inter- 
cession for the mourners, which caused her to bury her face 
deeper in her hands, but her dull wretchedness altered not. 

Rising, he said, authoritatively, “Come, Flora, you must go 
to bed. See, it is morning.” 

“You have sat up all night with me!” said Flora, with some- 
what of her anxious, considerate self. 

“So has George. He had just dropped asleep on the sofa 
when you awoke,” 
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“I thought he was in anger,” said she. 

“Not with you, dearest.” 

“No, I remember now, not where it was justly due. Papa,” 
she said, pausing, as to recall her recollection, “what did I do? 
I must have done something very unkind to make him go away 
and leave me.” 

“I insisted on his leaving you, my dear. You seemed op- 
pressed, and his affectionate ways were doing you harm; so I 
was hard-hearted, and turned him out, sadly against his will.” 

“Poor George!” said Flora, “has he been left to bear it 
alone all this time? How much distressed he must have been. 
I must have vexed him grievously. You don’t guess how fond 
he was of her. I must go to him at once.” 

“That is right, my dear.” 

“Don’t praise me,” said she, as if she could not bear it. 
“ All that is left for me is to do what I can for him.” 

Dr. May felt cheered. He was sure that hope must again 
rise out of unselfish love and duty. 

Their return awoke George, who started, half-sitting up, 
wondering why he was spending the night in so unusual a 
manner, and why Flora looked so pale, in the morning light, 
with her loosened, drooping hair. 

She went straight to him, and, kneeling by his side, said, 
“ George, forgive!” The same moment he had caught her to 
his bosom; but so impressed was his tardy mind, with the peril 
of talking to her, that he held her in his arms without a single 
word, till Dr. May had unclosed his lips—a sign would not 
suffice—he must have a sentence to assure him; and then it 
was such joy to have her restored, and his fondness and soli- 
citude were so tender and eager in their clumsiness, that his 
father-in-law was touched to the heart. 

Flora was quite herself again, in presence of mind and 
power of dealing with him; and Dr. May left them to each 
other, and went to his own room, for such rest as sorrow, sym- 
pathy, and the wakening city, would permit him. 

When the house was astir for the morning kept by human 
creatures, and the Doctor had met Meta in the breakfast-room, 
and held with her a sad, affectionate conversation, George 
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came down with a fair report of his wife, and took her father 
to see her. 

That night had been like an illness to her, and, though 
perfectly composed, she was feeble and crushed, keeping the 
room darkened, and reluctant to move or speak. Indeed, she 
did not seem able to give her attention to anyone’s voice, ex- 
cept her husband’s. When Dr. May, or Meta, spoke to her, 
she would miss what they said, beg their pardon, and ask them 
to repeat it; and, sometimes, even then, become bewildered. 
They tried reading to her, but she did not seem to listen, and 
her half-closed eye had the expression of listless dejection, 
that her father knew betokened that, even as last night, her 
heart refused to accept promises of comfort as meant for 
her. 

For George, however, her attention was always ready, and 
was perpetually claimed. He was forlorn and at a loss without 
her, every moment; and, in the sorrow which he too felt most 
acutely, could not have a minute’s peace unless soothed by her 
presence; he was dependant on her to a degree which amazed 
and almost provoked the Doctor, who could not bear to have 
her continually harassed and disturbed, and yet was much 
affected by witnessing so much tenderness, especially in Flora, 
always the cold utilitarian member of his family. 

In the middle of the day, she rose and dressed, because 
George was unhappy at having to sit without her, though only 
in the next room. She sat in the large arm-chair, turned away 
from the blinded windows, never speaking nor moving, save 
when he came to her, to make her look at his letters and notes, 
when she would, with the greatest patience and sweetness, 
revise them, suggest word or sentence, rouse herself to con- 
sider each petty detail, and then sink back into her attitude of 
listless dejection. To all besides, she appeared totally in- 
different; gently courteous to Meta and to her father, when 
they addressed her, but otherwise showing little consciousness 
whether they were in the room; and yet, when something was 
passing about her father’s staying or returning, she rose from 
her seat, came up to him before he was aware, and said, 
“Papa! papa! you will not leave me!” in such an imploring 
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tone, that if he had ever thought of quitting her, he could not 
have done so. 

He longed to see her left to perfect tranquillity, but such 
could not be in London, Though theirs was called a quiet 
house, the rushing stream of traffic wearied his country ears, 
the door-bell seemed ceaselessly ringing, and though Meta 
bore the brunt of the notes and messages, great numbers ne- 
cessarily came up to Mr. Rivers, and of these Flora was not 
spared one. Dr. May had his share too of messages and busi- 
ness, and friends and relations, the Rivers’ kindred, always 
ready to take offence with their rich connections, and who 
would not be satisfied with enquiries at the door, but must see 
Meta, and would have George fetched down to them—old 
aunts, who wanted the whole story of the child’s illness, and 
came imagining there was something to be hushed up; Lady 
Leonora extremely polite, but extremely disgusted at the en- 
counter with them; George ready to be persuaded to take 
everyone up to see his wife, and the prohibition to be made by 
Dr. May over and over again—it was a most tedious, wearing 
afternoon, and at last, when the visitors had gone, and George 
had hurried back to his wife, Dr. May threw himself into an 
arm-chair and said, “Oh! Meta, sorrow weighs more heavily 
in town than in the country!” 

“Yes!” said Meta. “If one only could go out and look at 
the flowers, and take poor Flora up a nosegay!” 

[don’t think it would make much difference to her,” sighed 
the Doctor. 

“Yes, I think it would,” said Meta; “it did tome. The 
sights there speak of the better sights.” 

“The power to look must come from within,” said Dr. May, 
thinking of his poor daughter. 

“Aye,” said Meta, “as Mr. Ernescliffe said, ‘heaven is as 
near—!’ But the skirts of heaven are more easily traced in our 
mountain view, than here, where, if I looked out of window, 
I should only see that giddy string of carriages and people 
pursuing each other!” 

“Well, we shall get her home as soon as she is able to 
move, and I hope it may soothe her, What a turmoil it is! 
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There has not been one moment without noise in the twenty 
two hours I have been here!” 

“What would you say if you were in the City?” 

“Ah! there’s no talking of it, but if I had been a fashion- 
able London physician, as my father-in-law wanted to make 
me, I should have been dead long ago!” 

“No, I think you would have liked it very much.” 

“Why?” 

“Love’s a flower that will not die,” repeated Meta, half 
smiling. ‘You would have found so much good to do—” 

“ And so much misery to rend one’s heart,” said Dr. May. 
“But, after all, 1 suppose there is only a certain capacity of 
feeling.” 

“Tt is within, not without, as you said,” returned Meta. 

“Hal! there’s another!” cried Dr. May, almost petulant at 
the sound of the bell again, breaking into the conversation 
that was a great refreshment. 

“It was Sir Henry Walkinghame’s ring,” said Meta. “It is 
always his time of day.” 

The Doctor did not like it the better. 

Sir Henry sent up a message to ask whether he could see 
Mr. or Miss Rivers. 

“I suppose we must,” said Meta, looking at the Doctor. 
“Lady Walkinghame must be anxious about Flora.” 

She blushed greatly, fancying that Dr. May was putting his 
own construction on the heightened colour which she could not 
control. Sir Henry came in, just what he ought to be, kindly 
anxious, but not overwhelming, and with a ready, pleased re- 
cognition of the Doctor, as an old acquaintance of his boyhood. 
He did not stay many minutes; but there was a perceptible 
difference between his real sympathy and friendly regard only 
afraid of obtruding, and the oppressive curiosity of their former 
visitors. Dr. May felt it due, both from kindness and candour, 
to say something in his praise when he was gone. 

“That is a sensible superior man,” he said. “He will be an 
acquisition when he takes up his abode at Drydale.” 

“Yes,” said Meta—a very simple yes—from which nothing | 
could be gathered. 


————————— 
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The funeral was fixed for Monday, the next day but one, at 
the Church where Mr. Rivers had been buried. No one was 
invited to be present; Ethel wrote that, much as she wished it, 
she could not leave Margaret, and, as the whole party were to 
return home on the following day, they should soon see Flora. 

Flora had laid aside all privileges of illness after the first 
day; she came down-stairs to breakfast and dinner, and though 
looking wretchedly ill, and speaking very low and feebly, she 
was as much as ever the mistress of her house. Her father 
could never draw her into conversation again, on the subject 
nearest his heart, and could only draw the sad conclusion that 
her state of mind was unchanged, from the dreary indifference 
with which she allowed every word of cheer to pass by un- 
heeded, as if she could not bear to look beyond the grave. 
He had some hope in the funeral, which she was bent on at- 
tending, and more in the influence of Margaret, and the counsel 
of Richard, or of Mr. Wilmot. 

The burial, however, failed to bring any peaceful comfort 
to the mourning mother. Meta’s tears flowed freely, as much 
for her father as for her little niece; and George’s sobs were 
deep and choking; but Flora, externally, only seemed ab- 
sorbed in helping him to go through with it; she, herself, never 
lost her fixed, composed, hopeless look. 

After her return, she went up to the nursery, and de- 
liberately set apart and locked up every possession of her 
child’s, then, coming down, startled Meta by laying her hand 
on her shoulder and saying, “Meta, dear, Preston is in the 
housekeeper’s room. Will you go and speak to her for a mo- 
ment, to reassure her before I come?” 

“Oh! Floral” 

“I sent for her,” said Flora, in answer. “I thought it 
would be a good opportunity while George is out. Will you 
be kind enough to prepare her, my dear?” 

Meta wondered how Flora had known whither to send, but 
she could not but obcy. Poor Preston was an ordinary sort of 
woman, kind-hearted, and not without a conscience ; but her 
error had arisen from the want of any high religious principle 
to teach her obedience, or sincerity. Her grief was extreme; 
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and she had been so completely overcome by the forbearance 
and consideration shown to her, that she was even more broken- 
hearted by the thought of them, than by the terrible calamity 
she had occasioned. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Larpent had tried to console her, as well 
as to turn the misfortune to the best account, and Dr. May had 
once seen her, and striven gently to point out the true evil of 
the course she had pursued. She was now going to her home, 
and they augured better of her, that she had been as yet too 
utterly downcast to say one word of that first thought with a 
servant, her character. 

Meta found her sobbing uncontrollably at the associations 
of her master’s house, and dreadfully frightened at hearing 
that she was to see Mrs. Rivers; she began to entreat to the 
contrary with the vehemence of a person unused to any self- 
government; but, in the midst, the low calm tones were heard, 
and her mistress stood before her—her perfect stillness of de- 
meanour, far more effective in repressing agitation, than had 
been Meta’s coaxing attempts to soothe. 

“You need not be afraid to see me, Preston,” said Flora 
kindly. ‘Iam very sorry for you—you knew no better, and 
I should not have left so much to you.” 

“Oh! ma’am—so kind—the dear, dear little darling—I shall 
never forgive myself.” 

“I know you did love her,” continued Flora. “I am sure 
you intended no harm, and it was my leaving her that made 
her fretful.” 

Preston tried to thank. 

“Only remember henceforth—” and the clear tone grew 
fainter than ever with internal anguish, though still steady, 
“Remember strict obedience and truth henceforth; the want of 
them will have worse results by-and-by than even this. Now, 
Preston, I shall always wish you well. I ought not, I believe, 
to recommend you to the like place, without saying why you 
left me, but for any other I will give you a fair character. I 
will see what I can do for you, and if you are ever in any dis- 
tress, I hope you will let me know. Have your wages been 
paid?” 
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There was a sound in the affirmative, but poor Preston 
could not speak. ‘Good-bye then,” and Flora took her hand 
and shook it. ‘Mind you let me hear if you want help. Keep 
this.” 

Meta was a little disappointed to see sovereigns, instead of 
a book. Flora turned to go, and put her hand out to lean on 
her sister as for support; she stood still to gather strength be- 
fore ascending the stairs, and a groan of intense misery was 
wrung from her. 

“Dearest Flora, it has been too much!” 

“No,” said Flora, gently. 

“Poor thing, I am glad for her sake. But might she not 
have a book—a Bible?” 

“You may give her one, if you like. I could not.” 

Flora reached her own room, went in, and bolted the door. 


CHAPTER XXL. 


“O, where dwell ye, my ain sweet bairns? 
I’m woe and weary grown! 
‘O, Lady, we live where woe never is, 
In a land to flesh unknown,’ ” 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Ir had been with a gentle sorrow that Etheldred had ex- 
pected to go and lay in her resting-place, the little niece, who 
had been kept from the evil of the world, in a manner of which 
she had little dreamt. Poor Flora! she must be ennobled, she 
thought, by having a child where hers is, when she is able to 
feel anything but the first grief; and Ethel’s heart yearned to 
be trying, at least, to comfort her, and to be with her father, 
who had loved his grandchild so fondly. 

It was not to be. Margaret had borne so many shocks with 
such calmness, that Ethel had no especial fears for her; but 
there are some persons who have less fortitude for others than 
for themselves, and she was one of these. Flora had been her 
own companion-sister, and the baby had been the sunbeam of 

her life, during the sad winter and spring. 
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In the middle of the night, Ethel knocked at Richatd’s door. 
Margaret had been seized with faintness, from which they could 
not bring her back; and, even when Richard had summoned 
Dr. Spencer, it was long ere his remedies took effect; but, at 
last, she revived enough to thank them, and say she was glad 
that papa was not there. 

Dr. Spencer sent them all to bed, and the rest of the night 
was quiet; but Margaret could not deny, in the morning, that 
she felt terribly shattered, and she was depressed in spirits to 
a degree such as they had never seen in her before. Her whole 
heart was with Flora; she was unhappy at being at a distance 
from her, almost fretfully impatient for letters, and insisting 
vehemently on Ethel’s going to London. 

Ethel had never felt so helpless and desolate, as with Mar- 
garet thus changed and broken, and her father absent. 

“My dear,” said Dr. Spencer, “nothing can be better for 
both parties than that he should be away. If he were here, he 
ought to leave all attendance to me, and she would suffer from 
the sight of his distress.” 

“I cannot think what he will do or feel!” sighed Ethel. 

“Leave it to me. Iwill write to him, and we shall see her 
better before post time.” 

“You will tell him exactly how it was, or I shall,” said 
Ethel, abruptly, not to say fiercely. 

“Ho! you don’t trust me?” said Dr. Spencer, smiling, so 
that she was ashamed of her speech. “You shall speak for 
yourself, and I for myself; and I shall say that nothing would 
so much hurt her as to have others sacrificed to her.” 

“That is true,” said Ethel; “but she misses papa.” 

“Of course she does; but, depend onit, she would not have 
him leave your sister, and she is under less restraint without 
him.” 

“I never saw her like this!” 

“The drop has made it overflow. She has repressed more 
than was good for her, and now that her guard is broken down, 
she gives way under the whole weight.” 

“Poor Margaret! I am pertinacious; but, if she is not better 
by post time, papa will not bear to be away.” 
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“Pl tell you what I think of her by that time. Send up your 
brother Richard, if you wish to do her good. Richard would 
be a much better person to write than yourself. I perceive 
that he is the reasonable member of the family.” 

“Did not you know that before?” 

“All I knew of him, till last night, was, that no one could, 
by any possibility, call him Dick.” 

Dr. Spencer was glad to have dismissed Ethel smiling; and 
she was the better able to bear with poor Margaret’s condition 
of petulance. She had never before experienced the effects of 
bodily ailments on the temper, and she was slow to understand 
the change in one usually so patient and submissive. She was, 
by turns, displeased with her sister and with her own abrupt- 
ness; but, though she knew it not, her bluntness had a bracing 
effect. She thought she had been cross in declaring it was 
nonsense to harp on her going to London; but it made Margaret 
feel that she had been unreasonable, and keep silence. 

Richard managed her much better, being gentle and firm, 
and less ready to speak than Ethel, and he succeeded in com- 
posing her into a sleep, which restored her balance, and so 
relieved Ethel, that she not only allowed Dr. Spencer to say 
what he pleased, but herself made light of the whole attack, 
little knowing how perilous was any shock to that delicate 
frame. 

Margaret’s whole purpose was to wind herself up for the first 
interview with Flora; and, though she had returned to her usual 
state, she would not go down-stairs on the evening the party 
were expected, believing it would be more grateful to her sister’s 
feelings to meet her without witnesses. 

The travellers arrived, and Dr. May hurried up to her. She 
barely replied to his caresses and enquiries in her eagerness to 
hear of Flora, and to convince him that he must not forbid the 
meeting. Nor had he any mind so todo. “Surely,” said he, 
when he had seen the spiritualized look of her glistening blue 
eyes, the flush on her transparent cheeks, and her hands 
clasped over her breast, “surely poor Flora must feel as though 
an angel were waiting to comfort her.” 

Flora came, but there was sore disappointment. Fond and 
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tender she was as ever, but, neither by word nor gesture, would 
she admit the most remote allusion to her grief. She withdrew 
her hand when Margaret’s pressure became expressive; she 
avoided her eye, and spoke incessantly of indifferent subjects. 
All the time, her voice was low and hollow, her face had a 
settled expression of wretchedness, and her glances wandered 
drearily and restlessly anywhere but to Margaret’s face; but 
her steadiness of manner was beyond her sister’s power to 
break, and her visit was shortened on account of her husband. 
Poor George had quite given way at the sight of Gertrude, 
whom his little girl had been thought to resemble; and, though 
Dr. May had soothed him almost like a child, no one put any 
trust in his self-control, and all sat round, fearing each word or 
look, till Flora came down-stairs, and they departed. 

Richard and Ethel each offered to go with them; they could 
not bear to think of their spending that first evening in their 
childless home, but Flora gently, but decidedly refused; and 
Dr. May said that, much as he wished to be with them, he be- 
lieved that Flora preferred having no one but Meta. “I hope 
I have done Margaret no harm,” were Flora’s last words to him, 
and they seemed to explain her guarded manner; but he found 
Margaret weeping as she had never wept for herself, and palpi- 
tation and faintness were the consequence. 

Ethel looked on at Flora as a sad and perplexing mystery 
during the weeks that ensued. There were few opportunities 
of being alone together, and Flora shrank from such as there 
were—nay, she checked all expression of solicitude, and made 
her very kisses rapid and formal. 

The sorrow that had fallen on the Grange seemed to have 
changed none of the usual habits there—visiting, riding, 
driving, dinners, and music, went on with little check. Flora 
was sure to be found the animated, attentive lady of the house, 
or else sharing her husband’s pursuits, helping him with his 
business, or assisting him in seeking pleasure, spending whole 
afternoons at the coachmaker’s, over a carriage that they were 
building, and, it was reported, playing écarté in the evening. 

Had grief come to be forgotten and cast aside without 
effecting any mission? Yet Ethel could not believe that the 
20° 
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presence of the awful messenger was unfelt, when she heard 
poor George’s heavy sigh, or when she looked at Flora’s coun- 
tenance, and heard the peculiar low, subdued tone of her voice, 
which, when her words were most cheerful, always seemed to 
Ethel the resigned accent of despair. 

Ethel could not talk her over with Margaret, for all seemed 
to make it a point that Margaret should believe the best. Dr. 
May turned from the subject with a sort of shuddering grief, 
and said, “Don’t talk of her, poor child—only pray for her!” 

Ethel, though shocked by the unwonted manner of his 
answer, was somewhat consoled by perceiving that a double 
measure of tenderness had sprung up between her father and 
his poor daughter. If Flora had seemed, in her girlhood, to 
rate him almost cheaply, this was at an end now; she met him 
as if his embrace were peace, the gloom was lightened, the at- 
tention less strained, when he was beside her, and she could 
not part with him without pressing for a speedy meeting. Yet, 
she treated him with the same reserve; since that one ghastly 
revelation of the secrets of her heart, the veil had been closely 
drawn, and he could not guess whether it had been but a 
horrible thought, or were still an abiding impression. Ethel 
could gather no more than that her father was very unhappy 
about Flora, and that Richard understood why; for Richard 
had told her that he had written to Flora, to try to pereuade 
her to cease from this reserve, but that he had no reply. 

Norman was not at home; he had undertaken the tutorship 
of two school-boys for the holidays; and his father owned, with 
a sigh, that he was doing wisely. 

As to Meta, she was Ethel’s chief consolation, by the re- 
doubled assurances, directed to Ethel’s unexpressed dread, 
lest Flora should be rejecting the chastening Hand. Meta had 
the most absolute certainty that Flora’s apparent cheerfulness 
was all for George’s sake, and that it was a most painful exer- 
tion. “If Ethel could only see how she let herself sink to- 

gether as it were, and her whole countenance relax, as soon as 
he was out of sight,” Meta said, “she could not doubt what 
misery these efforts were to her.” 
. “Why does she go on with them?” said Ethel. 
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“George,” said Meta. ‘What would become of him with- 
out her} If he misses her for ten minutes, he roams about lost, 
and he cannot enjoy anything without her. I cannot think how 
he can help seeing what hard work it is, and how he can be 
contented with those dreadful sham smiles; but as long as she 
can give him pleasure, poor Flora will toil for him.” 

“Tt is very selfish,” Ethel caught herself saying. 

“No, no, it is not,” cried Meta. ‘It is not that he will not 
see, but that he cannot see. Good honest fellow, he really 
thinks it does her good and pleases her. I was so sorry one 
evening when I tried to take her place at that perpetual écarté, 
and told him it teased her; he went so wistfully to her, and 
asked whether it did, and she exerted herself into such painful 
enjoyment to persuade him to the contrary; and afterwards 
she said to me, ‘Let me alone, dearest—it is the only thing left 
me.’ » 

“There is something in being husband and wife that one 
cannot understand,” slowly said Ethel, so much in her quaint 
way, that Meta laughed. 

Had it not been for Norman’s absence, Ethel would, in the 
warm sympathy and accustomed manner of Meta Rivers, have 
forgotten all about the hopes and fears that, in brighter days, 
had centred on that small personage; until one day, as,she 
came home from Cocksmoor, she found “Sir Henry Walking- 
hame’s” card on the drawing-room table. “I should like 
to bite you! Coming here, are you?” was her amiable re- 
flection! 

Meta, in her riding-habit, peeped out of Margaret’s room. 
“O Ethel, there you are! It is such a boon that you did not 
come home sooner, or we should have had to ride home with 
him! I heard him asking for the Miss Mays? And now I am 
in hopes that he will go home without falling in with Flora and 
George.” 

“I did not know he was in these parts.” 

“He came to Drydale last week, but the place is forlorn, 
and George gave him a general invitation to the Grange.” 

“Do you like him?” said Ethel, while Margaret looked on, 
amazed at her audacity. 
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“I liked him very much in London,” said Meta; “he is 
pleasant enough to talk to, but somehow, he is not congruous 
here—if you understand me. And I think his coming oppresses 
Flora—she turned quite pale when he was announced, and her 
voice was lower than ever when she spoke to him.” 

“Does he come often?” said Ethel. 

“J don’t think he has anything else to do,” returned Meta, 
“for our house cannot be as pleasant as it was; but he is very 
kind to George, and for that we must be grateful. One thing 
I am afraid of, that he will persuade us off to the yachting 
after all.” 

“O!” was the general exclamation. 

“Yes,” said Meta. “George seemed to like the plan, and 
I very much fear that he is taking a dislike to the dear old 
Grange. I heard him say, ‘anything to get away.’ ” 

“Poor George, I know he is restless,” said Margaret. 

“ At least,” said Ethel, “you can’t go till after your birth- 
day, Miss Heiress.” 

“No, uncle Cosham is coming,” said Meta. “Margaret, you 
must have your stone laid before we go!” 

“Dr. Spencer promises it before Hector’s holidays are 
over,” said Margaret, blushing, as shealways did, with pleasure, 
when they talked of the Church. 

Hector Ernescliffe had revived Margaret wonderfully. She 
was seldom down-stairs before the evening, and Ethel thought 
his habit of making her apartment his sitting-room, must be as 
inconvenient to her, as it was to herself; but Hector could not 
be de trop for Margaret. She exerted herself to fulfil for him 
all the little sisterly offices that, with her brothers, had been 
transferred to Ethel and Mary; she threw herself into all his 
schemes, tried to make him endure Captain Gordon, and she 
even read his favourite book of Wild Sports, though her feel- 
ings were constantly lacerated by the miseries ofthe slaughtered 
animals. Her couch was to him as a home, and he had 
awakened her bright soft liveliness which had been only dimmed 
for a time. 

The Church was her other great interest, and Dr. Spencer 
humoured her by showing her all his drawings, consulting her 
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on every ornament, and making many a perspective elevation, 
merely that she might see the effect. 


Richard and Tom made it their recreation to construct a 
model of the Church as a present for her, and Tom developed 
a genius for carving, which proved a beneficial interest to keep 
him from surliness. He had voluntarily propounded his in- 
tended profession to his father, who had been so much pleased 
by his choice, that he could not but be gratified; though now 
and then ambitious fancies, and discontent with Stoneborough, 
combined to bring on his ordinary moody fits, the more, be- 
cause his habitual reserve prevented anyone from knowing 
what was working in his mind. 


Finally, the Rivers’ party announced their intention of going 
to the Isle of Wight as soon as Meta had come of age; and the 
council of Cocksmoor, meeting at tea at Dr. May’s house, de- 
cided that the Foundation Stone of the Church should be laid 
on the day after her birthday, when there would be a gathering 
of the whole family, as Margaret wished. Dr. Spencer had 
worked incredibly hard to bring it forward, and Margaret’s 
sweet smiles, and liquid eyes, expressed how personally thank- 
ful she felt. 

“What a blessing this Church has been to that poor girl,” 
said Dr. Spencer, as he left the house with Mr. Wilmot. “How 
it beguiles her out of her grief! I am glad she has the pleasure 
of the foundation; I doubt if she will see the Consecration.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Wilmot, shocked. “Was that attack 
so serious?” 

“That recumbent position and want of exercise were cer- 
tain to produce organic disease, and suspense and sorrow have 
hastened it. The death of Mrs. Rivers’ poor child was the blow 
that called it into activity, and, if it last more than a year, I 
shall be surprised.” 

“For such as she is, one cannot presume to wish, but her 
father—Is he aware of this?” 

“He knows there is extensive damage; I think he does not 
open his eyes to the result, but he will bear it. Never was there 
a man to whom it came so naturally to live like the fowls of 


—— 
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the air, or the lilies of the field, as it does to dear Dick May,” 
said Dr. Spencer, his voice faltering. 

“There is a strength of faith and love in him, that carries 
him through all,” said Dr. Wilmot. “His childlike nature 
seems to have the trusffulness that is, in itself, consolation. 
You said how Cocksmoor had been blessed to Margaret—I 
think it is the same with them all—not only Ethel and Richard, 
who have been immediately concerned; but that one object has 
been a centre and aim to elevate the whole family, and give 
force and unity to their efforts. Even the good Doctor, much 
as I always looked up to him—much good as he did me in 
my young days—I must confess that he was sometimes very 
provoking.” 

“If you had tried to be his keeper at Cambridge, you might 
say so!” rejoined Dr. Spencer. 

“He is so much less impetuous—more consistent—less 
desultory; I dare say you understand me,” said Mr. Wilmot. 
“His good qualities do not entangle one another as they used 
to do.” 

“Exactly so. He was far more than I looked for when I 
came home, though I might have guessed that such a disposi- 
tion, backed by such principles and such—could not but shake 
off all the dross.” 

“One thing was,” said Mr. Wilmot, smiling, “that a man 
must take himself in hand, at some time in his life, and Dr. May 
only began to think himself responsible for himself, when he 
lost his wife, who was wise for both. She was an admirable per- 
son, but not easy to know well. I think you knew her at—” 

“T say,” interrupted Dr. Spencer, “it strikes me that we 
could not do better than get up our S. P. G. demonstration on 
the day of the stone—” 

Hitherto theStoneborough subscribers to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel had been few and far between; but, 
under the new dynasty, there was a talk of forming an associa- 
tion, and having a meeting to bring the subject forward. Dr. 
Spencer’s proposal, however, took the Vicar by surprise. 

“Never could there be a better time,” he argued. “ You have 
naturally a gathering of Clergy—people ought to be liberal on 
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such an occasion, and, as Cocksmoor is provided for, why not 
give the benefit to the missions, in their crying need.” 

“True, but there is no time to send for anyone to make a 
speech.” 

“ Husband your resources. What could you have better than 
young Harry and his islanders?” 

“Harry would never make a speech.” 

“Let him cram Norman. Young Lake tells me Norman 
made a great sensation at the Union at Oxford, and if his heart 
is in the work, he must not shrink from the face of his towns- 
men.” 

“No doubt, he had rather they were savages,” said the Vicar. 
“ And yourself—you will tell them of the Indian Missions.” 

“With all my heart,” said Dr. Spencer. ‘When my Brah- 
minhee Godson—the Deacon I told you of, comes to pay me 
his promised visit, what doings we shall have! Seriously, I have 
just had letters from him and from others, that speak of such 
need, that I could feel every moment wasted that is not spent 
on their behalf.” 

Mr. Wilmot was drawn into Dr. Spencer’s house, and heard 
the letters, till his heart burnt within him. 

The meeting was at once decided upon, though Ethel could 
not see why people could not give without speechifying, and 
her two younger brothers declared it was humbug—Tom say- 
ing, he wished all blackamoors were out of creation, and Harry, 
that he could not stand palaver about his friend David. Dr. 
May threatened him with being displayed on the platform asa 
living instance of the effects of Missions, at which hetookalarm, 
and so seriously declared that he should join the Bucephalus 
at once, that they pacified him by promising that he should do 
as he pleased. 

The Archdeacon promised a Sermon, and the active Dr. 
Spencer worked the Nine Muses and all the rest of the town 
and neighbourhood into a state of great enthusiasm and ex- 
pectation. He went to the Grange, as he said, to collect his 
artillery; primed Flora that she might prime the M. P.; made 
the willing Meta promise to entrap the uncle, who was noted 
for philanthropical speeches; and himself captured Sir Henry 
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Walkinghame, who looked somewhat rueful at what he found 
incumbent on him as a country gentleman, though there might l 
be some compensation in the eagerness of Miss Rivers. 

Norman had hardly set foot in Stoneborough before he was 
told what was in store for him, and, to the general surprise 
submitted as if it were a very simple matter. As Dr. Spencer 
told him, it was only a foretaste of the penalty which every 
Missionary has to pay for coming to England. Norman was 
altogether looking much better than when he had been last at 
home, and his spirits were more even. He had turned his 
whole soul to the career he had chosen, cast his disappoint- 
ment behind him, or, more truly, made it his offering, and 
gathered strength and calmness, with which to set out on tasks 
of working for others, with thoughts too much absorbed on 
them, to give way to the propensity of making himself the 
primary object of study and contemplation. The praise of 
God, and love of man, were the best cures for tendencies like 
his, and he had found it out. His calm, though grave cheer- 
fulness, came as a refreshment to those who had been uneasy 
about him, and mournfully watching poor Flora. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Spencer, “you have taken the best course 
for your own happiness.” 

Norman coloured, as if he understood more than met 
the ear. 

Mary and Blanche were very busy preparing presents for 
Meta Rivers, and everyone was anxious to soften to her the | 
thought of this first birthday without her father. Each of the | 
family contributed some pretty little trifle, choice in workman- 
ship or kind in device, and each was sealed and marked with 
the initials of the giver, and packed up by Mary, to be committed 
to Flora’s charge. Blanche had, however, much trouble in ex- 
tracting a gift from Norman, and he only yielded at last, on 
finding that all his brothers had sent something, so that his 
omission would be marked. Then he dived into the recesses 
of his desk, and himself sealed up a little parcel, of which he 
would not allow his sisters to inspect the contents. 

Ethel had a shrewd guess. She remembered his having, in 
the flush of joy at Margaret’s engagement, rather prematurely | 
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caused a seal to be cut with a Daisy, and “Pearl of the meadow ” 
as the motto; and his having said that he should keep it as a 
wedding present. She could understand that he was willing to 
part with it without remark. 

Flora met Meta in her sitting-room, on the morning of the 
day, which rose somewhat sadly upon the young girl, as she 
thought of past affection and new responsibilities. If the fond- 
ness of a sister could have compensated for what she had lost, 
Meta received it in no scanty measure from Flora, who begged 
to call George, because he would be pleased to see the display 
of gifts. 

His own was the only costly one—almost all the rest were 
home-made treasures of the greater price, because the skill 
and fondness of the maker were evident in their construction; 
and Meta took home the kindness as it was meant, and felt the 
affection that would not let her feel herself lonely. She only 
wished to go and thank them all at once. 

“Do then,” said Flora. “If Lord Cosham will spare you, 
and your business should be over in time, you could drive in, 
and try to bring papa home with you.” 

“O thank you, Flora. That is a kind treat, in case the 
morning should be very awful!” 

Margaret Agatha Rivers signed her documents, listened to 
explanations, and was complimented by her uncle on not think- 
ing it necessary to be senseless on money matters, like her 
cousin, Agatha Langdale. 

Still she looked a little oppressed, as she locked up the 
tokens of her wealth, and the sunshine of her face did not beam 
out again till she arrived at Stoneborough, and was dispensing 
her pretty thanks to the few she found at home. 

“Ethel out and Norman? His seal is only too pretty—” 

“They are all helping Dr. Spencer at Cocksmoor.” 

“What a pity! But it is so very kind of him to treat me as 
a Daisy. In some ways I like his present for that the best of 
all,” said Meta. 

J will tell him so,” said Mary. 

“Yes—no”—said Meta. “I am not pretending to be any- 
thing half so nice.” 
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Mary and Blanche fell upon her for calling herself anything 
but the nicest flower in the world; and she contended that she 
was nothing better than a parrot-tulip, stuck up in a parterre; 
and just as the discussion was becoming a game at romps, Dr. 
May came in, and the children shouted to him to say whether 
his humming-bird were a Daisy or a Tulip. 

“That is as she comports herself,” he said, playfully. 

“Which means that you don’t think her quite done for,” 
said Meta. 

“Not quite,” said the Doctor, with a droll intonation; “but 
I have not seen what this morning may have done to her.” 

“Come and see, then,” said Meta. “Flora told me to bring 
you home—and it is my birthday, you know. Never mind 
waiting to tell Ethel. Margaret will let her know that I’ll keep 
you out of mischief.” 

As usual, Dr. May could not withstand her—and she carried 
him off in triumph in her pony carriage. 

“Then you don’t give me up yet?” was the first thing she 
said, as they were off the stones. 

“What have you been doing to make me?” said he. 

“Doing or not doing—one or the other,” she said. “But 
indeed I wanted to have you to myself. I am in a great 
puzzle!” 

“Sir Henry! I hope she won’t consult me!” thought Dr. 
May, as he answered, “Well, my dear.” 

“J fear it is a lasting puzzle,” she said, ‘What shall I do 
with all this money?” 

“Keep it in the Bank, or buy railway shares?” said Dr. May, 
looking arch. 

“Thank you. That’s a question for my cousins in the City. 
I want you to answer me as no one else can do. I want to 
know what is my duty now that I have my means in my own 
hands?” 

“There is need enough around—” 

“I do not mean only giving a little here and there, but I want 
you to hear a few of my thoughts. Flora and George are kind- 
ness itself—but, you see, I have no duties. They are obliged 
to live a gay sort of life—it is their position; but I cannot make 
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out whether it is mine. I don’t see that I am like those girls 
who have to go out as a matter of obedience.” 

Dr. May considered, but could only say, “You are very 
young.” 

“Too young to be independent,” sighed Meta. “I must 
grow old enough to be trusted alone, and in the mean 
time—” 

“Probably an answer will be found,” said the Doctor. “ You 
and your means will find their—their vocation.” 

“Marriage,” said Meta, calmly speaking the word that he 
had avoided. “I think not.” 

“Why?” he began. 

“I do not think good men like heiresses.” 

He became strongly interested in a corn-field, and she re- 
sumed, ‘Perhaps I should only do harm. It may be my duty 
to wait. All I wish to know is, whether it is?” 

“I see you are not like girls who know their duty, and are 
restless, because it is not.the duty they like.” 

“Oh! I like everything. It is my liking it so much that 
makes me afraid.” 

“Even going to Ryde?” 

“Don’t I like the sailing? and seeing Harry too? I don’t 
feel as if that were waste, because I can sometimes spare poor 
Flora a little. We could not let her go alone.” 

“You need never fear to be without a mission of comfort,” 
said Dr. May. “Your ‘spirit full of glee’ was given you for 
something. Your presence is far more to my poor Flora than 
you or she guess.” 

“I never meant to leave her now,” said Meta, earnestly. 


“I only wished to be clear whether I ought to seek for my 
work.” 


“Tt will seek you, when the time comes.” 

“And meantime I must do what comes to hand, and take it 
as humiliation that it is not in the more obviously blessed 
tasks! A call might come, as Cocksmoor did to Ethel. But, 
oh! my money! Ought it to be laid up for myself?” 

“For your call, when it comes,” said Dr. May, smiling—then 
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gravely, “There are but too many calls for the interest. The 
principal is your trust, till the time comes.” 

Meta smiled, and was pleased to think that her first-fruits 
would be offered to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“O DEAR!” sighed Etheldred, as she fastened her white 
muslin, “I’m afraid it is my nature to hate my neighbour!” 

“My dear Ethel, what is coming next?” said Margaret. 

“I like my neighbour at home, and whom I have to work 
for, very much,” said Ethel, “but oh! my neighbour that I have- 
to be civil to!” 

“Poor old King! Iam afraid your day will be spoilt with 
all your toils as lady of the house. I wish I could help you.” 

“Let me have my grumble out, and you will!” said Ethel. 

“Indeed I am sorry you have this bustle, and so many to 
entertain, when I know you would rather have the peaceful 
feelings belonging to the day undisturbed. I should like to 
shelter you up here.” 

“It is very ungrateful of me,” said Ethel, “when Dr. Spencer 
works so hard for us, not to be willing to grant anything to 
him.” 

“ And—but then I have none of the trouble of it—I can’t 
help liking the notion of sending out the Church to the island 
whence the Church came home to us.” 

“Yes—,” said Ethel, “if we could do it without holding 
forth!” 

“Come, Ethel, it is much better than the bazaar—it is no 
field for vanity.” 

“Certainly not,” said Ethel. What a mess everyone will 
make! O ifI could but stay away, like Harry! There will be 
Dr. Hoxton being sonorous and prosy, and Mr. Lake will 
stammer, and that will be nothing to the misery of our own 
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people’s work. George will flounder, and look at Flora, and 
she will sit with her eyes on the ground, and Dr. Spencer will 
come out of his proper self, and be complimentary to people 
who deserve it no more!—And Norman—I wish I could run 
away!” : 

“Richard says we do not guess how well Norman speaks.” 

“Richard thinks Norman can do anything he can’t do him- 
self! It is all chance—he may do very well, if he gets into his 
‘funny state,” but he always suffers for that, and he will cer- 
tainly put one into an agony at the outset. I wish Dr. Spencer 
would have let him alone! And then there will be that Sir 
Henry, whom I can’t abide! Oh! I wish I were more charit- 
able, like Miss Bracy and Mary, who will think all so beauti- 
ful.” 

“So will you, when you come home,” said Margaret. 

“If I could only be talking to Cherry, and Dame Hall! I 
think the school children enter into it very nicely, Margaret. 
Did I tell you how nicely Ellen Reid answered about the Hymn, 
‘From Greenland’s icy mountains.’ She did not seem to have 
made it a mere geographical lesson, like Fanny Grigg—” 

Ethel’s misanthropy was happily conducted off via the 
Cocksmoor children, and any lingering remains were dissipated 
by her amusement at Dr. Spencer’s ecstasy on seeing Dr. May 
assume his red robe of office, to go to the Minster in state, with 
the Town Council. He walked round and round his friend, 
called him Nicholas Randall redivivus, quoted Dogberry, and 
affronted Gertrude, who had a dim idea that he was making 
game of papa! 

Ethel was one of those to whom representation was such a 
penance, that a festival, necessitating hospitality to guests of 
her own rank, was burthen enough seriously to disturb the 
repose of thankfulness for the attainment of her object, and to 
render difficult the recueillement which she needed for the praise 
and prayer that she felt due from her, and which seemed to 
oppress her heart, by a sense of the inadequacy of her partial 
expression. It was well for her that the day began with the 
calm service in the Minster, where it was her own fault if cares 
haunted her, and she could confess the sin of her irritated sen- 
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sations, and wishes to have all her own way, and then, as ever, 
be led aright into thanksgiving for the unlooked for crowning 
of her labours. 

The Archdeacon’s sermon amplified what Margaret had 
that morning expressed, so as to carry on her sense of ap- 
propriateness in the offerings of the day being bestowed on 
distant lands. 

But the ordeal was yet to come, and though blaming herself, 
she was anything but comfortable, as the world repaired to the 
Town-hall, the room where the same faces so often met for such 
diverse purposes—now an orrery displayed by a conceited 
lecturer, now a ball, now a magistrates’ meeting, a concert or 
poultry show, where rival Hamburg and Dorking uplifted their 
voices in the places of Mario and Grisi, all beneath the be- 
nignant portrait of Nicholas Randall, ruffed, robed, square- 
toed, his endowment of the scholarship in his hand, and a 
chequered pavement at his feet. 

Who knows not an S. P. G. meeting? the gaiety of the 
serious, and the first public spectacle to the young, who, like 
Blanche and Aubrey, gaze with admiration at the rows of 
bonnets, and with awe at the black coats on the platform, while 
the relations of the said black coats suffer, like Ethel, from 
nervous dread of the public speaking of their best friends. 

Her expectations were realized by the Archdeacon’s speech, 
which went round in a circle, as if he could not find his way out 
of it. Lord Cosham was fluent, but a great many words went to 
very small substance; and no wonder, thought Ethel, when all 
they had to propose and second was the obvious fact that Mis- 
sions were very good things. 

Dr. Hoxton pompously, Sir Henry Walkinghame creditably, 
assisted the ladies and gentlemen to resolve that the S. P. G. 
wanted help; Mr. Lake made a stammering, and Mr. Rivers, 
with his good-natured face, hearty manner, and good voice, 
came in well after him, with a straightforward speech, so brief, 
that Ethel gave Flora credit for the best she had yet heard. 

Mr. Wilmot said something which the sharpest ears in the 
front row might, perhaps, have heard, and which resulted in 
Dr. Spencer standing up. Ethel hardly would have known who 
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was speaking had her eyes been shut. His voice was so different, 
when raised and pitched, so as to showits power and sweetness; 
the fine polish of his manner was redoubled, and every sentence 
had the most graceful turn. It was like listening to a well- 
written book, so smooth and so fluent, and yet so earnest—his 
pictures of Indian life so beautiful, and his strong affection for 
the converts he described now and then making his eyes fill, 
and his voice falter, as if losing the thread of his studied com- 
position—a true and dignified work of art, that made Dr. May 
whisper to Flora, “You see what he can do. They would have 
given anything to have had him for a lecturer.” 

With half a sigh, Ethel saw Norman rise, and step forward. 
He began with eyes fixed on the ground, and, in a low modest 
tone, to speak of the islands that Harry had visited; but 
gradually the poetic nature, inherent in him, gained the 
mastery; and though his language was strikingly simple, in 
contrast with Dr. Spencer’s ornate periods, and free from all 
trace of “the lamp,” it rose in beauty and fervour at every 
sentence. The feelings that had decided his lot gave energy 
to his discourse, and repressed as they had been by reserve and 
diffidence, now flowed forth, and gave earnestness to natural 
gifts of eloquence of the highest order. After his quiet, unob- 
trusive beginning, there was the more wonder to find how he 
seemed to raise up the audience with him, in breathless atten- 
tion, as to a strain of sweet music, carrying them without 
thought of the scene, or of the speaker, to the lovely isles, and 
the inhabitants of noble promise, but withering for lack of 
knowledge; and finally closing his speech, when they were 
wrought up to the highest pitch, by an appeal that touched 
them all home; “for well did he know,” said he, “that the 
universal brotherhood was drawn closest in circles nearer home, 
that beneath the shadow of their own old Minster, gladness 
and mourning floated alike for all; and that all those who had 
shared in the welcome to one, given back as it were from the 
grave, would own the same debt of gratitude to the hospitable 
islanders.” 

He ceased. His father wiped his spectacles, and almost 
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audibly murmured, “Bless him!” Ethel, who had sat like one 
enchanted, forgetting who spoke, forgetting all save the 
islanders, half-turned, and met Richard’s smiling eyes, and his 
whisper—“I told you so.” 

The impress of a man of true genius and power had been 
made throughout the whole assembly; the Archdeacon put 
Norman out of countenance by the thanks of the meeting, for 
his admirable speech, and all the world, except the Oxford 
men, were in a state of as much surprise as pleasure. 

“Splendid speaker, Norman May, if he would oftener put 
himself out,” Harvey Anderson commented. “Pity he has so 
many of the good Doctor’s prejudices!” 

“Well, to be sure!” quoth Mrs. Ledwich. “I knew Mr. 
Norman was very clever, but I declare I never thought of 
such as this! I will try my poor utmost for those interesting 
natives.” 

“That youth has first-rate talents,” said Lord Cosham. “Do 
you know what he is designed for? I should like to bring him 
forward.” 

“Ah!” said Dr. Hoxton. “The year I sent off May and 
Anderson was the proudest year of my life!” 

“Upon my word!” declared Mrs. Elwood. “That Dr. Spencer 
is as good as a book, but Mr. Norman—lI say, father, we will 
go without the new clock, but we’ll send somewhat to they 
men that built up the Church, and has no Minister.” 

“A good move that,” said Dr. Spencer. “Worth at least 
£20. That boy has the temperament of an orator, if the morbid 
were but a grain less.” 

“O Margaret,’ exclaimed Blanche. “Dr. Spencer made 
the finest speech you ever heard, only it was rather tiresome; 
and Norman made everybody cry—and Mary worse than all!” 

“There is no speaking of it. One should live such things, 
not talk over them,” said Meta Rivers. 

Margaret received the reports of the select few, who visited 
her up-stairs, where she was kept quiet, and only heard the 
hum of the swarm, whom Dr. May, in vehement hospitality, 
‘had brought home to luncheon, to Ethel’s great dread, lest 
there should not be enough for them to eat. 
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Margaret pitied her sisters, but heard that all was going 
well; that Flora was taking care of the elders, and Harry and 
Mary were making the younger fry very merry at the table on 
the lawn. Dr. May had to start early to see a sick gardener at 
Drydale before coming on to Cocksmoor, and came up to give 
his daughter a few minutes. 

“We get on famously,” he said. “Ethel does well when she 
is in for it, like Norman. I had no notion what was in the lad. 
They are perfectly amazed with his speech. It seems hard to 
give such as he is up to those outlandish places—but there, his 
speech should have taught me better—one’s best—and, now 
and then, he seems my best.” 

“One comfort is,” said Margaret, smiling, “you would miss 
Ethel more.” 

“Gallant old King! I am glad she has had her wish— 
Good-bye, my Margaret, we will think of you—I wish—” 

“I am very happy,” was Margaret’s gentle re-assurance. 
“The dear little Daisy looks just as her godfather imagined 
her—” and happy was her face when her father quitted her. 

Margaret’s next visitor was Meta, who came to reclaim her 
bonnet, and, with a merry smile, to leave word that she was 
walking on to Cocksmoor. Margaret remonstrated on the heat. 

“Let me alone,” said she, making her pretty wilful gesture. 
“Ethel and Mary ought to have a lift, and I have had no walk- 
ing to-day.” 

“My dear, you don’t know how far it is. You can’t go 
alone.” 

“I am lying in wait for Miss Bracy, or something innocent,” 
said Meta. “In good time—here comes Tom.” 

Tom entered, declaring that he had come to escape from 
the clack down-stairs. 

“Pll promise not to clack, if you will be so kind as to take 
care of me to Cocksmoor,” said Meta. 

-“Do you intend to walk?” 

“Tf you will let me be your companion.” 

“I shall be most happy,” said Tom, colouring with grati- 
fication, such as he might not have felt, had he known that hë 
was chosen for his innocence. 

git 
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He took a passing glimpse at his neck-tie, screwed up the 
nap of his glossy hat to the perfection of its central point, 
armed himself with a knowing little stick, and hurried his fair 
companion out by the back-door, as much afraid of losing the 
glory of being her sole protector as she was of falling in with 
an escort of as much consequence, in other eyes, as was Mr. 
Thomas in his own. 

She knew him less than any of the rest, and her first amuse- 
ment was, keeping silence to punish him for complaining of 
clack; but he explained that he did not mean quiet, sensible 
conversation—he only referred to those foolish women’s 
raptures over the gabble they had been hearing at the Town 
Hall. 

She exclaimed, whereupon he began to criticise the speakers 
with a good deal of acuteness, exposing the weak points, but 
magnanimously owning that it was tolerable for the style of 
thing, and might go down at Stoneborough. 

“I wonder you did not stay away as Harry did.” 

“I thought it would be marked,” observed the thread-paper 
Tom, as if he had been at least County member. 

“You did quite right,” said Meta, really thinking so. 

“I wished to hear Dr. Spencer, too,” said Tom. “There is 
a man who does know how to speak! He has seen something 
of the world, and knows what he is talking of.” 

“But he did not come near Norman.” 

“J hated listening to Norman,” said Tom. “Why should 
he go and set his heart on those black savages?” 

“They are not savages in New Zealand.” 

“They are all niggers together,” said Tom, vehemently. “I 
cannot think why Norman should care for them more than for 
his own brothers and sisters. All I know is, that if I were my 
father, I would never give my consent.” 

“Jt is lucky you are not,” said Meta, smiling defiance, though 
a tear shone in her eye. “Dr. May makes the sacrifice with a 
free heart and willing mind.” 
ss “Everybody goes and sacrifices somebody else,” grumbled 

om. 
“Who are the victims now?” 
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“All of us. What are we to do without Norman? He is 
worth all of us put together; and I—” Meta was drawn to the 
boy as she had never been before, as he broke off short, his 
face full of emotion, that made him remind her of his father. 

“You might go out and follow in his steps,” said she, as the 
most consoling hope she could suggest. 

“Not I. Don’t you know what is to happen to me? Ah! 
Flora has not told you. I thought she would not think it grand 
enough. She talked about diplomacy—” 

“But what?” asked Meta, anxiously. 

“Only that I am to stick to the old shop,” said Tom. “Don’t 
tell anyone; I would not have the fellows know it.” 

“Do you mean your father’s profession?” 

“Aye!” 

“Oh! Tom, you don’t talk of that as if you despised it?” 

“If it is good enough for him, it is good enough for me, I 
suppose,” said Tom. “I hate everything, when I think of my 
brothers’ going over the world, while I, do what I will, I must 
be tied down to this slow place all the rest of my days.” 

“If you were away, you would be longing after it.” 

“Yes; but I can’t get away.” 

“Surely, if the notion is so unpleasant to you, Dr. May would 
never insist?” 

“It is my free choice, and that’s the worst of it.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Don’t you see? Norman told me it would bea great relief 
to him, if I would turn my mind that way—and I can’t go 
against Norman. I found he thought he must, if I did not; 
and, you know, he is fit for all sorts of things that— Besides, 
he has a squeamishness about him, that makes him turn white, 
if one does but cut one’s finger, and how he would ever go 
through the hospitals—” 

Meta suspected that Tom was inclined to launch into hor- 
rors. “So you wanted to spare him,” she said. 

“ Aye! and papa was so pleased by my offering, that I can’t 
say a word of the bore itis. If I were to back out, it would 
come upon Aubrey, and he is weakly, and so young, that he 
could not help my father for many years.” 
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Meta was much struck at the motives that actuated the self- 
sacrifice, veiled by the sullen manner which she almost began 
to respect. ‘What is done for such reasons must make you 
happy,” she said; “though there may be much that is dis- 
agreeable.” 

“Not the study,” said Tom. “The science is famous work. 
I like what I see of it in my father’s books, and there’s a splendid 
skeleton at the hospital, that I long to be at. If it were not for 
Stoneborough, it would be all very well; but, if I should get on 
ever so well at the examinations, it all ends here! I must come 
back, and go racing about this miserable circuit, just like your 
gold pheasant rampaging in his cage, seeing the same stupid 
people all my days.” 

“I think,” said Meta, in a low, heartfelt voice, “it is a noble, 
beautiful thing to curb down your ambition for such causes. 
Tom, I like you for it.” 

The glance of those beautiful eyes was worth having. Tom 
coloured a little, but assumed his usual gruffness. 

“I can’t bear sick people,” he said. 

“It has always seemed to me,” said Meta, “that few lives 
would come up to Dr. May’s. Think of going about, always 
watched for with hope, often bringing gladness and relief; if 
nothing else’, comfort and kindness, his whole business doing 

good.” 
“One is paid for it,” said Tom. 

“Nothing could ever repay Dr. May,” said Meta. “Can 
anyone feel the fee anything but a mere form? Besides, think 
of the numbers and numbers that he takes nothing from; and, 
oh! to how many he has brought the most real good, when they 
would have shut their doors against it in any other form? Oh! 
Tom, I think none of you guess how everyone feels about your 
father. Irecollect one poor woman saying, after he had at- 
tended her brother, ‘He could not save his body, but, surely, 
ma’am, I think he was the saving of his soul.’ ” 

“Tt is of no use to talk of my being like my father,” said 
Tom. 

Meta thought perhaps not, but she was full of admiration 
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of his generosity, and said, “You will make it the same work 
of love, and charity is the true glory.” 

Any inroad on Tom’s reserved and depressed nature was a 
benefit; and he was of an age to be susceptible of the sympathy 
of one so pretty and so engaging. He had never been so much 
gratified or encouraged, and, wishing to prolong the tête-à-tête, 
he chose to take the short cut through the fir-plantations, un- 
frequented on account of the perpendicular, spiked railings 
that divided it from the lane. 

Meta was humming-bird enough to be undismayed. She 
put hand and foot wherever he desired, flattered him by letting 
him handily help her up, and bounded light as a feather down 
on the other side, congratulating herself on the change from the 
dusty lane to the whispering pine woods, between which wound 
the dark path, bestrewn with brown slippery needle-leaves, 
and edged with the delicate feathering ling and tufts of soft 
grass. 

Tom had miscalculated the chances of interruption. Meta 
was lingering to track the royal high-way of some giant ants to 
their fir-leaf hillock, when they were hailed from behind, and 
her squire felt ferocious at the sight of Norman and Harry 
closing the perspective of fir-trunks. 

“Hollo! Tom, what a guide you are!” exclaimed Norman. 
“That fence which even Ethel and Mary avoid!” 

“Mary climbs like a cow, and Ethel like a father-long-legs,” 
said Tom. “Now, Meta fies like a bird.” 

“ And Tom helped me so cleverly,” said Meta. “It was an 
excellent move, to get into the shade and this delicious pine- 
tree fragrance.” 

“Halt!” said Norman—“this is too fast for Meta.” 

“JT cannot,” said Harry. “I must get there in time to set 
Dr. Spencer’s tackle to rights. He is tolerably knowing about 
knots, but there is a dodge beyond him. Come on, Tom.” 

He drew on the reluctant Etonian, who looked repiningly 
back at the increasing distance between him and the other pair, 
till a turn in the path cut off his view. 

“I am afraid you do not know what you have undertaken,” 
said Norman. 
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“I am a capital walker. And I know, or do not know, how 
often Ethel takes the same walk.” 

“Ethel is no rule.” 

“She ought to be,” said Meta. “To be like her has always 
been my ambition.” 

“Circumstances have formed Ethel.” 

“Circumstances! What an ambiguous word! Either Pro- 
vidence pointing to duty, or the world drawing us from it.” 

“Stepping-stones, or stumbling-blocks.” 

“And oh! the difficult question, when to bend them, or to 1 
bend to them!” 

“There must be always some guiding,” said Norman. 

“I believe there is,” said Meta, “but when trumpet-peals 
are ringing around, it is hard to know whether one is really 
‘waiting beside the tent,’ or only dawdling.” 

“It is great self-denial in the immoveable square not to join 
the charge,” said Norman. 

“Yes, but they, being shot at, are not deceiving them- 
selves.” 

“I suppose self-deception on those points is very common.” 

“Especially among young ladies,” said Meta. “I hear so 
much of what girls would do, if they might, or could, that I 
long to see them like Ethel—do what they can. And then 
it strikes me that I am doing the same, living wilfully in in- 
dulgence, and putting my trust in my own misgivings and dis- 
content.” 

“J should have thought that discontent had as little to do 
with you, as with any living creature.” 

“You don’t know how I could growl!” said Meta, laughing. 
“Though less from having anything to complain of, than from 
having nothing to complain of.” 

“You mean,” he said, pausing, with a seriousness and hesi- 
tation that startled her. “Do you mean that this is not the 
course of life that you would choose?” 

A sort of bashfulness made her put her answer playfully, 


“** All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy.’ ” 


“Toys have a kindly mission, and I may be good for nothing 
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else; but I would have rather been a coffee-pot than a China , 
shepherdess.” 

The gaiety disconcerted him, and he seemed to try to be 
silent, or to reply in the same tone, but he could not help 
returning to the subject. “Then you find no charm in the 
refinements to which you have been brought up?” 

“Only too much,” said Meta. 

He was silent, and fearing to have added to his fine lady 
impression, she resumed, “I mean that I never could dislike 
anything, and kindness gives these things a soul; but, of 
course, I should be better satisfied, if I lived harder, and had 
work to do.” 

“Meta!” he exclaimed, “you tempt me very much! Would 
you?—No, it is too unreasonable. Would you share- share 
the work that I have undertaken?” 

He turned aside and leant against a tree, as if not daring to 
watch the effect of the agitated words that had broken from 
him. She had little imagined whither his last sayings had been 
tending, and stood still, breathless with the surprise. 

“Forgive me,” he said, hastily. “It was very wrong. I 
never meant to have vexed you, by the betrayal of my vain 
affection.” 

He seemed to be going, and this roused her. “Stay, Nor- 
man,” exclaimed she. ‘Why should it vex me? I should like 
it very much, indeed.” 

He faced suddenly towards her; “Meta, Meta! is it possible? 
Do you know what you are saying?” 

“I think I do.” 

“You must understand me,” said Norman, striving to speak 
calmly. You have been—Words will not express what you 
have been to me for years past, but I thought you too far 
beyond my hopes. I knew I ought to be removed from you— 
I believed that those who are debarred from earthly happiness, 
are marked for especial tasks. I never intended you to know 
what actuated me, and now the work is undertaken, and— 
and I cannot turn back—” he added, quickly, as if fearing 
himself. 

“No indeed,” was her steady reply. 
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“Then I may believe it!” cried Norman. “You do—you 
will—you deliberately choose to share it with me?” 

“I will try not to be a weight on you,” answered the young 
girl, with a sweet mixture of resolution and humility. “It 
would be the greatest possible privilege. I really do not think 
Iam a fine lady ingrain, and you will teach me not to be too 
unworthy.” 

“I? O Meta, you know not what I am. Yet with you, with 
you to inspire, to strengthen, to cheer—Meta, Meta, life is so 
much changed before me, that I cannot understand it yet— 
after the long dreary hopelessness—”’ 

“I can’t think why—” Meta had half said, when feminine 
dignity checked the words, consciousness and confusion sud- 
denly assailed her, dyed her cheeks crimson, and stifled her 
voice. 

It was the same with Norman, and bashfulness making a 
sudden prey of both—on they went under its dominion, in a 
condition partaking equally of discomfort and felicity; dread- 
ing the sound of their own voices, afraid of each other’s faces, 
feeling they were treating each other very strangely and un- 
gratefully, yet without an idea what to say next, or the power 
of speaking first; and therefore pacing onwards, looking 
gravely straight along the path, as if to prevent the rabbits 
and fox-gloves from guessing that anything had been passing 
between them. 

Dr. May had made his call at Drydale, and was driving up 
a rough lane, between furzey banks, leading to Cocksmoor, 
when he was aware of a tall gentleman on one side of the road 
and a little lady on the other, with the whole space of the cart- 
track between them, advancing soberly towards him. 

“Hollo! Why, Meta! Norman! what brings you here? 
Where are you going?” 

Norman perceived that he had turned to the left instead of 
to the right, and was covered with shame. 

“That is all your wits are good for. It is well I met you, or 
you would have led poor Meta a pretty dance! You will know 
better than to trust yourself to the mercies of a scholar another 
time. Let me give youa lift.” 
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The courteous Doctor sprang out to hand Meta in, but some- 
thing made him suddenly desire Adams to drive on, and then 
turning round to the two young people, he said, “Oh!” 

“Yes,” said Norman, taking her hand, and drawing her to- 
wards him. 

“What, Meta, my pretty one, is it really so? Is he to be 
happy after all? Are you to be a Daisy of my own?” 

“Tf you will let me,” murmured Meta, clinging to her kind 
old friend. 

“No flower on earth could come so naturally to us,” said 
Dr. May. “And, dear child, at last I may venture to tell you 
that you have a sanction that you will value more than mine. 
Yes, my dear, on the last day of your dear father’s life, when 
some foreboding hung upon him, he spoke to me of your pro- 
spects, and singled out this very Norman as such as he would 
prefer.” 

Meta’s tears prevented all, save the two little words, “thank 
you;” but she put out her hand to Norman, as she still rested 
on the Doctor’s arm, more as if he had been her mother than 
Norman’s father. “Did he?” from Norman, was equally inex- 
pressive of the almost incredulous gratitude and tenderness of 
his feeling. 

It would not bear talking over at that moment, and Dr. May 
presently broke the silence in a playful tone “So, Meta, good 
men don’t like heiresses?” 

“Quite true,” said Meta, “it was very much against me.” 

“Or it may be the other way,” said Norman. 

“Eh? Good men don’t like heiresses—here’s a man who 
likes an heiress—therefore here’s a man that is not good? Ah, 
ha! Meta, you can see that is false logic, though I’ve forgotten 
mine.—And pray, Miss, what are we to say to your uncle?” 

“He cannot help it,” said Meta, quickly. 

“Ha!” said the Doctor, laughing, “we remember our 
twenty-one years, do we?” 

“J did not mean—I hope I said nothing wrong,” said Meta, 
in blushing distress. ‘Only after what you said, I can care for 
nothing else.” 

“If I could only thank him,” said Norman, fervently. 
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“I believe you know how to do that, my boy,” said Dr. May, 
looking tenderly at the fairy figure between them, and ending 
with a sigh, remembering, perhaps, the sense of protection with 
which he had felt another Margaret lean on his arm. 

The clatter of horses’ hoofs caused Meta to withdraw her 
hand, and Norman to retreat to his own side of the lane, as Sir 
Henry Walkinghame and his servant overtook them. 

“We will be in good time for the proceedings,” called out 
the Doctor. “Tell them we are coming.” 

“I did not know you were walking,” said Sir Henry, to 
Meta. 

“Tt is pleasant in the plantations,” Dr. May answered for 
her; “but I am afraid we are late, and our punctual friends will 
be in despair. Will you kindly say we are at hand?” 

Sir Henry rode on, finding that he was not to be allowed 
to walk his horse with them, and that Miss Rivers had never 
looked up. 

“Poor Sir Henry!” said Dr. May. 

“He has no right to be surprised,” said Meta, very low. 

“And so you were marching right upon Drydale!” con- 
tinued Dr. May, not able to help laughing. “It was a happy 
dispensation that I met you.” 

“Oh! Iam so glad of it!” said Meta. 

“Though to be sure you were disarming suspicion by so 
cautiously keeping the road between you. I should never have 
guessed what you had been at.” 

There was a little pause, then Meta said rather tremulously, 
“Please—I think it should be known at once.” 

“Our idle deeds confessed without loss of time, Miss?” 

Norman came across the path, saying, “Meta is right—it 
should be known.” 

“J don’t think uncle Cosham would object, especially hear- 
ing it while he is here,” said Meta,—“and if he knew what you 
told us.” 

“He goes to-morrow, does he not?” said Dr. May. 

A silence of perplexity ensued. Meta, brave as she was, 
hardly knew her uncle enough to volunteer, and Norman was 
privately devising, a beginning by the way of George, when 
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Dr. May said, “Well, since it is not a case for putting Ethel in 
the forefront, I must e’en get it over for you, I suppose.” 

“O thank you,” they cried both at once, feeling that he was 
the proper person in every way, and Norman added, “The 
sooner the better, if Meta—” 

“O yes, yes, the sooner the better,” exclaimed Meta. “And 
let me tell Flora—poor dear Flora—she is always so kind.” 

A testimony that was welcome to Dr. May, who had once, 
at least, been under the impression that Flora courted Sir 
Henry’s attentions to her sister-in-law. 

Further consultation was hindered by Tom and Blanche 
bursting upon them from the common, both echoing Norman’s 
former reproach of “A pretty guide!” and while Blanche ex- 
plained the sufferings of all the assembly at their tardiness, 
Tom, without knowing it, elucidated what had been a mystery 
to the Doctor, namely, how they ever met, by his indignation 
at Norman’s having assumed the guidance for which he was so 
unfit. 

“A shocking leader; Meta will never trust him again,” said 
Dr. May. 

Still Blanche thought them not nearly sufficiently sensible 
of their enormities, and preached eagerly about their danger of 
losing standing room, when they emerged on the moor, and 
beheld a crowd, above whose heads rose the apex of a triangle, 
formed by three poles, sustaining a rope and huge stone. 

“Here comes Dr. Spencer,” she said. “I hope he will 
scold you.” 

Whatever Dr. Spencer might have suffered, he was far too 
polite to scold, and a glance between the two physicians ended 
in a merry twinkle of his bright eyes. 

“This way,” he said, “we are all ready.” 

“But where’s my little Daisy?” said Dr. May. 

“You'll see her ina minute. She is as good as gold.” 

He drew them on up the bank—people making way for 
them—till he had stationed them among the others of their 
own party, beside the deep trench that traced the foundation, 
around a space that seemed far too small. 

Nearly at the same moment, began the soft clear sound of 
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chanting wafted upon the wind, then dying away—carried off 
by some eddying breeze, then clear, and coming nearer and 
nearer. 
“I will not suffer mine eyes to sleep, 
Nor mine eye-lids to slumber: 

Neither the temples of my head to take any rest; 

Until I find out a place for the Temple of the Lord: 

An habitation for the mighty God of Jacob.” 


Few, who knew the history of Cocksmoor, could help 
glancing towards the slight girl, who stood, with bent head, 
her hand clasped over little Aubrey’s; while, all that was not 
prayer and thanksgiving in her mind, was applying the words 
to him, whose head rested in the Pacific isle, while, in the place 
which he had chosen, was laid the foundation of the Temple 
that he had given unto the Lord. 

There came forth the procession; the Minster choristers, 
Dr. Spencer as architect, and, in her white dress, little Ger- 
trude, led between Harry and Hector, Margaret’s special choice 
for the occasion, and followed by the Stoneborough Clergy. 


“ Let thy Priests be clothed with righteousness.” 


It came in well with the gentle, meek, stedfast face of the 
young Curate of Cocksmoor, as he moved on in his white robe, 
and the sun-light shone upon his fair hair, and calm brow, 
thankful for the past, and hoping, more than fearing, for the 
future. 

The prayers were said, and there was a pause, while Dr. 
Spencer and the foreman advanced to the machine and ad- 
justed it. The two youths then led forward the little girl, her 
innocent face and large blue eyes wearing a look of childish 
obedient solemnity, only half understanding what she did, yet 
knowing it was something great. 

It was very pretty to see her in the midst of the little gather- 
ing round the foundation, the sturdy workman smiling over his 
hod of mortar, Dr. Spencer’s silver locks touching her flaxen 
curls as he held the shining trowel to her, and Harry’s bright 
head and hardy face, as he knelt on one knee to guide the little 
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soft hand, while Hector stood by, still and upright, his eyes 
fixed far away, as if his thoughts were roaming to the real 
founder. 

The Victoria coins were placed—Gertrude scooped up the 
mass of mortar, and spread it about with increasing satisfaction, 
as it went so smoothly and easily, prolonging the operation, till 
Harry drew her back, while, slowly down creaked the ponderous 
corner-stone into the bed that she had prepared for it, and, with 
a good will, she gave three taps on it with her trowel. 

Harry had taken her hand, when, at the sight of Dr. May, 
she broke from him, and, as if taking sudden fright at her own 
unwonted part, ran, at full speed, straight up to her father, and 
clung to him, hiding her face as he raised her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

Meanwhile the strain arose :— 


“Thou heavenly, new Jerusalem, 
Vision of peace, in Prophet’s dream; 
With living stones, built up on high, 
And rising to the starry sky—” 


The blessing of peace seemed to linger softly and gently 
in the fragrant summer breeze, and there was a pause ere the 
sounds of voices awoke again. 

“Etheldred—” Mr. Wilmot stood beside her, ere going to 
unrobe in the school. ‘“Etheldred, you must once let me say, 
God bless you for this.” 

As she knelt beside her sister’s sofa, on her return home, 
Margaret pressed something into her hand. “If you please, 
dearest, give this to Dr. Spencer, and ask him to let it be set 
round the stem of the Chalice,” she whispered. 

Ethel recognized Alan Ernescliffe’s pearl hoop, the betrothal 
ring, and looked at her sister without a word. 

“I wish it,” said Margaret, gently. “I shall like best to 
know it there.” 

So Margaret joined in Alan’s offering, and Ethel dared say 
no more, as she thought how the “relic of a frail love lost” was 
becoming the “token of endless love begun.” There was more 
true union in this, than in clinging to the mere tangible emblem 
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—for broken and weak is all affection that is not knit together 
above in the One Infinite Love. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ Of lowly fields you think no scorn, 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn, 
And grace wherever set; 
Home, seated in your lowly bower, 
Or wedded, a transplanted flower, 
I bless you, Margaret. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


GEORGE RIVERS had an antipathy to ladies’ last words 
keeping the horses standing, and his wife and sister dutifully 
seated themselves in the carriage at once, without an attempt 
to linger. 

Four of the young gentlemen were to walk across to Abbot- 
stoke and dine at the Grange; and Tom, who, reasoning from 
analogy, had sent on his black tie and agate studs, was so dis- 
mally disconcerted on finding that Norman treated his own 
going as a matter of course, that Richard, whose chief use of 
his right of primogeniture was to set himself aside, discovered 
that he was wanted at home, and that Tom would be much 
better at the Grange, offering, at the same time, to send Nor- 
man’s dressing things by Dr. Spencer. 

“Which,” observed Thomas, “he would never have recol- 
lected for himself,” 

“Tom would have had to lend him the precious studs.” — 
“He would not have had them, who would wear imitation?” 
“I say, Tom, what did you give for them?” “Better ask what 
the Jew gave for them, that bought them at Windsor fair—not 
a bad imitation, either—pity they weren’t Malachite; but, no 
doubt, the Jew thought green would be personal.” “As if they 
had any business to talk, who didn’t know a respectable stud 
when they saw it—Harry, especially, with his hat set on the 
back of his head, like a sailor on the stage—” (a leap to set it 
to-rights—a skirmish, knocking Tom nearly into the ditch). 
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“Fine experience of the stage—all came from Windsor fair.” 
“Aye, Hector might talk, but didn’t he pay a shilling to see 
the Irish giant. He wouldn’t confess, but it was a famous take 
in—giant had potatoes in his shoes.” ‘Not he; he was seven 
feet ten high.” “Aye, when he stood upon a stool—Hector 
would swallow anything—even the lady of a million postage 
stamps had not stuck in his throat—he had made Margaret 
collect for her.” ‘And, had not Tom, himself, got a bottle of 
ointment to get the red out of his hair?”—(Great fury.) “His 
hair wasn’t red—didn’t want to change the colour—not half so 
red as Hector’s own.” “What was it then? lively auburn?” 
But for fear of Norman’s losing his bearings, Harry would fetch 
a carrot, to compare. “Better colour than theirs would ever 
be.” “Then, what was the ointment for? to produce whiskers? 
—that was the reason Tom oiled himself like a Loyalty islander 
—his hair was so shiny, that Harry recommended a topknot, 
like theirs, &c.” 

Norman was, like the others, in such towering glee, and 
took so full a share of the witticisms, that were the more noisily 
applauded, the worse they were, that Harry suggested that 
“old June, had lost his way, and found his spirits in Drydale— 
he must have met with a private grog-shop in the plantations— 
would not Tom confess” —“not he; it was all in private. He 
thought it was laughing-gas, or the reaction of being fried all 
the morning, holding forth in that Town Hall. He had longed 
to make a speech himself—no end of the good it would have 
done the old stagers to come out with something to the purpose. 
What would old Hoxton have thought of it? 


“ They shall dive for alligators, catch the wild goats by the beard; 
Whistle to the cockatoos, and mock the hairy-faced baboon; 
Worship mighty Mumbo Jumbo in the mountains of the moon. 

I myself, in far Timbuctoo, leopard’s blood shall daily quaff; 
Ride a tiger hunting, mounted on a thorough-bred giraffe.” 


“Not you, Tom,” cried Hector! 


“You, the swell, the Eton fellow! You, to seek such horrid places. 
You to haunt with squalid negroes, blubber lips, and monkey faces. 
Fool, again the dream, the fancy; don’t I know the words are mad, 
For you count the grey barbarian lower than the Brocas cad!" 
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“Nay, it is the consequence of misanthropy at the detection 
of the frauds of sophisticated society,” said Norman. 


“ The edge of life is rusted ; 
The agate studs and whisker ointment left him very much disgusted.” 


“Perhaps it was Miss Rivers forsaking him. Was not that 
rather spider-hearted, Tom?” 

“Come Harry, it is time to have done. We are getting into 
civilized society—here’s Abbotstoke.” 

“Poor Norman, he is very far gone! He takes that scarecrow 
for civilized society!” 

“Much better clothed than the society you have been accus- 
tomed to, July.” “What a prize his wardrobe would be to the 
Black Prince!” “Don’t insult your betters!” “Which? The 
scarecrow, or the Black Prince?” 

Norman tried to call his companions to order, for they were 
close upon the village, and he began to tax himself with unbe- 
coming levity; the effect of spirits pitched rather low, which 
did not easily find their balance, under unwonted exhilaration, 
but Harry’s antics were less easily repressed than excited, and 
if Tom had not heard the Grange clock strike half-past six, and 
had not been afraid of not having time to array himself, and 
watch over Harry’s neckcloth, they would hardly have arrived 
in reasonable time. Dr. May had gone home, and there was no 
one in the drawing-room; but, as Norman was following the 
boys up-stairs, Flora opened her sitting-room door, and at- 
tracted his attention by silently putting her cold fingers into his 
hand, and drawing him into the room. 

“Dear Norman, this is pleasant,” she said, affectionately; 
but in a voice so sunken, that all gladness seemed to be dead 
within, and the effect was far more mournful than if she had 
not attempted to smile congratulation. 

«TJ will give you till Dr. Spencer comes,” she said. “Then 
Norman can dress, and you must be a good child, and come 
down to me.” 

The playfuiness ill-suited the wan, worn face that seemed 
to have caught a grey tint from her rich poplin, her full toilette 
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making the contrast almost more painful; and, as she closed 
the door, her brother could only exclaim, “Poor Flora!” 

“She is so kind,” said the voice of the white figure that 
moved towards him. ‘O, if we could comfort her!” 

“T trust to her own kindness working comfort to her, at 
last,” said Norman. “But is she often thus?” 

“Whenever she is not bearing up for George’s sake,” said 
Meta. “She never says anything when she is alone with me, 
only she does not struggle with her looks.” 

“It must be very trying for you.” 

“Nay, I feel grateful to her for even so far relaxing the 
restraint—If I could but do her any good.” 

“You cannot help doing her good,” said Norman. 

Meta sighed, and shook her head slightly, as she said, “She 
is so gentle and considerate. I think this has been no fresh pain 
to her to-day, but I cannot tell. The whole day has been a 
strange intermixture.” 

“The two strands of joy and grief have been very closely 
twisted,” said Norman. “That rose is shedding its fragrant 
leaves inits glory, and there is much that should have chastened 
the overflowing gladness of to-day.” 

“As I was thinking,” whispered Meta, venturing nearer to 
him, and looking into his face with the sweet reliance of union 
in thought. She meant him to proceed, but he paused, saying, 
“You were thinking—” 

“I had rather hear it from you.” 

“Was it not that we were taught to-day what is enduring, 
and gives true permanence and blessedness to such—to what 
there was between Ernescliffe and Margaret?” 

Her dewy eyes, and face of deep emotion, owned that he 
had interpreted her thought. 

“Theirs would, indeed, be a disheartening example,” he 
said, “if it did not show the strength and peace that distance, 
sickness, death, cannot destroy.” 

“Yes. To see that Church making Margaret happy as she 
lies smiling on her couch, is a lesson of lessons.” 

“That what is hallowed must be blest,” said Norman; 
“whatever the sundry and manifold changes.” 

22° 
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Each was far too humble to deny aloud any inequality with 
the goodness of Alan and Margaret, knowing that it would be 
at once disputed, trusting to time to prevent the over-estimate, 
and each believing the other was the one to bring the blessing. 
“But Meta,” said Norman, “have you heard nothing of—of 
the elders?” 

“O yes,” said Meta, smiling, “have not you?” 

“I have seen no one.” 

“I have!” said Meta, merrily. “Uncle Cosham is delighted. 
That speech of yours has captivated him. He calls me a wise 
little woman to have found out your first-rate abilities. There’s 
for you, sir.” 

“I don’t understand it! Surely he must be aware of my in- 
tentions?” 

“He said nothing about them; but, of course, Dr. May must 
have mentioned them.” 

“I should have thought so, but I cannot suppose—” 

“That he would be willing to let me go?” said Meta. “But 
then you know he cannot help it,” added she, with a roguish 
look, at finding herself making one of her saucy independent 
speeches. 

“I believe you are taking a would-be Missionary, instead of 
Norman May!” he answered, with a sort of teazing sweetness. 

“ All would-be Missionaries did not make dear papa so fond 
of them,” said Meta, very low; “and you would not be Norman 
May without such purposes.” 

“The purpose was not inspired at first by the highest mo- 
tive,” said Norman; “but it brought me peace, and, after the 
kind of dedication that I inwardly made of myself, in my time 
of trouble, it would take some weighty reason, amounting to a 
clear duty, or physical impossibility, to make me think I ought 
to turn back. I believe—,” the tears rose to his eyes, and he 
brought out the words with difficulty—“ that, if this greatest of 
all joys were likely to hinder me from my calling, I ought to 
seek strength to regard it as a temptation, and to forego it.” 

“You ought, if it were so,” said Meta, nevertheless holding 
him tighter. “I could not bear to keep back a soldier. If this 
were last year, and I had any tie or duty here, it would be very 
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hard. But no one needs me, and if the health I have always 
had be continued to me, I don’t think I shall be much in the 
way. There,” drawing back a little, and trying to laugh off her 
feeling—‘ Only tell me at once if you think me still too much 
of a fine lady.” 

“I—you—a fine lady! Did anything ever give you the im- 
pression that I did?” 

“I shall not get poor Harry into a scrape, shall I? He told 
me that you said so, last spring, and I feared you judged me 
too truly.” 

After a few exclamations of utter surprise, it flashed on Nor- 
man. “I know, I know—Harry interpreted my words in his 
own blunt fashion!” 

“Then you did say something like it?” 

“No, but—but—lIn short, Meta, these sailors’ imaginations 
go to great lengths. Harry had guessed more than I knew my- 
self, before he had sailed, and taxed me with it. It was a sub- 
ject I could not bear then, and I answered that you were too 
far beyond my hopes.” 

“Six years ago!” said Meta, slowly, blushing deeper and 
deeper. ‘Some eyes saw it all that time, and you—and,” she 
added, laughing, though rather tearfully, “I should never 
have known it, if Tom had not taken me through the plan- 
tations!” 

“Not if I had not discovered that your preferences did 
not lie—” 

“Among boudoirs and balls?” said Meta. “Harry was 
right. You thought me a fine lady after all.” 

The gay taunt was cut short by a tap at the door, and Flora 
looked in. “Dr. Spencer has brought your things, Norman. 
I am sorry to disturb you—but come down, Meta—I ran away 
very uncivilly to fetch you. I hope it is not too cruel,” as she 
drew Meta’s arm into her own, and added, “I have not been 
able to speak to George.” 

Meta suspected that, in the wish to spare her, Flora had 
abstained from seeking him. 

The evening went off like any other evening—people ate 
and talked, thought Mrs. Rivers looking very ill, and Miss 
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Rivers very pretty—Flora forced herself into being very 
friendly to Sir Henry, commiserating the disappointment to 
which she had led him; and she hoped that he suspected the 
state of affairs, though Tom, no longer supplanted by his elder 
brother, pursued Meta into the sheltered nook, where Flora 
had favoured her seclusion, to apologize for having left her to 
the guidance of poor Norman, whose head was with the black- 
amoors. It was all Harry’s fault. 

“Nonsense, Tom,” said Harry; “don’t you think Norman 
is better company than you, any day?” 

“Then why did you not walk him off instead of me?” said 
Tom, turning round sharply. 

“Out of consideration for Meta. She will tell you that she 
was very much obliged to me—” Harry checked himself, for 
Meta was colouring so painfully, that his own sunburnt face 
caught the glow. He pushed Tom’s slight figure aside with a 
commanding move of his broad hand, and said, “I beg your 
pardon, upon my word, though I don’t know what for.” 

“Nor I,” said Meta, rallying herself, and smiling. “You 
have no pardon to beg. You will know it all to-morrow.” 

“Then I know it now,” said Harry, sheltering his face by 
leaning over the back of a chair, and taming the hearty gaiety 
of his voice. “Well done, Meta—there’s nothing like old June 
in all the world! You may take my word for it, and I knew you 
would have sense to find it out.” 

They were well out of sight, and Meta only answered by a 
good tight squeeze of his kind hand between both her own. 
Tom, suddenly recovering from his displeasure at being thrust 
aside, whisked round, dropped on a footstool before Meta, 
looked up in her face, and said, “Hollo!” in such utter amaze- 
ment that there was nothing for it but to laugh more uncon- 
trollably than was convenient. “Come along, Tom,” said 
Harry, pulling him up by force, “she does not want any of 
your nonsense. We will not plague her now.” 

_ Thank you, Harry,” said Meta. “I cannot talk rationally 
just yet. Don’t think me unkind, Tom.” 

Tom sat in a sort of trance all the rest of the evening. 
Lord Cosham talked to Norman, who felt as if he were being 
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patronized on false pretences, drew into his shell, and dis- 
played none of his “first-rate abilities.” 

Dr. Spencer discussed his architecture with the Archdeacon; 
but his black eyes roamed heedfully after the young gentleman 
and lady, in the opposite corners of the room; and, as he drove 
home afterwards, with the youths, he hummed scraps of Scottish 
songs, and indulged in silent smiles. 

Those at home had been far more demonstrative. Dr. May 
had arrived, declaring himself the proudest Doctor in her 
Majesty’s dominions, and Ethel needed nothing but his face to 
explain why, and tell her that dear old June’s troubles were 
over, and their pretty little Meta was their own—a joy little 
looked for to attend their foundation stone. 

The dreaded conference with Lord Cosham had proved 
highly gratifying. There might be something in the fact that he 
could not help it, which assisted in his ready acquiescence, but 
he was also a sensible right-minded man, who thought that the 
largeness of Meta’s fortune was no reason that it should be 
doubled; considered that, in the matter of connection, the May 
family had the advantage, and saw in Norman a young man 
whom anyone might have pleasure in bringing forward. Oxford 
had established confidence both in his character and talents, 
and his speech had been such as to impress an experienced 
man, like Lord Cosham, with an opinion of his powers, that 
prepared a welcome for him, such as no one could have dared 
to expect. His lordship thought his niece not only likely to be 
happier, but to occupy a more distinguished position with such 
a man as Norman May, than with most persons of ready-made 
rank and fortune. 

The blushing and delighted Dr. May had thought himself 
bound to speak of his son’s designs, but he allowed that the pro- 
ject had been formed under great distress of mind, and when 
he saw it treated by so good a man, as a mere form of disap- 
pointed love, he felt himself reprieved from the hardest sacrifice 
that he had ever been called on to make, loved little Meta the 
better for restoring his son, and once more gave a free course 
to the aspirations that Norman’s brilliant boyhood had inspired. 
Richard took the same view, and the evening passed away in 
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an argument—as if anyone had been disputing with them—the 
father reasoning loud, the son enforcing it low, that it had 
become Norman’s duty to stay at home to take care of Meta, 
whose father would have been horrified at his taking her to the 
Antipodes. They saw mighty tasks for her fortune to effect in 
England, they enhanced each other’s anticipations of Norman’s 
career, overthrew abuses before him, heaped distinctions upon 
him, and had made him Prime Minister and settled his policy, 
before ten o’clock brought their schemes to a close. 

Mary gazed and believed; Margaret lay still and gently as- 
sented; Ethel was silent at first, and only when the fabric 
became extremely airy and magnificent, put in her word with 
a vehement dash at the present abuses, which grieved her spirit 
above all, and, whether vulnerable or not, Norman was to dis- 
pose of, like so many giants before Mr. Great-heart. 

She went upstairs, unable to analyze her sentiments. To be 
spared the separation would be infinite relief—all this pros- 
perity made her exult— the fair girl at the Grange was the de- 
light of her heart, and yet there was a sense of falling off; she 
disliked herself for being either glad or sorry, and could have 
quarrelled with the lovers for perplexing her feelings so un- 
comfortably. 

Though she sat up till the party returned, she was inclined 
to be supposed in bed, so as to put off the moment of meeting; 
but Margaret, who she hoped was asleep, said from the pillow, 
“ Ask dear Norman to let me give him one kiss.” 

She ran down headlong, clutched Norman as he was taking 
off his great-coat, told him that Margaret wanted him, and 
dragged him up without letting him go, till she reached the 
first landing, where she stood still, saying breathlessly, “New 
Zealand?” 

“If I wished to fail, she would keep me to it.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Ethel, claiming heartily his 
caress. ‘I was wrong to doubt either of you. Now, I know 
how to feel! But Margaret must not wait.” 

The happy youth, in the flush of love and joy, bent gently, 
almost tearfully, down in silence to the white form, half-seen 
in the twilight, whose hopes had fleeted away from earth, and 
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who was calmly, softly gliding after them. Hardly a word was 
uttered, but of all the many heartfelt thoughts that had passed 
while the face was pressed into Margaret’s pillow, and her sym- 
pathizing arms round the neck, surely none was ever deeper, 
than was his prayer and vow that his affection should be like 
hers, unearthly, and therefore enduring. 

The embrace was all; Margaret must not be agitated, and, 
indeed, the events of the day had been too much for her, and 
the ensuing morning brought the fluttering of heartand prostra- 
tion of strength, no longer a novelty and occasion of immediate 
terror, but the token of the waning power of life. 

Till she was better, her father had no thoughts for aught 
else, but, as with many another invalid, the relief from present 
distress was as cheering as if it had been recovery, and ere 
night, her placid look of repose had returned, and she was 
devising pretty greetings for her newest Daisy. 

Perhaps the sobering effect of these hours of anxiety was in 
Norman’s favour, on entering into conversation with his father. 
Those visions, which had had their swing the night before, 
belonged to the earlier, more untamed period of Dr. May’s life, 
and had melted away in the dim room, made sacred by lingering 
mementos of his wife, and in the sound of that panting breath 
and throbbing heart. His vehemence had been, after all, chiefly 
against his own misgivings, and when he heard of his son’s 
resolution, and Meta’s more than acquiescence, he was greatly 
touched, and recurred to his kind, sorrowful promise, that he 
would never be a stumbling-block in the path of his children. 
Still, he owned himself greatly allured by the career proposed 
by Lord Cosham, and thought Norman should consider the 
opportunities of doing good in, perhaps, a still more important 
and extensive field, than that which he had chosen. 

“Time was that I should have grasped at such a prospect,” 
said Norman; “but I am not the man for it. I have too much 
ambition, and too little humility. You know, father, how often 
you have had to come to my rescue, when I was running after 
success as my prime object.” 

“Vanity fair is a dangerous place, but you who have sound 
principles and pure motives—” 
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“How long would my motives be pure?” said Norman. 
“Rivalry and party-spirit make me distrust my motives, and 
then my principles feel the shock. Other men are marked by 
station for such trials, and may be carried through them, but 
lam not.” 

“Yet some of these men are far from your equals.” 

“ Not perhaps in speechifying,” said Norman, smiling; “but 
in steadiness of aim, in patience, in callousness, in seeing one 
side of the question at once.” 

“You judge rightly for your own peace, you will be the 
happier; I always doubted whether you had nerve to make 
your wits available.” 

“It may be cowardice,” said Norman, “but I think not. I 
could burn for the combat; and if I had no scruples, I could 
enjoy bearing down such as—” 

Of course Dr. May burst in with a political name, and—‘“I 
wish you were at him!” 

“Whether I could is another matter,” said Norman, laugh- 
ing; “but the fact is, that I stand pledged; and if I embraced 
what to me would be a worldly career, I should be running into 
temptation, and could not expect to be shielded from it.” 

“Your old rule,” said Dr. May. “Seek to be less rather 
than more. But there is another choice. Why not a parsonage 
at home?” 

“Pleasant parishes are not in the same need,” said Norman. 

“J wonder what poor old Rivers would say to you, if he 
knew what you want to do with his daughter! Brought up as 
she has been—to expose her to the roughness of a colonial 
life, such as I should hesitate about for your sisters.” 

“Tt is her own ardent desire.” 

“True, but are girlish enthusiasms to be trusted? Take 
care, Norman, take care of her—she is a bit of the choicest 
porcelain of human kind, and not to be rudely dealt with.” 

“No indeed, but she has the brave enterprising temper, to 
which I fully believe that actual work in a good cause, is far 

ı preferable to what she calls idleness. I do not believe that 
we are likely to meet with more hardship than she would 
gladly encounter, and would almost—nay, quite enjoy.” 
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You do not know what your aunt has had to go through.” 

“A few years make a great difference in a colony. Still, it 
may be right for me to go out alone and judge for her; but we 
shall know more if my aunt comes home.” 

“Yes, I could trust a good deal to her. She has much of 
your mother’s sense. Well, you must settle it as you can with 
Meta’s people! Ido not think they love the pretty creature 
better than I have done from the first minute we saw her— 
don’t you remember it, Norman?” 

“Remember it? Do I not? From the frosted cedar down- 
wards! It was the first gem of spring in that dreary winter. 
What a Fairyland the Grange was to me!” 

“You may nearly say the same of me,” confessed Dr. May, 
smiling; “the sight of that happy little sunny spirit, full of 
sympathy and sweetness, always sent me brighter on my way. 
Wherever you may be, Norman, I am glad you have her, being 
one apt to need a pocket sunbeam.” 

“I hope my tendencies are in no danger of depressing her!” 
said Norman, startled. “If so—” 

“No such thing—she will make a different man of you. 
You have been depressed by—that early shock, and the gap 
at our own fireside—all that we have shared together, Norman. 
To see you begin on a new score, witha bright home of your 
own, is the best in this world that I could wish for you, though 
I shall live over my own twenty-two years in thinking of you, 
and that sweet little fairy. But now go, Norman—she will be 
watching for you and news of Margaret. Give her all sorts of 
love from me.” 

Norman fared better with the uncle than he had expected. 
Lord Cosham, as a philanthropist, could not, with any con- 
sistency, set his face against missions, even when the cost came 
so near home; and he knew that opposition made the like in- 
tentions assume a heroic aspect that maintained them in greater 
force. He therefore went over the subject in a calm dispas- 
sionate manner, which exacted full and grateful consideration 
from the young man. 

The final compromise was, that nothing should be settled 
for a year, during which Norman would complete his course of 
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study, and the matter might be more fully weighed. Mrs. Arnott 
would probably return, and bring experience and judgment, 
which would, or ought to, decide the question—though Meta 
had a secret fear that it might render it more complicated than 
ever. However, the engagement and the mission views had 
both been treated so much more favourably than could have 
been hoped, that they felt themselves bound to be patient and 
forbearing. As Meta said, “If they showed themselves wilful 
children, they certainly did not deserve to be trusted any- 
where.” 

Lord Cosham made his niece listen to a kind exhortation 
not to press her influence towards a decision that might be 
repented, when too late to be repaired, without a degrading 
sense of failure—putting her in mind of the privations that 
would lose romance by their pettiness, and which money could 
not remedy; and very sensibly representing that the effect of 
these on temper and health was to be duly considered, as a 
serious impediment to usefulness. 

“It would be worse for him alone,” said Meta. 

“That is not certain,” said her uncle. “A broken-down 
wife is a terrible drag.” 

“I know it is so,” said Meta, firmly, “but risks must be 
run, and he is willing to take the chance. I do not think it can 
be presumption, for, you know, I am strong; and Dr. May 
would say if he could not warrant me. I fancy household work 
would be more satisfactory, and less tiring, than doing a season 
thoroughly; and I mean to go through a course of Finchley 
manuals in preparation.” 

“I hope you know what you are doing,” sighed her uncle, 
“You see it all couleur de rose.” 

“I think not. It is because it is not couleur de rose that I am 
so much bent upon it. I have had plenty of that all my life. 
I expect much that will be very disagreeable and not at all 
heroic; but if I can only make Norman think it fun, that will be 
one purpose answered. I do believe he will do his work better 
for having me, and, at least, I shall pay his passage.” 

Her uncle shook his head, but did not try to say any more. 

George had begun by loud exclamations against the project, 
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in which he was vehemently abetted by Tom, who primed him 
with all sorts of outrageous abuse of the niggers and cannibals, 
who would make Norman’s coats out of all shape, and devour 
little Meta at a mouthful—predictions which Meta accepted 
most merrily, talking of herself so resignedly, as bound upon 
a spit, and calling out to be roasted slower and faster, that she 
safely conducted off their opposition by way of standing joke. 
As to Norman’s coats, she threatened to make them herself, 
and silenced Tom for ever by supposing, in malicious simplicity, 
that he must be able to teach her the most unexceptionable cut. 

Flora kept her opinions to herself. Only once, when urged 
to remonstrate, she said, “I could not—I would not.” 

She was gently and touchingly considerate towards the 
lovers, silently but unobtrusively obviating all that could jar on 
their feelings, and employing her exquisite tact in the kindest 
manner. 

She released Meta from the expedition to Ryde, silencing 
scruples on the one hand, by a suggestion of “poor Sir Henry,” 
and, on the other, by offering to exchange her for Mary. The 
first proposal made Mary take such a spring in her chair, with 
eyes so round, and cheeks so red, and such a shriek about 
Harry and the Bucephalus, that no one could have borne to say 
one word in opposition, even if it had not been the opinion of 
the Council that sea air would best repair Mary’s strength. 

Ethel had some private fears of a scene, since it was one of 
Miss Bracy’s idiosyncracies to be hurt whenever Mary was 
taken out of her hands; and she went to announce the design, 
in dread lest this shock should destroy the harmony that had 
prevailed for many months; nay, she almost believed, since 
the loss of the Alcestis had been known. 

She was agreeably surprised. Miss Bracy thought Mary in 
need of the change, and discussed both her and Blanche in so 
pleasant and sensible a manner, that Ethel was quite relieved. 
She partook in Mary’s anticipations of pleasure, forwarded her 
preparations, and was delighted with her promise of letters— 
promises that Mary bestowed so largely, in the fulness of her 
heart, that there were fears lest her whole time should be spent 
in writing. 
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Her soft heart indulged in a shower of tears when she wished 
them all good-bye; and Ethel and Blanche found the house 
was very empty without her; but that was only till Meta came 
in from a walk with Norman, and, under the plea of trying to 
supply Mary’s place, did the work of five Maries, and a great 
deal besides. 

Nothing could be happier than Meta’s visit, brightening the 
house so that the Mays thought they had never known half her 
charms, helping whatever was going on, yet ready to play with 
Daisy, tell stories to Aubrey, hear Tom’s confidences, talk to 
Margaret, read with Norman, and teach Richard singing for his 
school-children. The only vexation was, that everyone could 
not always engross her entirely; and Dr. May used to threaten 
that they should never spare her to that long-legged fellow, 
Norman. 

She had persuaded Bellairs to go and take care of Flora 
and Mary, instead of the French maid—a plan which greatly 
satisfied Margaret, who had never liked the looks of Coralie, 
and which Meta held to be a grand emancipation. She per- 
suaded old nurse to teach her to be useful, and Margaret used 
to declare that she witnessed scenes as good as a play in her 
room, where the little dexterous scholar, apparently in jest, but 
really in sober earnest, wiled instruction from the old woman; 
and made her experiments, between smiles and blushes, and 
merrily glorying in results that promised that she would be a 
notable housewife. Whether it were novelty or not, she cer- 
tainly had an aptitude and delight in domestic details, such as 
Ethel never could attain; and, as Dr. May said, the one per- 
formed by a little finger what the other laboured at with a 
great mind. 

In the school-room, Meta was as highly appreciated. She 
found an hour for helping Blanche in her music, and for giving, 
what was still more useful, an interest and spirit to studies, 
where, it must be owned, poor good Mary had been a dead 
weight. She enlivened Miss Bracy so much, and so often con- 
trived a walk or a talk with her, that the saucy Blanche told 
Hector that she thought Ethel would be quite second-fiddle 
with Miss Bracy. 
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No such thing. Miss Bracy’s great delight was in having a 
listener for her enthusiasm about Miss Ethel. She had been 
lately having a correspondence with a former school-fellow, 
who was governess in a family less considerate than the Mays, 
and who poured out, in her letters, feelings much like those 
with which Miss Bracy had begun. 

Nothing could be more salutary than to find herself repeat- 
ing all Ethel’s pieces of advice; and, one day, when her friend 
had been more distressed than usual, she called Ethel herself, 
to consult on her answer, owning how much she was reminded 
of herself. 

“Indeed,” she added, “I am afraid it would only tease you 
to hear how much I am indebted to your decision and kind- 
ness—” 

“ Nay,” said Ethel, laughing her awkward laugh. “You have 
often had to forget my savage ways.” 

“Pray don’t say that—” 

“I think,” said Ethel, breaking in, “the philosophy is this: 
I believe that it is a trying life. I know teaching takes a great 
deal out of one; and loneliness may cause tendencies to dwell 
on fancied slights in trifles, that might otherwise be hurried 
over. But I think the thing is, to pass them over, and make a 
conscience of turning one’s mind to something fresh—” 

“ As you made me do, when you brought me amusing books, 
and taught me botany—” 

“And, still more, when you took to working for the Infant 
School. Yes, I think the way to be happy and useful is to get 
up many interests, so as to be fresh and vigorous, and think 
not at all of personalities. There’s a truism!” 

“Very true, though,” said Miss Bracy. “Indeed, all your 
kindness and consideration would never have done me half 
the good they have, dear Miss Ethel, if you had not taught me 
that referring all to one’s own feelings and self is the way to 
be unhappy.” 

“Just so,” said Ethel. “It is the surest way for anyone to 
be miserable.” 

“Tf I could only persuade poor dear Ellen to think that even 
if a slight were real, it ought to be borne forgivingly, and not 
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brooded over. Ah! you are laughing; perhaps you said the 
same of me.” 

“You would forgive it now, I think,” said Ethel. 

“I never thought I did not forgive. I did not see that brood- 
ing over vexations was not pardoning them. I have told her so 
now; and, oh! if she could but have seen how true sorrows are 
borne here, she would be cured, like me, of making imaginary 
ones.” 

“None could help being better for living with papa,” said 
Ethel. 

Ethel made Miss Bracy happy by a kiss before she left her. 
It was a cheering belief that, whatever the future trials of her 
life might be, the gentle little lady would meet them with a 
healthier mind, more vigorous in overlooking troubles, and 
without punctilious sensitiveness on the look-out for affronts. 
“Believing all things, bearing all things, hoping all things, en- 
during all things,” would be to her the true secret of serenity 

of spirit. 

Ethel might not have been blameless or consistent in her 
dealings in this difficult intercourse, but her kind heart, up- 
right intention, and force of character, had influence far beyond 
her own perception. Indeed, she knew not that she had per- 
sonal influence at all, but went on in her own straight-forward 


humility. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Enough of foresight sad, too much 
Of retrospect have I; 
And well for me, that I, sometimes, 
Can put those feelings by.” 


“ There speaks the man we knew of yore,” 
Well pleased, I hear them say; 

“Such was he, in his lighter moods, 
Before our heads were grey. 


Buoyant he was in spirit, quick 
Of fancy, light of heart; 

And care, and time, and change have left 
Untouch’d his better part.” 


SouTHey. 


ETHELDRED May and Meta Rivers were together in the 
drawing-room. The time-piece pointed towards ten o’clock, 
but the tea-things were on the table, prepared for a meal, the 
lamp shone with a sort of consciousness, and Ethel moved rest- 
lessly about, sometimes settling her tea equipage, sometimes 
putting away a stray book, or resorting by turns to her book, 
or to work a red and gold scroll on coarse canvas, on the other 
end of which Meta was employed. 

“Nervous, Ethel?” said Meta, looking up with a merry 
provoking smile, knowing how much the word would displease. 

“That is for you,” retorted Ethel, preferring to carry the 
war into the enemy’s quarters. “What, don’t you know that 
prudent people say that your fate depends on her report?” 

“At least,” said Meta, laughing; “she is a living instance 
that everyone is not eaten up, and we shall see if she fulfils 
Tom’s prediction, of being tattooed, or of having a slice out of 
the fattest part of her cheek.” 

“I know very well,” said Ethel, “the worse she said it would 
be, the more you would go.” 

“Not quite that,” said Meta, blushing, and looking down, 

“Come! don’t be deceitful!” said Ethel. ‘ You know very 
well that you are still more bent on it than you were last year,” 
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“To be sure I am!” said Meta, looking up with a sudden 
beamy flash of her dark eyes. “Norman and I know each 
other so much better now,” she added, rather falteringly. 

“Aye! I know you are ready to go through thick and thin, 
and that is why I give my consent and approbation. You are 
not to be stopped for nonsense.” 

“Not for nonsense, certainly,” said Meta, “but—” and her 
voice became tremulous—“if Dr. May deliberately said it would 
be wrong, and that I should be an encumbrance and perplexity, 
Iam making up my mind to the chance.” 

“But what would you do?” asked Ethel. 

“I don’t know. You should not ask such questions, Ethel.” 

“Well! it won’t happen, so it is no use to talk about it,” 
said Ethel. “Fancy my having made you cry!” 

“Very silly of me,’ said Meta, brightening and laughing, 
but sighing. “Iam only afraid Mrs. Arnott may think me in- 
dividually unfit for the kind of life, as if I could not do what 
other women can. Do I look so?” 

“You look as if you were meant to be put under a glass 
case!” said Ethel, surveying the little elegant figure, whose 
great characteristic was a look of exquisite finish, not only in 
the features and colouring, the turn of the head, and the shape 
of the small rosy-tipped fingers, but in everything she wore, 
from the braids of black silk hair, to the little shoe on her 
foot, and even in the very lightness and gaiety of her move- 
ments. 

“Oh! Ethel!” cried Meta, springing up in dismay, and 
looking at herself in the glass. ‘What is the matter with me? 
Do tell me!” 

“You'll never get rid of it,” said Ethel, “unless you get 
yourself tattooed! Even separation from Bellairs hasn’t an- 
swered. And, after all, I don’t think it would be any satisfac- 
tion to Norman, or papa. I assure you, Meta, whatever you 
may think of it, it is not so much bother to be prettier than 
needful, as it is to be uglier than needful.” 

«What is needful?” said Meta, much amused. 

“JI suppose to be like Mary, so that nobody should take 
notice of one, but that one’s own people may have the satis+ 
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faction of saying, ‘she is pleasing,’ or ‘she is in good looks.’ 
I think Gertrude will come to that. That’s one comfort.” 

“That is your own case, Ethel. I have heard those very 
things said of you.” 

“Of my hatchet face!” said Ethel, contemptuously. “Some 
one must have been desperately bent on flattering the Mem- 
ber’s family.” 

“I could repeat more,” said Meta, “if I were to go back to 
the Commemoration, and to the day you went home.” 

Ethel crimsoned, and made a sign with her hand, exclaim- 
ing, “Hark!” 

“Tt went past.” 

“It was the omnibus. She must be walking down!” Ethel 
breathed short, and wandered aimlessly about—Meta put her 
arm round her waist. 

“I did not think this would be so much to you,” she said. 

“O Meta, it seems like dear mamma coming to see how we 
have been going on. And then papa! I wish I had gone up to 
the station with him.” 

“He has Richard.” 

“ Aye, but Iam afraid Margaret is listening and will be rest- 
less, and have a palpitation, and I can’t go and see, or I shall 
disturb her. O, I wish it were over.” 

Meta stroked her, and soothed her, and assured her that all 
would do well, and presently they heard the click of the door. 
Ethel flew into the hall, where she stopped short, her heart 
beating high at the sound of overpoweringly familiar accents. 

She was almost relieved by detecting otherwise little re- 
semblance; the height was nearly the same, but there was not 
the plump softness of outline. Mrs. Arnott was small, thin, 
brisk and active, with a vivacious countenance, once evidently 
very fair and pretty, but aged and worn by toil, not trouble, for 
the furrows were the traces of smiles around her merry mouth, 
and beautiful blue eyes, that had a tendency to laugh and cry 
both at once. Dr. May, who had led her into the light, seemed 
to be looking her all over, while Richard was taking her wraps 
from her, and Ethel tried to encourage herself to go for- 
ward. $ 
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“Aye!” said the Doctor, kissing her. “I see you Flora 
now. I have found you again.” 

“I found you as soon as I heard your voice, Richard,” said 
she. “And now for the bairnies.” 

“Here is one, but there is but a poor show forthcoming to- 
night. Do you know her?” 

There was an unspeakable joy in being pressed in aunt 
Flora’s arms, like a returning beam from the sunshine of seven 
years ago. 

“This must be Ethel! My dear, how you tower above me— 
you that I left in arms! And,” as she advanced into the draw- 
ing-room—“ why, surely this is not Margaret.” 

“A Margaret—not the Margaret. I wish I were,” said 
Meta, as Mrs. Arnott stood with an arm on her shoulder, in 
the midst of an embrace, Dr. May enjoying her perplexity and 
Meta’s blushes. “See, Flora, these black locks never be- 
longed to Calton Hill daisies, yet a daisy of my own she is— 
Can’t you guess?” 

“Miss Rivers!” exclaimed Mrs. Arnott; and though she 
kissed her cordially, Meta suspected a little doubt and dis- 
appointment. 

“Yes,” said Dr. May. “We change Mary for this little 
woman as Flora’s lady-in-waiting, when she and her husband 
go out yachting and shooting.” 

“Flora and her husband! There’s a marvellous sound! 
Where are they?” 

“They are staying at Eccleswood Castle,” said Ethel; “and 
Mary with them. They would have been at home to receive 
you, but your note yesterday took us all by surprise. Norman 
is away too, at a College meeting.” 

“And Margaret—my Margaret! Does not she come down- 
stairs?” 

“Ah! poor dear,” said Dr, May, “she has not been in this 
toom since that sultry day in July.” 

“The eighteenth,” said Richard; the precision of the date 
marking but too well the consciousness that it was an epoch. 

“We can keep her quieter up-stairs,” said Dr. May; “but 
you must not see her to-night. She will enjoy you very much 
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to-morrow; but excitement at night always does her harm, so 
we put her to bed, and told her to think about no one.” 

Mrs. Arnott looked at him as if longing, but dreading, to 
ask further, and allowed her nephew and niece to seat her at 
the table, and attend to her wants, before she spoke again. 
“Then the babies.” 

“We don’t keep babies, Gertrude would tell you,” said 
Dr. May. “There are three great creatures, whom Ethel bar- 
barously ordered off to bed. Ethel is master here, you must 
know, Flora—we all mind what she says.” 

“O papa,” pleaded Ethel, distressed, “you know it was 
because I thought numbers might be oppressive.” 

“I never dispute,” said Dr. May. ‘We bow to a beneficial 
despotism, and never rebel, do we, Meta?” 

Seeing that Ethel took the imputation to heart, Meta re- 
joined. “You are making Mrs. Arnott think her the strong- 
minded woman of the family, who winds up the clock and cuts 
the bread.” 

“No; that she makes you do, when the boys are away.” 

“Of course,” said Ethel, “I can’t be vituperated about 
hunches of bread. I have quite enough to bear on the score 
of tea.” 

“Your tea is very good,” said Richard. 

“See how they propitiate her,” maliciously observed the 
Doctor. 

“Not at all; it is Richard standing up for his pupil,” said 
Ethel. It is all very well now, with people who know the 
capacities of mortal tea; but the boys expect it to last from 
seven o’clock to ten, through an unlimited number of cups, till 
I have announced that a teapot must be carved on my tomb- 
stone, with an epitaph, ‘Died of unreasonable requirements.’ ” 

Mrs. Arnott looked from one to the other, amused, obser- 
vant, and perceiving that they were all under that form of 
shyness, which brings up family wit to hide embarrassment or 
emotion. 

“Is Harry one of these unreasonable boys?” she asked. 
“My dear Harry—I presume Ethel has not sent him to bed. 
Is there any hope of my seeing him?” 
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“Great hope,” said Dr. May. “He has been in the Baltic 
fleet, a pretty little summer trip, from which we expect him to 
return any day. My old Lion! I am glad you had him for a 
little while, Flora.” 

“Dear fellow! his only fault was being homesick, and 
making me catch the infection.” 

“I am glad you did not put off your coming,” said Dr. May, 
gravely. 

“You are in time for the Consecration,” said Richard. 

“Ah! Cocksmoor! When will it take place?” 

“On St. Andrew’s day. It is St. Andrew’s Church, and the 
Bishop fixed the day, otherwise it is a disappointment that 
Hector cannot be present.” 

“Hector?” 

“Hector Ernescliffe—poor Alan’s brother, whom we don’t 
well know from ourselves.” 

“And you are Curate, Ritchie?” said his aunt, “if I may 
still call you'so. You are nota bit altered from the mouse you 
used to be.” 

“Church mouse to Cocksmoor,” said Dr. May, “nearly as 
poor. We are to invest his patrimony in a parsonage, as soon 
as our architect in ordinary can find time for it. Spencer—you 
remember him?” 

“I remember how you and he used to be inseparable! And 
he has settled down, at last, by your side?” 

“The two old Doctors hope to bolster each other up till 
Mr. Tom comes down with modern science in full force. That 
boy will do great things—he has as clear a head as I ever 
knew.” 

“And more—” said Ethel. 

“ Aye, as sound a heart. I must find you his tutor’s letter, 
Flora. They have had a row in his tutor’s house at Eton, and 
our boys made a gallant stand for the right, Tom especially, 
guarding the little fellows, in a way that does one good to 
hear of.” 

“<I must express my strong sense of gratitude for his truth, 
.uprightness, and moral courage,’ ” quoted Meta. 
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“Ah, ha! you have learnt it by heart! I know you copied 
it out for Norman, who has the best right to rejoice.” 

“You have a set of children to be proud of, Richard!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Arnott. 

“To be surprised at—to be thankful for,” said Dr. May, 
almost inarticulately. 

To see her father so happy with Mrs. Arnott necessarily 
drew Ethel’s heart towards her; and, when they had bidden 
him good night, the aunt instantly assumed a caressing con- 
fidence towards Ethel, particularly comfortable to one con- 
sciously backward and awkward, and making her feel as in- 
timate as if the whole space of her rational life had not elapsed 
since their last meeting. 

“Must you go, my dear?” said her aunt, detaining her over 
her fire. “I can’t tell how to spare you. I want to hear of your 
dear father. He looks aged and thin, Ethel, and yet that 
sweet expression is the same as ever. Is he very anxious about 
poor Margaret?” 

“Not exactly anxious,” said Ethel, mournfully—“there is 
not much room for that.” 

“My dear Ethel—you don’t mean?—I thought—” 

“I suppose we ought to have written more fully,” said Ethel, 
“but it has been very gradual, and we never say it to ourselves. 
She is as bright, and happy, and comfortableas ever, in general, 
and, perhaps, may be so for a long time yet, but each attack 
weakens her.” 

“What kind of attack?” 


“Faintness—sinking. It is suspended action of the heart. 
The injury to the spine deranged the system, and then the long 
suspense, and the shock— It is not one thing more than an- 
other, but it must go on. Dr. Spencer will tell you. You 
won’t ask papa much about it?” 

“No, indeed. And he bears it—” 

“He bears everything. Strength comes up out of his great 
lovingness. But, oh! I sometimes long that he may never have 
any more sorrows.” r 
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“My poor child!” said Mrs, Arnott, putting her arm round 
her niece’s waist. 

Ethel rested her head on her shoulder. “Aunt Flora! aunt 
Flora! If any words could tell what Margaret has been ever 
since we were left. O, don’t make me talk or think of ourselves 
without her. It is wrong to wish. And when you see her, that 
dear face of hers will make you happy in the present. Then,” 
added Ethel, not able to leave off with such a subject, “you 
have our Norman to see.” 

“Ah! Norman’s project is too delightful to us; but I fear 
what it may be to your father.” 

“He gives dear Norman, as his most precious gift, the 
flower and pride of us all.” 

“But, Ethel, I am quite frightened at Miss Rivers’s looks. 
Is it possible that—” 

“Aunt Flora,” broke in Ethel, “don’t say a word against it, 
The choicest goods wear the best; and whatever woman can do, 
Meta Rivers can. Norman is a great tall fellow, as clever as 
possible, but perfectly feckless. 1f you had him there alone, he 
would be a bee without a queen—” 

“Well, but—” 

“Listen,” continued Ethel. “Meta is a concentration of 
spirit and energy, delights in practical matters, is twice the 
housewife Iam, and does all like an accomplishment. Between 
them, they will make a noble missionary—” 

“But she looks—” 

“Hush,” continued the niece. “ You will think me domineer- 
ing; but please don’t give any judgment without seeing; for 
they look to you as an arbitrator, and casual words will weigh.” 

“Thank you, Ethel; perhaps you are right. When does he 
think of coming out?” 

“When he is ordained—some time next year.” 

“Does she live with you?” 

“I suppose she lives with Flora; but we always manage to 
get her when Norman is at home.” 

“You have told me nothing of Flora or Mary.” 

“I have little real to tell. Good old Mary! I dare say 
Harry talked to you plentifully of her. She is a—a nice old 
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darling,” said Ethel, fondly. “We want her again very much, 
and did not quite bargain for the succession of smart visits that 
she has been paying.” 

“With Flora?” 

“Yes. Unluckily George Rivers has taken an aversion to 
the Grange, and I have not seen Flora this whole year.” 

Ethel stopped short, and said that she must not keep Mar- 
garet expecting her. Perhaps her aunt guessed that she had 
touched the true chord of anxiety. 

The morning brought a cheering account of Margaret; and 
Mrs. Arnott was to see her directly after breakfast. In the 
meantime, the firm limbs, blue eyes, and rosy face of Gertrude 
seemed a fair representation of the little bridesmaid, whom she 
remembered. 

A very different niece did she find up-stairs, though the 
smiling, overflowing eyes, and the fond, eager look of re- 
cognition, as if asking to be taken to her bosom, had in them 
all the familiarity of old tenderness. “Auntie! dear auntie! 
that you should have come back to me again!” 

Mrs. Arnott fondly caressed her, but could not speak at 
first, for even her conversation with Ethel had not prepared her 
for so wasted, and broken an appearance. Dr. May spoke 
briskly of Margaret’s having behaved very well, and slept like 
a good child, told Margaret where he had to go that morning, 
and pointed out to Mrs. Arnott some relics of herself still re- 
maining; but the nervous tremulousness of manner did not 
much comfort her, although Margaret answered cheerfully. 
Nothing was so effectual in composing the aunt, as Aubrey’s 
coming headlong in to announce the gig, and to display to 
Margaret his last design for a Cathedral—drawing plans being 
just now his favourite sport. 

“Architecture is all our rage at present,” said Margaret, as 
her father hurried away. 

“T am so glad to have come in for the Consecration!” said 
Mrs. Arnott, following her niece’s lead. “Is that a model of 
the Church?” 

“Oh! yes,” cried Margaret, lighting up. “Richard made 
it for me.” 
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“May I show it to aunt Flora?” said Aubrey. 

“Bring it here, if you can lift it,” said Margaret; and, aunt 
Flora helping, the great cumbersome thing was placed beside 
her, whilst she smiled and welcomed it like a child, and began 
an eager exhibition. Was it not a beautiful little pierced 
spire?—that was an extravagance of Dr. Spencer’s own. Papa 
said he could not ask Captain Gordon to sanction it—the model 
did it no justice, but it was so very beautiful in the rich creamy 
stone rising up on the moor, and the blue sky looking through, 
and it caught the sunset lights so beautifully. So animated was 
her description, that Mrs. Arnott could not help asking, “ Why, 
my dear, when have you seen it?” 

“Never,” said Margaret, with her sweet smile. “I have 
never seen Cocksmoor; but Dr. Spencer and Meta are always 
sketching it for me, and Ethel would not let an effect pass 
without telling me. I shall hear how it strikes you next.” 

“I hope to see it by-and-by. What a comfortable deep 
porch! If we could build such Churches in the Colonies, Mar- 
garet!” 

“See what little Meta will do for you! Yes, we had the 
porch deep for a shelter—that is copied from the west-door of 
the Minster, and is it not a fine high-pitched roof? John Taylor, 
who is to be clerk, could not understand its being open; he said, 
when he saw the timbers, that a man and his family might live 
up among them. They are noble oak beams; we would not have 
any sham—here Aubrey, take off the roof, and auntie will see 
‘the shape.” 

“Like the ribs of a ship,” explained Aubrey, unconscious 
that the meaning was deeper than his sister could express, and 
he continued: “Such fine oak beams! I rode with Mr. Spencer 
one day last year to choose them. It is a two-aisled Church, 
you see, that a third may be added.” 

__ Ethel came up as Aubrey began to absorb the conversation. 
“Lessons, Aubrey,” she said. “So, Margaret, you are over 
your dear model?” 

“Not forestalling you too much I hope, Ethel, dear,” said 
Margaret; “as you will show her the Church itself.” 
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“You have the best right,” said Ethel; “but come, Aubrey, 
we must not dawdle.” 

“I will show you the stones I laid myself, aunt Flora,” said 
Aubrey, running off without much reluctance. 

“Ethel has him in excellent order,” said Mrs. Arnott. 

“That she has; she brings him on beautifully, and makes 
him enjoy it. She teaches him arithmetic in some wonderful 
scientific way that nobody can understand but Norman, and he 
not the details; but he says it is all coming right, and will make 
him a capital mathematical scholar, though he cannot add up 
pounds shillings and pence. 

“I expected to be struck with Ethel,” said Mrs. Arnott; 
“ and— » 

“Well,” said Margaret, waiting. 

“Yes, she does exceed my expectations. There is some- 
thing curiously winning in that quaint, quick, decisive manner 
of hers. There is so much soul in the least thing she does, as 
if she could not be indifferent for a moment.” 

“Exactly —exactly so,” said Margaret, delighted. “It is 
really doing everything with all her might. Little, simple, 
everyday matters did not come naturally to her as to other 
people, and the having had to make them duties has taught 
her to do them with that earnest manner, as if there were a 
right and wrong to her in each little mechanical household 
office.” 

“Harry described her to me thus,” said Mrs. Arnott, smil- 
ing: “‘As to Ethel, she is an odd fish; but Cocksmoor will 
make a woman of her after all.’ ” 

“ Quite true!” cried Margaret. “I should not have thought 
Harry had so much discernment in those days. Cocksmoor gave 
the stimulus, and made Ethel what she is. Look there—over 
the mantel-piece, are the designs for the painted glass, all gifts, 
except the East window. That one of St. Andrew introducing 
the lad with the loaves and fishes is Ethel’s window. It is the 
produce of the hoard she began this time seven years, when 
she had but one sovereign in the world. She kept steadily on 
with it, spending nothing on herself that she could avoid, al- 
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ways intending it for the Church, and it was just enough to pay 
for this window.” 

“Most suitable,” said Mrs. Arnott. 

“Yes; Mr. Wilmot and I persuaded her into it; but I do not 
think she would have allowed it, if she had seen the application 
we made of it—the gift of her girlhood blessed and extended. 
Dear King Etheldred, it is the only time I ever cheated her.” 

“This is a beautiful east window. And this little one— 
St. Margaret I see.” 

“ Ah! papa would not be denied choosing that for his sub- 
ject. We reproached him with legendary saints, and over- 
whelmed him with antiquarianism, to show that the Margaret 
of the dragon was not the Margaret of the daisy; but he would 
have it; and said we might thank him for not setting his heart 
on St. Etheldreda.” 

“This one?” 

“That is mine,” said Margaret, very low; and her aunt ab- 
stained from remark, though unable to look, without tears, at 
the ship of the Apostles, the calming of the storm, and the 
scroll, with the verse— 


“ He bringeth them unto the haven where they would be.” 


Beneath were the initials, “A.H.E.,” and the date of the year, 
the only memorials of the founder. 

Margaret next drew attention to St. Andrew with his Cross 
—Meta’s gift. “And, besides,” she said, “George Rivers made 
us a beautiful present, which Meta hunted up. Old Mr. Rivers, 
knowing no better, once bought all the beautiful carved fittings 
of a Chapel in France, meaning to fit up a library with them; 
but, happily, he never did, and a happy notion came into 
Meta’s head, so she found them out, and Dr. Spencer has 
adapted them, and set them all to rights; and they are most 
exquisite. You never saw such foliage.” 

Thus Margaret proceeded with the description of everything 
in the Church, and all the little adventures of the building, as 
if she could not turn away from the subject; and her aunt 
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listened and wondered, and, when called away, that Margaret 
might rest before nurse came to dress her, she expressed her 
wonder to Meta. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “it is her chief occupation and in- 
terest. I do not mean that she has not always her own dear 
full sympathy for everyone’s concerns, but Cocksmoor is her 
concern, almost more than even Ethel’s. I think she could 
chronicle every stage in the building better than Dr. Spencer 
himself, and it is her daily delight to hear his histories of his 
progress. And not only with the Church but the people; she 
knows all about every family; Richard and Ethel tell her all 
their news; she talks over the school with the mistress every 
Sunday, and you cannot think what a feeling there is for her 
at Cocksmoor. A kind message from Miss May has an effect 
that the active workers cannot always produce.” 

Mrs. Arnott saw that Meta was right, when, in the after- 
noon, she walked, with her nieces, to see Cocksmoor. It was 
not a desolate sight as in old times, for the fair edifice, rising 
on the slope, gave an air of protection to the cottages, which 
seemed now to have a centre of unity, instead of lying forlorn 
and scattered. Nor were they as wretched in themselves, for 
the impulse of civilization had caused windows to be mended 
and railings to be tidied, and Richard promoted, to the utmost, 
cottage gardening, so that, though there was an air of poverty, 
there was no longer an appearance of reckless destitution and 
hopeless neglect. 

In the cottages, Mrs. Taylor had not entirely ceased to 
speak with a piteous voice, even though she told of the well- 
doing of her girls at service; but Granny Hall’s merry content 
had in it something now of principle, and Sam had married a 
young Fordholm wife, who promised to be a pattern for 
Cocksmoor. Everyone asked after Miss May, with a tender- 
ness and affection that Mrs. Arnott well appreciated; and when 
they went into the large fresh school, where Richard was 
hearing a class, Cherry Elwood looked quite cheered and en- 
livened by hearing that she had been able to enjoy seeing her 
aunt. Mrs. Arnott was set to enlighten the children about 
the little brown girls whom she was wont to teach, and came 
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away with a more brilliant impression of their intelligence than 
she might have had, if she had not come to them fresh from 
the Antipodes. 

She had to tell Margaret all her impressions on her return, 
and very pretty smiles repaid her commendations. She under- 
stood better the constant dwelling on the subject, as she per- 
ceived how little capable Margaret was of any employment. 
The book, the writing materials, and work-basket were indeed 
placed by her side, but very seldom did the feeble fingers 
engage in any of the occupations once so familiar—now and 
then a pencilled note would be sent to Flora, or to Hector 
Ernescliffe, or a few stitches be set in her work, or a page or 
two turned of a book, but she was far more often perfectly still, 
living, assuredly in no ordinary sphere of human life, but never 
otherwise than cheerful, and open to the various tidings and 
interests which, as Ethel had formerly said, shifted before her 
like scenes in a magic lantern, and, perhaps, with less of sub- 
stance than in those earlier days, when her work among them 
was not yet done, and she was not, as it were, set aside from 
them. They were now little more than shadows reflected from 
the world whence she was passing. 

Yet her home was not sad. When Dr. Spencer came in the 
evening, and old Edinburgh stories were discussed, Dr. May 
talked with spirit, and laughed with the merry note that Mrs. 
Arnott so well remembered, and Meta Rivers chimed in with 
her gay, saucy repartees, nor, though Richard was always 
silent, and Ethel’s brow seemed to bear a weight of thought, 
did it seem as if their spirits were depressed; while there was 
certainly no restraint on the glee of Blanche, Aubrey, and Ger- 
trude, who were running into Margaret’s room, and making as 
much noise there as they chose. 

Mrs. Arnott was at home with the whole family from the 
first, and in everyone’s confidence; but what she enjoyed above 
all was, the sitting in Margaret’s room in the morning, when 
there was no danger of interruption, the three children being 
all safe captives to their lessons, and Meta, in Richard’s work- 
shop, illuminating texts on zinc scrolls for the Church. ; 
Margaret came out more in these interviews. It had been’ 
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akind of shyness that made her talk so exclusively of the 
Church at the first meeting; she had now felt her way, and 
knew again—and realized—the same kind aunt with whom she 
had parted in her childhood, and now far dearer, since she 
herself was better able to appreciate her, and with a certain 
resemblance to her mother, that was unspeakably precious and 
soothing to one deprived, as Margaret had been, at the com- 
mencement of her illness and anxiety. 

She could hardly see her aunt come near her, without 
thanking her for having come home, and saying how every 
time she awoke, it was with the sense that something was com- 
fortable, then remembering it was aunt Flora’s being in the 
house. She seemed to have a feeling, as if telling everything 
to her aunt were like rendering up her account to her mother, 
and, at different times, she related the whole, looking back 
on the various decisions she had had to make or to influence, 
and reviewing her own judgments, though often with self- 
blame, not with acuteness of distress, but rather with a humble 
trust in the Infinite Mercy that would atone for all shortcom- 
ings and infirmities, truly sorrowed for. 

On the whole it was a peaceful and grateful retrospect; the 
brothers all doing so well in their several ways, and such a 
comfort to their father. Tom, concerning whom she had made 
the greatest mistake, might be looked upon as rescued by Nor- 
man. Aubrey, Margaret said, smiling, was Ethel’s child, and 
had long been off her mind; Hector, to her quite a brother, 
would miss her almost more than her own brothers, but good 
honest fellow, he had a home here; “and,” whispered Marga- 
ret, smiling and glowing a little, “don’t tell anyone, for it is a 
secret of secrets. Hector told me one evening that, if he could 
be very steady, he hoped he might yet have Blanche at Maple- 
wood. Poor little White Mayflower, it won’t be for want of 
liking on her part, and she so blushes and watches when Hec- 
tor comes near, that I sometimes think he may have said some- 
thing like it to her.” 

Mrs. Arnott gave no opinion on the plan for Norman and 
Meta; but Margaret, however, took all for granted, and ex- 
pressed warm hopes for their sakes, that they would go out 
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with Mrs. Arnott; then, when the suggestion seemed to 
astonish her aunt, who thought they were waiting for his Ordi- 
nation, she said, “ The fact is, that he would like to be or- 
dained where he is to work; but I believe they do not like to 
say anything about the wedding, because of me. Now, of all 
persons, I must chiefly rejoice in what may help to teach in 
those islands. I cannot bear to be a hindrance. Whatever 
happens, Aunt Flora, will you take care that they know this?” 

As to her father, Margaret was at rest. He had much more 
calmness than when he was more new to grief, and could bear 
far more patiently and hopefully than at first. He lived more 
on his affections above, and much as he loved those below, he 
did not rest in them as once, and could better afford to have 
them removed. “Besides,” said Margaret, serenely, “‘it has 
been good for him to have been gradually weaned from de- 
pending on me, so that it is Ethel who is really necessary to 
him.” 

For herself, Margaret was perfectly content and happy. 
She knew the temptation of her character had been to be the 
ruler and manager of everything, and she saw it had been well 
for her to have been thus assigned the part of Mary, rather 
than of Martha. She remembered with thankful joy the en- 
gagement with Alan Ernescliffe, and though she still wore 
tokens of mourning for him, it was with a kind of pleasure in 
them. There had been so little promise of happiness from the 
first, that there was far more peace in thinking of him as sink- 
ing into rest in Harry’s arms, than as returning to grieve over 
her decline; and that last gift of his, the Church, had afforded 
her continual delight, and above all other earthly pursuits, 
smoothed away the languor and weariness of disease, as she 
slowly sank to join him. Now that her aunt had come to bring 
back a sunbeam of her childhood, Margaret declared that she 
had no more grief or care, except one, and that a very deep 
and sad one—namely, poor Flora. 

Mrs. Arnott had at first been inclined to fear that her god- 
daughter was neglecting her own family, since she had not 
been at home this whole year, but the slightest betrayal of this 
suspicion roused Margaret to an eager defence. She had not 
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a doubt that Flora would gladly have been with her, but she 
believed that she was not acting by her own choice, or more 
truly, that her husband was so devoted to her, that she felt the 
more bound to follow his slightest wishes, however contrary to 
her own. The season had been spent in the same whirl that 
had, last year, been almost beyond human power, even when 
stimulated by enjoyment and success; and now, when her spirits 
were lowered, and her health weakened, Meta had watched 
and trembled for her, though never able to obtain an avowal 
that it was an overstrain, and while treated most affectionately, 
never admitted within her barrier of reserve. 

“If I could see poor Flora comforted, or if even she would 
only let me enter into her troubles,” Margaret said, sighing, 
“TI should be content.” 

The Consecration day came near, and the travellers began 
to return. Meta was in a state of restlessness, which in her was 
very pretty, under the disguise of a great desire to be useful. 
She fluttered about the house, visited Margaret, played with 
Gertrude, set the drawing-room ornaments to rights—a task 
which Ethel was very glad to depute to her, and made a great 
many expeditions into the garden to put together autumn nose- 
gays for the vases—finally discovering that Ethel’s poticho- 
manie vases on the staircase window, must have some red and 
brown leaves. 

She did not come back quite so soon with them, and Mrs. 
Arnott, slyly looking out of window, reported, “Ha! he is come 
then! At least, I see the little thing has found—” 

“Something extremely unlike itself,” said Dr. May, laughing. 

“Something I could easily set down as a student at Edin- 
burgh, thirty years ago. That’s the very smile! I remember 
dear Maggie being more angry than I ever saw her before, 
because Mr. Fleet said that you smiled to show your white 
teeth.” 

“That is the best shadow of Maggie I ever saw,” said Dr. 
May. “She has taught the lad to smile. That is what I calla 
pretty sight!” 

“Come, Richard, it is a shame for old folks like us to stand 
spying them!” 
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“They care very little for me,” said Dr. May, “but I shall 
have them in. Cold winds blowing about that little head! Ah! 
here they are. Fine leaves you gather, Miss! Very red and 
brown.” 

Meta rather liked, than otherwise, those pretty teazings of 
Dr. May, but they always made Norman colour extremely, and 
he parried them by announcing news. “No, not the Bucephalus, 
a marriage in high life, a relation.” 

“Not poor Mary!” cried Ethel. 

“Mary! what could make you think of her?” 

“ As a hen thinks of her ducklings when they go into waters 
beyond her ken,” said Ethel. ‘Well, as long as it not Mary, 
I don’t care!” 

“High life!” repeated Meta. “O, it can be only Agatha 
Langdale.” 

“There’s only Lord Cosham further to guess,” said Ethel. 

“Eh! why not young Ogilvie!” said Dr. May. “I am right, 
Isee. Well, who is the lady?” 

“A Miss Dunbar—a nice girl that I met at Glenbracken. 
Her property fits in with theirs, and I believe his father has been 
wishing it for a long time.” 

“It does not sound too romantic,” said Meta. 

“He writes as if he had the sense of having been extremely 
dutiful,” said Norman. 

“No doubt, thinking it needful in addressing a namesake, 
who has had an eye to the main chance,” said the Doctor. 
“Don’t throw stones, young people.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Meta; “he did not look as if he would 
go and do such a stupid thing as that!” 

“Probably, it is anything but a stupid thing,” said Dr. May. 

“You are using him very ill among you,” said Norman, 
eagerly. “I believe her to be excellent in every way; he has 
known her from childhood; he writes as if he were perfectly 
‘contented, and saw every chance of happiness.” 

“None the less for having followed his father’s wishes 
“a am glad he did,” said Ethel, coming to her brother’s 
side. 

“I dare say you are right,” was Meta’s answer; “but I am 
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disappointed in him. He always promised to come and stay 
with you, and made such friends at Oxford, and he never 
came.” 

“I fancy there was a good deal to hinder him,” said Nor- 
man; and, as Mrs. Arnott proceeded to inquiries after the 
Ogilvies in general, the Master of Glenbracken was allowed to 
drop. 

Meta, however, renewed the subject when walking to the 
Minster that evening with Norman. 

“You may defend Mr. Ogilvie, Norman, but it is not what I 
should have expected from him. Why did he make promises, 
and then neglect his relations?” 

“I believe that conscientiously he did not dare to come,” 
said Norman. “I! know that he was greatly struck with Ethel 
at the time of the Commemoration, and therefore I could never 
again press him to come here.” 

“O Norman, you hard-hearted monster! What a bad con- 
ductor!” 

“I did not wish to be a conductor,” said Norman. “If you 
had seen Glenbracken and the old people, you would perceive 
that it would not have been suitable on our part to promote 
anything of the kind.” 

“Would they have been so violent?” 

“Not violent, but it would have been a severe struggle. 
They are good, kind people, but with strong prejudices; and 
though I have no doubt they would have yielded to steady at- 
tachment on their son’s part, and such conduct as Ethel’s 
would have been, I could not lead in that direction.” 

“Ts that pride, Norman?” 

“T hope not.” 

“It is doing by others as you were doing by yourse!f;” half- 
whispered Meta; “but, after all, if he had no constancy, Ethel 
had an escape.” 

“T was afraid that she had been rather touched, but I am 
glad to find myself mistaken.” 

“Tf you thought so, how could you make such a public an- 
nouncement?” 

He laughed. “I had made myself so nervous as to the 
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effect, that, in desperation, I took her own way, and came out 
at once with it as unconsciously as I could.” 

“Very naturally you acted unconsciousness! It was better 
than insulting her by seeming to condole. Not that I do, 
though, for she deserves more steadiness than he has shown! 
If a man could appreciate her at all, I should have thought that 
it would have been once and for ever.” 

“Remember, he had barely known her a fortnight, and pro- 
bably had no reason to believe thathe had made any impression 
on her. He knew how such an attachment would grieve his 
parents, and, surely, he was acting dutifully, and with self- 
denial and consideration, in not putting himself in the way of 
being further attracted.” 

“Umph! You make a good defence, Norman, but I cannot 
forgive him for marrying somebody else, who cannot be Ethel’s 
equal.” 

“She is a good little girl; he will form her, and be very 
happy; perhaps more so than with a great soul and strong 
nature, like Ethel’s.” 

“Only he is a canny Scot, and not a Dr. Spencer!” 

“Too short acquaintance! besides, there were the parents. 
Moreover, what would become of home without Ethel?” 

“ The unanswerable argument to make one contented,” said 
Meta. “And, certainly, to be wife to a Member of Parliament, 
is not so very delightful that one would covet it for her.” 

“ Any more than she does for herself.” 

Norman was right in his view of his friend’s motives, as well 
as of Ethel’s present feelings. If there had ever been any dis- 
appointment about Norman Ogilvie, it had long since faded 
away. She had never given away the depths of her heart, 
though the upper surface had been stirred. All had long sub- 
sided, and she could think freely of him as an agreeable cousin, 
in whose brilliant public career she should always be interested, 
without either a wish to partake it, or a sense of injury or 
neglect. She had her vocation, in her father, Margaret, the 
children, home and Cocksmoor; her mind and affections were 
occupied, and she never thought of wishing herself elsewhere. 
The new Church and the expected return of her sisters, en- 
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grossed many more of her thoughts than did anything relating 
to Glenbracken. 

She could not bear to talk of Flora, though almost as uneasy 
as was Margaret; and not able to lay aside misgivings, lest 
even her good simple Mary might have had her head turned 
by gaiety. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rivers arrived on the Saturday before the 
Tuesday fixed for the Consecration, and stopped on their way, 
that they might see Margaret, deposit Mary, and resume Meta. 

It was a short visit, and all that Ethel could discover was, 
that Flora was looking very ill, no longer able to conceal the 
worn and fagged expression of her countenance, and evidently 
dreadfully shocked by the sight of the havoc made by disease 
on Margaret’s frame. Yet she talked with composure of in- 
different subjects—the yacht, the visits, the Bucephalus, the 
Church, and the arrangements for St. Andrew’s day, She 
owned herself overworked, and in need of rest, and, as she was 
not well enough to venture on being present at the Consecra- 
tion, she undertook to spend the day with Margaret, thus 
setting the others at liberty. This settled, she took her leave, 
for the journey had fatigued her greatly. 

During the short visit, Mary had moved and spoken so 
quietly, and looked so well-dressed, and young-lady-like, that, 
in spite of her comfortable plump cheeks, Ethel felt quite 
afraid! 

But the instant the carriage had driven off, there was a 
skipping, a hugging, a screaming, “Oh, it is so nice to be at 
home again!”—and Ethel knew she had her own Mary. It 
was only a much better looking and more mannerly Mary, in 
the full bloom of seventeen, open and honest-faced, her pro- 
fuse light hair prettily disposed, her hands and arms more 
civilized, and her powers of conversation and self-possession 
developed. Mary-like were her caresses of Gertrude, Mary-like 
her inquiries for Cocksmoor, Mary-like her insisting on bring- 
ing her boxes into Margaret’s room, her exulting exhibition of 
all the pretty things that Flora and George had given to her, 
and the still more joyous bestowal of presents upon everybody. 

Her tastes were not a whit altered, nor her simplicity 
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diminished. If she was pleased by joining a large dinner-party, 
her satisfaction was in the amusement of seeing well-dressed 
people, and a grand table; her knowledge of the world only 
reached to pronouncing everything unlike home, “so funny ;” 
she had relished most freshly and innocently every pleasure 
that she could understand, she had learnt every variety of fancy 
work to teach Blanche and Miss Bracy, had been the delight of 
every school-room and nursery, had struck up numberless 
eternal friendships and correspondences with girls younger 
and shyer than herself, and her chief vexations seemed to have 
been first, that Flora insisted on her being called Miss May, 
secondly, that all her delights could not be shared by everyone 
at home, and thirdly, that poor Flora could not bear to look at 
little children. 

Grievous complaints were preferred by the dwellers in the 
attics the next morning, that Mary and Blanche had talked to 
an unmentionable hour of the night; but, on the whole, Blanche 
was rather doubtful whether Mary had made the most of her 
opportunities of observation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“Behold, with pearls they glittering stand, 
Thy peaceful gates to all expand, 
By grace and strength divinely shed, 
Each mortal, thither may be led; 
Who, kindled by Christ’s love will dare 
All earthly sufferings now to bear. 


By many a salutary stroke, 
By many a weary blow, that broke, 
Or polished, with a workman's skill, 
The stones that form that glorious pile; 
They all are fitly framed to lie 
In their appointed place on high.” 
ANCIENT HYMN FOR THE DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


THE thirtieth of November dawned with the grave bright- 
ness of an autumn day, as the sun slowly mounted from the 
golden east, drinking up the mists that rose tardily, leaving the 
grass thickly bedewed. 

The bells of Stoneborough Minster were ringing gladsome 
peals, and the sunshine had newly touched the lime trees 
whose last bright yellow leaves were gently floating down, as 
the carriage, from the Grange, drew up at Dr. May’s door. 

Norman opened it, to claim Meta at once for the walk; Mrs. 
Arnott and Mary had gone on to assist Richard in his final ar- 
rangements, but even before Cocksmoor, with Ethel, was now 
the care of Margaret; and she had waited with her father to 
keep all bustle from her roém, and to commit her into the 
charge of Flora and of nurse. Ethel seemed quite unwilling to 
go. There was that strange oppressed feeling on her as if the 
attainment of her wishes were joy too great to be real—as if 
she would fain hold off from it at the climax, and linger with 
the sister who had shared all with her, and to whom that Church 
was even more than to herself. She came back, and back 
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again, with fresh injunctions, sometimes forgetting the very 
purpose of her return, as if it had been only an excuse for look- 
ing at Margaret’s countenance, and drinking in her sympathy 
from her face; but she was to go in George’s carriage, and he 
was not a man to allow of loitering. He became so impatient 
of Ethel’s delays, that she perceived that he could bear them 
no longer, gave her final kiss, and whispered, “In spirit with 
us!” then ran down and was seized on by George, who had al- 
ready packed in the children and Miss Bracy, and was whirled 
away. 

“Flora dear,” said Margaret, “do you dislike having the 
window opened?” 

Flora threw it up, protesting, in reply to her sister’s scruples, 
that she liked the air. “You always spoilt me,” said Margaret, 
fondly. ‘Come and lie down by me. It is very nice to have 
you here,” she added, as Flora complied; and she took her 
hand and fondled it. “It is like the old times to have you here 
taking care of me.” 

“Very unlike them in some ways,” said Flora. 

“Tt has been a great renewal of still older times,” said Mar- 
garet, “to have aunt Flora here. I hope you will get to know 
her, Flora, it is so like having mamma here,” and she looked 
in her sister’s face as she spoke. 

Flora did not reply, but she lay quite still, as if there were 
a charm in the perfect rest of being alone with Margaret, mak- 
ing no effort, and being able to be silent. Time passed on, 
how long they knew not, but, suddenly, a thrill shot through 
Margaret’s frame; she raised her hand and lifted her head, 
with an eager “Hark!” 

Flora could hear nothing. 

“The bells—his bells!” said Margaret, all one radiant look 
of listening, as Flora opened the Window further, and the breeze 
wafted in the chime, softened by distance. The carnation 
tinted those thin white cheeks, eyes and smile beamed with 
joy, and uplifted finger and parted lips seemed marking every 
note of the cadence. 

It ceased. “Alan! Alan!” said she. “It is enough! Iam 
ready!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The somewhat alarmed look on Flora’s face recalled her, 
and, smiling, she held out her hand for the Consecration books, 
saying, “Let us follow the service. It will be best for us both.” 


Slowly, softly, and rather monotonously, Flora read on, till 
she had come more than half through the first Lesson. Her 
voice grew husky, and she sometimes paused as if she could 
not easily proceed. Margaret begged her to stop, but she 
would not cease, and went on reading, though almost whisper- 
| ing, till she came to, “If they return to Thee with all their 
heart and with all their soul in the land of their captivity, whither 

they have carried them captives, and pray toward their land, 
which Thou gavest unto their fathers, and toward the City 
which Thou hast chosen, and toward the House which I have 
built for Thy Name; then hear Thou from the Heavens, even 
from Thy dwelling-place—” 

Flora could go no further; she strove, but one of her tear- 
less sobs cut her short. She turned her face aside, and, as 
Margaret began to say something tender, she exclaimed, with 
low, hasty utterance, “Margaret! Margaret! pray for me! for 
it is a hard captivity, and my heart is very, very sore. Oh! 
pray for me, that it may all be forgiven me—and that I may see 
my child again!” 

“My Flora; my own poor, dear Flora! do I not pray? Oh! 
look up, look up. Think how He loves you. If I love you so 
much, how much more does not He? Come near me, Flora. 
Be patient, and I know peace will come!” 

The words had burst from Flora uncontrollably. She was 
aware, the next instant, that she had given way to harmful 

d agitation, and, resuming her quiescence, partly by her own will, 
partly from the soothing effect of Margaret’s words and tone, 
she allowed herself to be drawn close to her sister, and hid 
her face in the pillow, while Margaret’s hands were folded over 
her, and words of blessing and prayer were whispered with a 
fervency that made them broken. 

. Ethel, meanwhile, stood between Aubrey and Gertrude, 
hardly able to believe it was not a dream, as she beheld the 
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procession enter the Aisle, and heard the Psalm that called on 
those doors to lift up their heads for Him who should enter. 
There was an almost bewildered feeling—could it indeed be 
true, as she followed the earlier part of the service, which set 
apart that building as a Temple for ever, separate from all 
common uses. She had imagined the scene so often that she 
could almost have supposed the present, one of her many 
imaginations; but, by-and-by, the strangeness passed off, and 
she was able to enter into, not merely to follow, the prayers, 
and to feel the deep thanksgiving that such had been the crown 
of her feeble efforts. Margaret was in her mind the whole time, 
woven, as it were, into every supplication and every note of 
praise; and when there came the intercession for those in sick- 
ness and suffering, flowing into the commemoration of those 
departed in faith and fear, Ethel’s spirit sunk for a moment-at 
the conviction, that soon Margaret, like him, whom all must 
bear in mind on that day, might be included in that thanks- 
giving; yet, as the service proceeded, leaving more and more 
of earth behind, and the voices joined with Angel and Arch- 
angel, Ethel could lose the present grief, and only retain the 
certainty that, come what might, there was joy and union amid 
those who sang that Hymn of praise. Never had Ethel been 
so happy—not in the sense of the finished work—no, she had 
lost all that, but in being more carried out of herself than ever 
she had been before, the free spirit of praise so bearing up her 
heart that the cry of Glory came from her with such an exulting 
gladness, as might surely be reckoned as one of those fore- 
tastes of our Everlasting Life, not often vouchsafed even to the 
faithful, and usually sent to prepare strength for what may be 
in store. j 

The blessing brought the sense of peace, which hung on 
her even while the sounds of movement began, and the con- 
gregation were emerging. As she came out, greetings, sen- 
tences of admiration of the Church, and of enquiry for her ab- 
sent sisters, were crowded upon her, as people moved towards 
the school, where a luncheon was provided for them, to pass 
away the interval until evening service. The half-dozen oldest 
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Cocksmoorites were, meantime, to have a dinner in the former 
school-room, at the Elwoods’ house, and Ethel was anxious to 
see that all was right there, so, while the rest of her party were 
doing civil things, she gave her arm to Cherry, whose limping 
walk showed her to be very tired. 


“Oh! Miss Ethel!” said Cherry, “it Miss May could only 
have been here!” 


“Her heart is,” said Ethel. 


“Well, ma’am, I believe it is. You would not think, ma’am, 
how all the children take heed to anything about her. If] only 
begin to say ‘Miss May told me—’ they are all like mice.” 


“She has done more for the real good of Cocksmoor than 
anyone else,” said Ethel. 

More might have been said, but they perceived that they 
were being overtaken by the body of Clergy, who had been 
unrobing in the vestry. Ethel hastened to retreat within Mrs. 
Elwood’s wicket gate, but she was arrested by Richard, and 
found herself being presented to the Bishop, and the Bishop 
shaking hands with her, and saying that he had much wished 
to be introduced to her. 

Of course, that was because she was her father’s daughter, 
and by way of something to say. She mentioned what was 
going on at the cottage, whereupon the Bishop wished to go in 
and see the old people; and, entering, they found the very 
comfortable-looking party just sitting down to roast-beef and 
goose. John Taylor, in a new black coat, on account of his 
Clerkship, presiding at one end, and Mr. Elwood at the other, 
and Dame Hall finding conversation for the whole assembly; 
while Blanche, Aubrey, Gertrude, the little Larkinses, and 
the Abbotstoke Wilmots were ready to act as waiters with in- 
finite delight. Not a whit daunted by the Bishop, who was 
much entertained by her merry manner, old Granny told him 
“she had never seen nothing like it since the Jubilee, when the 
Squire roasted an ox whole, and there wasn’t none of it fit to 
eat; and when her poor father got his head broken. Well, to 
be sure, who would have thought what would come of Sam’s 
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bringing in the young gentleman and lady to see her the day 
her back was so bad!” 

The Bishop said Grace, and left Granny to the goose, while 
he gave Ethel his arm, which she would have thought an unac- 
countable proceeding if she had not recollected that Richard 
might be considered as host, and that she was his eldest sister 
forthcoming. 

No sooner, however, had they come beyond the wicket than 
she saw her father speaking to Will Adams, and there was that 
in the air of both which made it no surprise when Dr. May 
came up, saying, “Ethel, I must carry you away;” and, in 
explanation to the Bishop, “my poor girl at home is not so 
well,” 

All was enquiry and sympathy, Ethel was frantic to be at 
home, and would have rushed off at once, if Richard had not 
held her fast, asking what good she would do by hurrying in, 
breathless and exhausted, so as to add to Floras fright and 
distress, the anxiety which was most upon their minds, since 
she had never before witnessed one of the seizures, that were 
only too ordinary matters in the eyes of the home party. No 
one but Dr. May and Ethel should go.. Richard undertook to 
tell the rest, and the gig making its appearance, Ethel felt 
that the peculiarly kind manner with which the Bishop pressed 
her hand, and gave them all good wishes, was like a continua- 
tion of his blessing to aid her, in her home scene of trial. 

Perhaps, it was well for her that her part in the Consecra- 
tion festivities should end here; at least so thought Mr. Wilmot, 
who, though very sorry for the cause, could not wish her to 
have been present at the luncheon. She had not thought of 
self hitherto, the Church was the gift of Alan and Margaret, 
the work of preparing the people belonged to all alike, and she 
did not guess that, in the sight of others, she was not the no- 
body that she believed herself. Her share in the work at 
Cocksmoor was pretty well known, and Dr. Hoxton could not 
allow a public occasion to pass without speeches, such as must 
either have been very painful, or very hurtful to her. The ab- 
sence of herself and her father, however, permitted a more free 
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utterance to the general feeling; and things were said, that did 
indeed made the rest of the family extremely hot and uncom- 
fortable, but which gave them extreme pleasure. Norman was 
obliged to spare Richard the answer, and said exactly what he 
ought, and so beautifully, that Meta could not find it in her 
heart, to echo the fervent wish, which he whispered as he sat 
down, that speechifying could be abolished by act of parlia- 
ment. 

Mrs. Arnott began to perceive that her nephew was some- 
thing to be proud of, and to understand how much was sacri- 
ficed, while George Rivers expressed his opinion to her that 
Norman would be a crack speaker in the House, and he hoped 
she would say everything to hinder his going out, for it was a 
regular shame to waste him on the niggers. 

Owing to George having constituted himself her squire, 
Mrs. Arnott had not arrived at an understanding of the state of 
affairs at home; but, as soon they rose up from luncheon, and 
she learnt the truth from Richard and Mary, nothing would 
hinder her from walking home at once to see whether she 
could be useful. Mary was easily persuaded to remain, for she 
was accustomed to Margaret’s having these attacks, and had 
always been kept out of her room the while, so she had little 
uneasiness to prevent her from being very happy, in receiving 
in her own simple, good-humoured way, all the attentions that 
lapsed upon her in the place of the elder sisters. 

“Cocksmoor really has a Church!” was note enough of joy 
for her, and no one could look at her round face without seeing 
perfect happiness. Moreover, when after evening service, the 
November mist turned into decided rain, she was as happy as 
a queen in her foresight, which had provided what seemed an 
unlimited supply of cloaks and umbrellas. She appeared to 
have an original genius for making the right people give a lift 
in their carriages to the distressed; and, regarding the Abbot- 
stoke britska as her own, packed in Mrs. Anderson and Fanny, 
in addition to all their own little ones, Meta thrusting Miss 
Bracy into the demi-corner destined for herself at the last 
minute, and, remaining with Mary, the only ladies obliged to 
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walk back to Stoneborough. So delighted were they “at the 
fun,” that it might have been thought the most charming of 
adventures, and they laughed all the more at the lack of um- 
brellas. They went to Mrs. Elwood’s, divested themselves of 
all possible finery, and tucked up the rest; Meta was rolled 
up from head to foot in a great old plaid shawl of Mrs. El- 
wood’s, and Mary had a cloak of Richard’s, the one took 
Norman’s arm, the other Dr. Spencer’s, and they trudged home 
through the darkness and the mud in the highest glee, quite 
sorry when the carriage met them half-way. 


It was the last mirth that they enjoyed for many weeks. 
When they reached home, a sense of self-reproach for their 
glee thrilled over them, when they found a sort of hush per- 
vading the drawing-room, and saw the faces of awe and con- 
sternation, worn by Blanche and George Rivers. 

“It was a much worse attack than usual, and it did not go 
off,” was all that Blanche knew, but her father had desired to 
be told when Dr. Spencer came home, and she went up with 
the tidings. 

This brought Flora down, looking dreadfully pale, and with 
her voice sunk away as it had been when she lost her child. 
Her husband started up, exclaiming at her aspect; she let hin 
support her to the sofa, and gave the few particulars. Margaret 
had been as placid and comfortable as usual, till nurse came 
to dress her, but the first move had brought on the faintness 
and loss of breath. It did not yield to remedies, and she had 
neither looked nor spoken since, only moaned. Flora thought 
her father much alarmed; and then, after an interval, she be- 
gan to entreat that they might stay there, sending Miss Bracy 
and the children to the Grange to make room. 

Meantime, Dr. Spencer had come to the sick-room, but he 
could only suggest remedies that were already in course of 
application to the insensible sufferer. Mrs. Arnott and Ethel 
were watching, and trying everything to relieve her, but with 
little effect, and Ethel presently stood by the fire with her 
father, as Dr. Spencer turned towards him, and he said, in a 
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very low, but calm voice, “It won’t do—I believe it is the 
death-stroke.” 

“Not immediate,” said Dr. Spencer. 

“No,” said Dr. May; and he quietly spoke of what the dis- 
ease had effected, and what yet remained for it to do, ere the 
silver bowl should be broken. 

Dr. Spencer put in a word of agreement. 

Will there be no rally?” said Ethel, in the same tone. 

“Probably not,” said Dr. May; “the brain is generally 
reached at this stage. I have seen it coming for a long time. 
The thing was done seven years ago. There was a rally fora 
time when youth was strong; but suspense and sorrow accele- 
rated what began from the injury to the spine.” 

Dr. Spencer bowed his head, and looked at him anxiously, 
saying, “Ido not think there will be much acute suffering.” 

“I fear it may be as trying,” said Dr. May, sighing; and 
then turning to Ethel, and throwing his arm round her, “May 
God make it easy to her, and grant us ‘patient hearts? We 
will not grudge her to all that she loves best, my Ethel.” 

Ethel clung to him, as if to derive strength from him. But 
the strength that was in them then, did not come from earth. 
Dr. Spencer wrung his hand, and stepped back to the bed to 
try another resource. Vain again, they only seemed to be 
tormenting her, and the silent helplessness prevailed again. 
Then Dr. May went down to Flora, told her the true state of 
the case, and urged on her to give up her plan of remaining. 
George joined with him, and she yielded submissively, but 
would not be refused going up once again and kissing her 
sister, standing beside her gazing at her, till her father came 
softly and drew her away. “I shall be here to-morrow,” she 
said to Ethel, and went. 

. The morrow, however, brought no Flora. The agitation 
and distress of that day had broken her down completely, and 
she was so ill as to be unable to move. Her aunt went at once 
to see her, and finding that her presence at the Grange relieved 
some of Dr. May’s anxieties, chiefly devoted herself to her. 
Flora was grateful and gentle, but as silent and impenetrable as 
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ever, while day after day she lay on her couch, uncomplaining 
and undemonstrative, visited by her father,—and watched over 
by her aunt and sister-in-law, who began to know each other 
much better, though Flora less than ever, in that deep fixed 
grief. She only roused herself to return her husband’s affec- 
tion, or to listen to the daily reports of Margaret. Poor 
George, he was very forlorn, though Meta did her best to wait 
on him, and he rode over twice a day to inquire at Stone- 
borough. 

The Doctors were right, and the Consecration morning was 
her last of full consciousness. From the hour when she had 
heard the sound of Alan’s bells, her ears were closed to earthly 
sounds. There was very little power of intercourse with her, 
as she lingered on the borders of the Land very far away, where 
skill and tenderness could not either reach body or spirit. Often 
the watchers could not tell whether she was conscious, or only 
incapacitated from expression, by the fearful weight on her 
breath, which caused a restlessness most piteous in the ex- 
hausted helpless frame, wasted till the softest touch wasanguish, 
Now and then came precious gleams when a familiar voice, or 
some momentary alleviation would gain a smile, or thanks, and 
they thought her less restless when Richard read prayers be- 
side her, but words were very rare, only now and then a name, 
and when in most distress, “it will be soon over,” “it will soon 
be over,” occurred so often, that they began to think it once 
her solace, and now repeated habitually without a meaning, 

They could not follow her into the valley of the shadow of 
death, but could only watch the frail earthly prison-house being 
broken down, as if the doom of sin must be borne, though faith 
could trust that it was but her full share in the Cross. Calmly 
did those days pass. Ethel, Richard, and Mary divided be- 
tween them the watching and the household cares, and their 
father bore up bravely in the fulness of his love and faith, re- 
signing his daughter to the Hands which were bearing her 
whither her joys had long since departed. 

Hector Ernescliffe arrived when the holidays began; and his 
agony of sorrow, when she failed to recognise him, moved Dr. 
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May to exert himself earnestly for his consolation; and, at the 
same time, Tom, ina gentle, almost humble manner, paid a sort 
of daughter-like attention to the smallest services for his father, 
as if already accepting him as his especial charge. 

It was midnight, on the longest night of the year; Ethel was 
lying on her bed, and had fallen into a brief slumber, when 
her father’s low, clear voice summoned her: “Ethel, she is 
going!” 

There was a change on the face, and the breath came in 
labouring gasps. Richard lifted her head, and her eyes once 
more opened; she smiled once more. 

“Papa!” she said, “dear papa!” 

He threw himself on his knees beside her, but she looked 
beyond him, “Mamma! Alan! oh! there they are! More! 
more!” and, as though the unspeakable dawned on her, she 
gasped for utterance, then looked, with a consoling smile, on 
her father. “Over now!” she said—and the last struggle was 
ended. That which Richard laid down was no longer Margaret 
May. 

Over now! The twenty-five years’ life, the seven years’ cap- 
tivity on her couch, the anxious headship of the motherless 
household, the hopeless betrothal, the long suspense, the efforts 
for resignation, the widowed affections, the slow decay, the 
tardy, painful death agony—all was over; nothing left, save 
what they had rendered the undying spirit, and the impress her 
example had left on those around her. 

The long continuance of the last suffering had softened the 
actual parting; and it was with thankfulness for the cessation 
of her pain that they turned away, and bade each other good- 
night. 

Ethel would not have believed that her first wakening, to 
the knowledge that Margaret was gone, could have been more 
fraught with relief than with misery. And, for her father, it 
seemed as if it were a home-like, comfortable thought to him, 
that her mother had one of her children with her. He called 
her the first link of his Daisy Chain drawn up out of sight; and, 
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during the quiet days that ensued, he seemed as it were to be 
lifted above grief, dwelling upon hope. His calmness impressed 
the same on his children, as they moved about in the solemn 
stillness of the house; and when Harry, pale, and shocked at the 
blow to him so sudden, came home, the grave silence soothed 
his violence of grief; and he sat beside his father or Mary, 
speaking in under-tones of what Margaret had loved to hear 
from him, of Alan Ernescliffe’s last moments. 

Mary gave way to a burst of weeping when she sought, in 
vain, for Daisies in the wintry garden; but Hector Ernescliffe 
went down to the Cloisters, and brought back the lingering 
blossoms to be placed on Margaret’s bosom. 

The dog Toby had followed him, unseen, to the cloister; 
and he was entering the garden, when he was struck by seeing 
the animal bounding, in irrepressible ecstasy, round a lad, 
whose tarpaulin hat, blue bordered collar, and dark blue dress, 
showed him to be a sailor, as well as the broad-shouldered, 
grizzled, elderly man, who stood beside him. 

“I say, sir,” said the latter, as Hector’s hand was on the 
door, “do you belong to Dr. May?” 

Hector unhesitatingly answered that he did. 

“Then, may be, sir, you have heard of one Bill Jennings.” 

Hector was all in one flush, almost choking, as he told that 
he was Mr. Ernescliffe’s brother, and gave his hand to the 
sailor. ‘What could he do for him?” 

Jennings had heard from one of the crew of the Bucephalus 
that Mr. May had been met, on his return to Portsmouth, by 
the news of his sister’s death. The Mays had helped his boy; 
he had been with Mr. May in the island; he had laid Mr. Ernes- 
cliffe in his grave; and some notion had crossed the sailor that 
he must be at Miss Margaret’s funeral—it might be they would 
let him lend a hand—and, in this expedition, he was spending 
his time on shore. 

How he was welcomed need not be told, nor how the tears 
came forth from full hearts, as Dr. May granted his wish, and 
thanked him for doing what Margaret herself would indeed 
have chosen; and, in his blue sailor garb, was Jennings 
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added to the bearers, their own men, and two Cocksmoor 
labourers, who, early on Christmas Eve, carried her to the 
Minster. Last time she had been there, Alan Ernescliffe had 
supported her. Now, what was mortal of him lay beneath 
the palm tree, beneath the glowing summer sky, while the first 
snow flakes hung like pearls on her pall. But, as they laid 
her by her mother’s side, who could doubt that they were to- 
gether? 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“At length I got unto the gladsome hill, 
Where lay my hope; 
Where lay my heart; and, climbing still, 
When I had gained the brow and top, 
A lake of brackish waters on the ground, 
Was all I found.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


LATE in the evening of the same snowy 24th of December, 
a little daughter awoke to life at Abbotstoke Grange, and, not 
long after, Mrs. Arnott came to summon Dr. May from the 
anxious vigil in the sitting-room. 

“Come and see if you can do anything to soothe her,” she 
said, with much alarm. “The first sight of the baby has put 
her into such a state of agitation, that we do not know what to 
do with her.” 

It was so, when he came to her bedside; that fixed stony 
look of despair was gone; the source of tears, so long dried 
up, had opened again; and there she lay, weeping quietly in- 
deed, but profusely, and with deep heaving sobs. To speak, 
or to leave her alone, seemed equally perilous, but he chose 
the first—he kissed and blessed her, and gave her joy. She 
looked up at him as if his blessing once more brought peace, 
and said, faintly, “Now it is pardon—now I can die!” 

“The cloud is gone! Thanks for that above all!” said Dr. 
May, fervently. “Now, my dear, rest in thankful gladness— 
you are too weak to talk or think.” 

“Tam weak—I am tired of it all,” said Flora. “I am glad 
to be going while I am so happy—there are Margaret—my 
own darling—rest-—peace—” 

“You are not going, dearest,” said her father; “at least, I 
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trust not, if you will not give way—here is a darling given to 
you, instead of the first, who needs you more.” 

He would have taken the infant from the nurse and held her 
to her mother, but, recollecting how little Leonora had drawn 
her last breath in his arms, he feared the association, and 
signed to Mrs. Arnott to show her the child; but she seemed 
as yet only able to feel that it was not Leonora, and the long 
sealed-up grief would have its way. The tears burst out again. 
“Tell Ethel she will be the best mother to her. Name her 
Margaret— make her a Daisy of your own—don’t call her after 
me,” she said, with such passionate caresses, that Mrs. Arnott 
was glad to take the babe away. 


Dr. May’s next expedient was to speak to her of her hus- 
band, who needed her more than all, and to call him in. There 
seemed to be something tranquillizing in his wistful manner of 
repeating, “Don’t cry, Flora;” and she was at last reduced, by 
her extreme exhaustion, to stillness; but there were still many 
fears for her. 


Dr. May’s prediction was accomplished—that she would 
suffer for having over-exerted herself. Her constitution had 
been severely tried by the grief and despondency that she had 
so long enduredinsilence, and the fresh sorrow for her favourite 
sister, coming at such a crisis. There was a weariness of life, 
and an unwillingness to resume her ordinary routine, that made 
her almost welcome her weakness and sinking; and now that 
the black terror had cleared away from the future, she seemed 
to long to follow Margaret at once, and to yearn after her lost 
child; while appeals to the affection that surrounded her, often 
seemed to oppress her, as if there were nothing but weariness 
and toil in store. 


The state of her mind made her father very anxious, though 
it was but too well accounted for. Poor Flora had voluntarily 
assumed the trammels that galled her; worldly motives had 
prompted her marriage, and though she faithfully loved her 
husband, he was a heavy weight on her hands, and she had 
made it more onerous by thrusting him into a position for which 
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hewas not calculated, and inspiring him with a self-consequence 
that would not recede from it. The shock of her child’s death 
had taken away the zest and energy which had rejoiced in her 
chosen way of life, and opened her eyes to see what Master she 
had been serving; and the perception of the hollowness of all 
that had been apparently good in her, had filled her with re- 
morse and despair. Her sufferings had been the more bitter 
because she had not parted with her proud reserve. She had 
refused council and denied her confidence to those who could 
have guided her repentance. Her natural good sense, and the 
sound principle in which she had been brought up, had taught 
her to distrust her gloomy feelings as possibly morbid; and she 
had prayed, keeping her hold of faith in the Infinite Mercy, 
though she could not feel her own part init; and thus that faith 
was beginning at last to clear her path. 


It was the harder to deal with her, because her hysterical 
agitation was so easily excited, that her father hardly dared to 
let a word be spoken to her; and she was allowed to see no 
one else except her aunt and the dear old nurse, whose tears 
for her child Margaret had been checked by the urgent require- 
ments of another of her nurslings; and whom George Rivers 
would have paid with her weight in gold, for taking care of his 
new daughter, regarding her as the only woman in the world 
that could be trusted. 


Those were heavy days with everyone, though each brought 
some shade of improvement. They were harder to bear than 
the peaceful days that had immediately followed the loss of 
Margaret; and Ethel was especially unhappy and forlorn under 
the new anxiety, where she could be of no service; and with 
her precious occupation gone; her father absent, instead of 
resting upon her; and her room deserted. She was grieved 
with herself, because her feelings were unable to soar at the 
Christmas feast, as erst on St. Andrew’s day; and she was be- 
wildered and distressed by the fear that she had then been 
only uplifted by vanity and elation. 


She told Richard so, and he said, kindly, that he thought a 
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good deal of what she complained of arose from bodily weari- 
ness. 


This hurt her a little; but when he said, “I think that the 
blessings of St. Andrew’s day helped us through what was to 
follow,” she owned that it had indeed been so, and added, “I 
am going to work again! Tell me what will be most useful to 
you at Cocksmoor.” 


Sick at heart as she was, she bravely set herself to appro- 
priate the hours now left vacant; and manfully walked with 
Richard and Harry to Church at Cocksmoor, on St. Stephen’s 
day; but the Church brought back the sense of contrast. Next, 
she insisted on fulfilling their intention of coming home by 
Abbotstoke to hear how Flora was, when the unfavourable 
account only added lead to the burthen that weighed her down. 
Though they were sent home in the carriage, she was so com- 
pletely spent, that the effect of returning home to her room, 
without its dear inhabitant, was quite overwhelming, and she 
sat on her bed for half-an-hour, struggling with repinings. She 
came down-stairs without having gained the victory, and was 
so physically overcome with lassitude, that Richard insisted 
on her lying on the sofa, and leaving everything to him and 
Mary. 

Richard seemed to make her his object in life, and was an 
unspeakable help and comforter to her, not only by taking 
every care for her for her sake, but by turning to her as his own 
friend and confidante, the best able to replace what they had 
lost. There were many plans to be put in operation for Cocks- 
moor, on which much consultation was needed, though every 
word reminded them sadly of Margaret’s ever ready interest in 
those schemes. It was very unlike Ethel’s vision of the first 
weeks of St. Andrew’s Church; but it might be safer for her 
than that aught should tempt her to say, “See what my per- 
severance has wrought!” Perhaps her Margaret had begun to 
admire her too much to be her safest confidante—at any rate, 
it was good still to sow in tears, rather than on earth to reap 
in confident joy. 
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Norman was as brotherly and kind as possible; but it was 
one of the dreary feelings of those days, that Ethel then first 
became aware of the difference that his engagement had made, 
and saw that he resorted elsewhere for sympathy. She was 
not jealous, and acquiesced submissively and resolutely; 
but they had been so much to each other, that it was a trial, 
especially at such a time as this, when freshly deprived of 
Margaret. 

Norman’s own prospect was not cheerful. He had received 
a letter from New Zealand, begging him to hasten his coming 
out, as there was educational work much wanting him, and, 
according to his original wish, he could be ordained there in 
the autumnal Ember week. 

He was in much perplexity, since, according to this request, 
he ought to sail with his aunt in the last week of February, and 
he knew not how to reconcile the conflicting claims. 

Meta was not long in finding out the whole of his trouble, 
as they paced up and down the terrace together, on a frosty 
afternoon. 

“You will go!” was her first exclamation. 

“I ought,” said Norman, “I believe I ought, and if it had 
only been at any other time, it would have been easy. My 
aunt’s company would have been such a comfort for you.” 

“It cannot be helped,” said Meta. 

“Considering the circumstances,” began Norman, with 
lingering looks at the little humming-bird on his arm, “I be- 
lieve I should be justified in waiting till such time as you could 
go with me. I could see what Mr. Wilmot thinks.” 

“You don’t think so yourself,” said Meta. “Nobody else 
can give a judgment. Ina thing like this; asking is, what you 
once called, seeking opinions as Balaam enquired.” 

“Turning my words against me?” said Norman, smiling. 
“Still, Meta, perhaps older heads would be fitter to judge what 
would be right for a little person not far off.” 

“She can be the best judge of that herself,” said Meta. 
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“Norman,” and her dark eyes were stedfastly fixed, “I always 
resolved that, with God’s help, I would not be a stumbling- 
block in the way of your call to your work. I will not. Go out 
now—perhaps you will be freer for it without me, and Isuppose 
I have a longer apprenticeship to serve to all sorts of things, 
before I come to help you.” 


“Oh! Meta, you are a rebuke to me!” 


“What? when I am going to stay by my own fireside?” said 
Meta, trying to laugh, but not very successfully. “Seriously, 
I have much to do here. When poor Flora gets well, she must 
be spared all exertion for a long time to come; and I flatter 
myself that they want me at Stoneborough sometimes. If your 
father can bear to spare you, there is no doubt that you ought 
to go.” 

“My father is as unselfish as you are, Meta— But I cannot 
speak to him until he is more easy about Flora. We always 
think the required sacrifice the hardest, but I must own that I 
could not grieve if he laid his commands on me to wait till the 
autumn.” 


“Oh! that would make it a duty and all easy,” said Meta, 
smiling; “but I don’t think he will, and aunt Flora will be only 
too glad to carry you out without encumbrance.” 

“Has not aunt Flora come to her senses about you?” 


“I believe she would rather I belonged to any of her 
nephews but you. She is sucha dear, sincere, kind-hearted 
person, and we are so comfortable together, that it will be 
quite like home to come out to her! I mean there, to convince 
her that I can be of something like use.” 


Meta talked so as to brighten and invigorate Norman when 
they were together, but they both grew low-spirited when apart. 
The humming-bird had hardly ever been so downcast as at 
present—that is, whenever she was not engaged in waiting on 
her brother, or in cheering up Dr. May, or in any of the many 
gentle offices that she was ever fulfilling. She was greatly dis- 
appointed, and full of fears for Norman, and dread of the 
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separation, but she would not give way; and only now and 
then, when off her guard, would the sadness reign on her face 
without an effort. Alone, she fought and prayed for re- 
signation for herself, and protection and strength for him, 
and chid herself for the foolish feeling that he would be safer 
with her. 

She told aunt Flora how it was one evening, as they sat 
over the fire together, speaking with a would-be-tone of con- 
gratulation. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Arnott. “But that is a great 

ity!” 
5 Meta looked quite brightened by her saying so—“I thought 
you would be glad,” she rejoined. 

“Did you think me so hard-hearted?” 

“T thought you believed he would be better without me.” 

“My dear, we have not kept house and nursed together for 
a month for nothing,” said Mrs. Arnott, smiling. 

“Thank you,” said Meta, trying to answer the smile. “You 
have taken a load off me!” 

“I don’t like it at all,” said Mrs. Arnott. “It is a very un- 
comfortable plan for everyone— And yet when I know how 
great is the want of him out there, I can say nothing against it 
without high treason. Well, my dear, I’ll take all the care I 
can of Norman, and when you come—I shall be almost as glad 
as if we were coming home for good. Poor Flora, she is one 
person who will not regret the arrangement.” 

“Poor Flora—you think her really better this evening?” 

“Much better, indeed—if we could only raise her spirits, I 
think she would recover very well, but she is so sadly de- 
pressed. I must try to talk to Ethel—she may better under- 
stand her.” 

“I have never understood Flora,” said Meta. “She has 
been as kind to me as possible, and I very soon came to a cer- 
tain point with her, but I never have known her thoroughly. I 
doubt whether anyone did but Margaret.” 

Flora was, however, much softened and less reserved than 
she had been. She found great repose in her aunt’s attendance, 
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retracing, as it did her mother’s presence, and she responded 
to her tenderness with increasing reliance and comfort; while 
as her strength began to revive, and there was more disposi- 
tion to talk, she became gradually drawn into greater con- 
fidence. 

The seeing of Ethel was one of the difficult questions. 
Flora had begun to wish it very much, and yet the bare idea 
threw her into a nervous tremor, that caused it to be put off 
again and again. Her aunt found her one day almost faint with 
agitation—she had heard Ethel’s voice in the next room, and 
had been winding up her expectations, and now was as much 
grieved as relieved, to find that she had been there seeing the 
baby, but was now gone. 

“How does the dear Ethel look?” asked Flora, presently. 

“She is looking better to-day; she has looked very worn 
and harassed, but I thought her brighter to-day. She walked 
over by Aubrey on his pony, and I think it did her good.” 

“Dear old Ethel! Aunt, it is a thing that no one has told 
me yet. Can you tell me how she bore the news of Norman 
Ogilvie’s engagement?” 

- “Do you mean—” and Mrs. Arnott stopped short in her 
interrogation, 

“Yes,” said Flora, answering the pause. 

“But I thought young Ogilvie a most unexceptionable per- 
son.” 

“So he is,” said Flora. “I was much annoyed at the time, 
but she was resolute.” 

“In rejecting him?” 

“In running away as soon as she found what was likely to 
happen;” and Flora, in a few words, told what had passed at 
Oxford. 

“Then it was entirely out of devotion to your father.” 

“Entirely,” said Flora. “No one could look at her without 
seeing that she liked him. I had left her to be the only effective 
one at home, and she sacrificed herself.” 
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“I am glad that I have seen her,” said Mrs. Arnott. “I 
should never have understood her by description. I always 
said that I must come home to set my correspondence going 
rightly.” 

“Aunt Flora,” said her niece, “do you remember my dear 
mother’s unfinished letter to you?” 

“To be sure I do, my dear.” 

“Nothing ever was more true,” said Flora. “I read it over 
some little time ago, when I set my papers in order, and under- 
stood it then. I never did before. I used to think it very good 
for the others.” 

“It is what one generally does with good advice.” 

“Do you recollect the comparison between Norman, Ethel, 
and me? It is so curious. Norman, who was ambitious and 
loved praise, but now dreads nothing so much; Ethel, who 
never cared for anything of the kind, but went straight on her 
own brave way; and, oh! aunt Flora—me—” 

“Indeed, my dear, I should have thought you had her most 
full approbation.” 

“Ah! don’t you see the tone, as if she were not fully satis- 
fied, as if she only could not see surface faults in me,” said 
Flora; “and how she said she dreaded my love of praise, and 
of being liked. I wonder how it would have been if she had 
lived. I have looked back so often in the past year, and I think 
the hollowness began from that time. It might have been there 
before, but I am not sure. You see, at that dreadful time, 
after the accident, I was the eldest who was able to be efficient, 
and much more useful than poor Ethel. I think the credit I 
gained made me think myself perfection, and I never did any- 
thing afterwards but seek my own honour.” 

Mrs. Arnott began better to understand Flora’s continued 
depression, but she thought her self-reproach exaggerated, and 
said something at once soothing and calculated to encourage 
her to undraw the curtain of reserve. 


“You do not know,” continued Flora, “how greedy I was 
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of credit and affection. It made me jealous of Ethel herself, as 
long as we were in the same sphere; and when I felt that she 
was more to papa than I could be, I looked beyond home for 
praise. I don’t think the things I did were bad in themselves 
—brought up as I have been, they could hardly be so. I knew 
what merits praise and blame too well for that—but oh! the 
motive. I do believe I cared very much for Cocksmoor. Ithought 
it would be a grand thing to bring about, but, you see, as it has 
turned out, all I thought I had done for it was in vain; and 
Ethel has been the real person and does not know it. I used to 
think Ethel so inferior to me. I left her all my work at home. 
If it had not been for that, she might have been happy with 
Norman Ogilvie—for never were two people better matched, 
and now she has done what I never thought to have left to 
another—watched over our own Margaret. Oh! how shall I 
ever bear to see her?” 


“My dear, I am sure nothing can be more affectionate than 
Ethel. She does not think these things.” 

“She does,” said Flora. “She always knew me better than 
I did myself. Her straightforward words should often have 
been rebukes to me. I shall see in every look and tone the 
opinion I have deserved. I have shrunk from her stedfast 
looks ever since I myself learnt what I was. I could not bear 
them now—and yet—oh! aunt! you must bring her. Ethel! 
my dear, dear old King—my darling’s godmother—the last 
who was with Margaret!” 

She had fallen into one of those fits of weeping when it was 
impossible to attempt anything but soothing her; but, though 
she was so much exhausted that Mrs. Arnott expected to be in 
great disgrace with Dr. May for having let her talk herself into 
this condition, she found that he was satisfied to find that she 
had so far relieved her mind, and declared that she would be 
` better now. 

The effect of the conversation was, that the next day, the 
last of the twelve Christmas days, when Ethel, whose yearning 
after her sister was almost equally divided between dread and 
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eagerness—eagerness for her embrace, and dread of the chill 
of her reserve, came once again in hopes of an interview. Dr. 
May called her at once—“ I shall take you in without any pre- 
paration,” he said, “that she may not have time to be flurried. 
Only, be quiet and natural.” 

Did he know what a mountain there was in her throat when 
he seemed to think it so easy to be natural? 

She found him leading her into a darkened room, and heard 
his cheerful tones saying, “I have brought Ethel to you!” 

“Ethel! oh!” said a low, weak voice, with a sound as of 
expecting a treat, and Ethel was within a curtain, where she 
began, in the dimness, to see something white moving, and her 
hands were clasped by two long thin ones. “There!” said 
Dr. May, “now, if you will be good, I will leave you alone. 
Nurse is by, to look after you, and you know she always 
separates naughty children.” 

Either the recurrence to nursery language, or the mere 
sisterly touch after long separation, seemed to annihilate all the 
imaginary mutual dread, and, as Ethel bent lower and lower, 
and Flora’s arms were round her, the only feeling was of being 
together again, and both at once made the childish gesture of 
affection, and murmured the old pet names of “Flossy,” and 
“King,” that belonged to almost forgotten days, when they 
were baby sisters, then kissed each other again. 

“I can’t see you,” said Ethel, drawing herself up a little, 
“ Why, Flora, you look like a little white shadow!” 

“I have had such weak eyes,” said Flora, “and this dim 
light is comfortable. I see your old sharp face quite plain.” 

“But what can you do here?” 

“Do? Oh! dear Ethel, I have not had. much of doing. 
Papa says I have three years rest to make up.” 

“Poor Flora!” said Ethel, “but I should have en it 
tiresome, especially for you.” 

“I have only now been able to think again,” said Flora; 
“and you will say I am taking to quoting poetry. Do you re- 
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member some lines in that drama that Norman admired so 
much?” 

“Philip van Artevelde?” 

“Yes. I can’t recollect them now, though they used to be 
always running in my head—something about time to mend 
and time to mourn.” 

“These?” said Ethel— 


“He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that.” 


“I never had time before for either,” said Flora. “You 
cannot think how I used to be haunted by those, when I was 
chased from one thing to another, all these long, long eighteen 
months. I am in no haste to take up work again.” 

“Mending as well as mourning,” said Ethel, thought- 
fully. 

Flora sighed. 

“And now you have that dear little Christmas gift to—” 
Ethel paused. 

“She is not nearly so fine and healthy as her sister was,” 
said Flora, “poor little dear. You know, Ethel, even now, I 
shall have very little time with her in that London life. Her 
papa wants me so much, and I must leave her to—to the 
nurses.” Flora’s voice trembled again. 

“Our own dear old nurse,” said Ethel. 

“Qh! I wanted to thank you all for sparing her to us,” said 
Flora. “George wished it so much. But how does poor little 
Daisy bear it?” 

“Very magnanimously,” said Ethel, smiling. “Infact, nurse 
has had but little to do with Daisy of late, and would have been 
very forlorn at home. It is better for Aubrey and for her, not 
to return to be babies to comfort poor nurse. I have been 
breaking up the nursery, and taking Gertrude to live with 
" me” 

“Have you gone back there again?” 

“Tt would not have been better for waiting,” said Ethel; 
“and Gertrude was so proud to come to me. I could not have 
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done it without her, but papa must not have vacancy next to 
him.” 

“It has been hard on you for me to engross him,” said Flora; 
“but, oh, Ethel, I could not spare him. I don’t think even you 
can tell what papa is.” 


“You have found it out,” said Ethel, in an odd, dry manner; 
which, in sound, though not in feeling, was a contrast to the 
soft, whispering, tearful murmurs of her sister. 

“And my aunt!” continued Flora—“that I should have 
taken up such a great piece of her short visit!” 

“Ah! it is coming to an end very fast,” said Ethel, sighing; 
“but you had the best right to her, and she and Meta have 
seen so much of each other. She tells me she is quite satisfied 
about Meta now.” 

“I am sorry to see Meta looking out of spirits,” said Flora. 
“I almost made her cry by saying something about Norman. 
Is there anything going wrong?” 

Ethel, as usual, blundered into the subject. “Only about 
Norman’s going out.” 

Flora asked further questions, and she was obliged to ex- 
plain. It roused Flora’s energies at once. 

“This will never do!” she said. “They must marry, and 
go with my aunt.” 

Ethel was aghast. “They would not hear of it now!” 

“They must. It is the only reasonable thing. Why, Nor- 
man would be miserable, and, as to Meta—Imagine his going 
out and returning—a year’s work, such an expense and loss of 
time, besides the missing aunt Flora.” 

“If it were not wrong—” 

“The waste would be the wrong thing. Besides—” and 
she told of Margaret’s wishes. 

“But, Flora, think—the last week in February—and you so 
ill!” 

“I am not to marry them,” said Flora, smiling. “If it 
could be in a fortnight, they could go and get their outfit after- 
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wards, and come back to us when I am stronger. Let me see 
—there need be no fuss about settlements—Mr. Rivers’s will 
arranges everything for her.” 

“It would be a good thing to get rid of a fine wedding,” 
said Ethel; “but they will never consent!” 

Yes they will, and be grateful.” 

“Papa would be happier about Norman,” said Ethel; “but 
F cannot fancy his liking it. And you—you can’t spare Meta, 
for aunt Flora must go to the Arnott’s in a week or two 
more.” 

“Suppose papa was to let me have you?” said Flora. “If 
he wants you, he must come after you.” 

Ethel gasped at the thought that her occupation at home 
was gone, but she said—“If Iam not too awkward for you, 
dear Flora. You will miss Meta terribly.” 

“I can’t keep the humming-bird caged, with her heart far 
away,” said Flora. 

Dr. May came in to break up the conversation, and Ethel 
quickly guessed from his manner that Norman had been talking 
to him. Flora told him that she had been agreeing with Ethel 
that Meta had much better not miss this opportunity. He was 
far less startled than Ethel had expected; indeed, the proposal 
was rather a relief to his mind, and his chief objection was the 
fear that Flora would be fatigued by the extra bustle, but she 
promised not to trouble herself about it, otherwise than that if 
Norman could not persuade Meta, she would. The sisters 
parted, much more comfortable than before. Ethel felt as if 
she had found something like a dim reflection of Margaret, 
and Flora’s fear of Ethel had fled away from the mere force of 
sisterhood. 

As to Norman, he declared that he had not the audacity to 
make the proposal to Meta, though he was only too grateful— 
so his father carried it to the humming-bird; and, as soon as 
she found that it was not improper, nor would hurt anyone’s 
feelings, she gave ready consent—only begging that it might 
be as best suited everyone, especially Flora; and ending by a 
whisper to her dear fatherly friend, owning that she was “very 
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glad—she meant she was very glad there would be nobody 
there.” 

So Norman and Meta settled their plans as they walked 
home together from evening service, after listening to the 
prophecies of the blessings to be spread into the waste and 
desolate places, which should yet become the heritage of the 
Chosen, and with the evening star shining on them, like a faint 
reflex of the Star of the East, Who came to be a Light to 
lighten the Gentiles. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


“È una delle facoltà singolari ed incommunicabili della religione Cristiana 
questa, di poter dare indirizzo e quiete á chiunque, in qualsivoglia congiuntura, á 
qualsivoglia termine, ricorra ad essa. Se al passato v’é rimedio, essa lo prescrive, 
lo somministra, presta lume e vigore per metterlo in opera a qualunque costo; se 
ñon v’é, essa dà il modo di fare realmente e in effetto, cid che I’ uom dice in pro- 
verbio, della necessitá virtù. Insegna á continuare con sapienza cid che è stato 
intrapreso per leggerezza, piega l'animo ad abbracciare con propensione cid che è 
stato imposto dalla prepotenza, e dà ad un elezionė che fù temeraria, ma che è 
irrevocabile, tutta la santità, tutto il consiglio, diciamole pur francamenta, tutte le 
gioje della vocazione.” 

Manzoni. 


THE wedding-day was fixed for the 20th of January, since it 
was less risk to Flora as an absolute invalid, than as con- 
valescent enough to take any share in the doings. 

Meta managed her correspondence with her own relatives, 
and obtained her uncle’s kind approval, since he saw there 
could be nothing else; while her aunt treated her as an in- 
fatuated victim, but wished, for her mother’s sake, to meet her 
in London before she sailed. 

The worst stroke of all was to Bellairs who had never chosen 
to believe that her mistress could move without her, and 
though mortally afraid in crossing to the Isle of Wight, and 
utterly abhorring all “natives,” went into hysterics on finding 
that her young lady would take out no maid but a little hard- 
working village girl; and though transferred in the most 
flattering manner to Mrs. Rivers’s service, shed a tear for every 
stitch she set in the trousseau, and assured her betrothed 
butler, that, if Miss Rivers would only have heard reason, she 
would have followed her to the world’s end, rather than that 
her beautiful hair should never look like anything again. 

So the wedding-day came, and grass and trees worea fitting 
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suit of crisp hoariness. Nothing could be quieter. Meta was 
arrayed by the sobbing Bellairs in her simple bridal white, 
wrapped herself in a large shawl, took her brother’s arm, and 
walked down the frosty path with him and Mrs. Arnott, as if 
going merely to the daily service. 


The time had not been made known, and there was hardly 
an addition to the ordinary congregation, except the May 
family and Dr. Spencer; but the Christmas evergreens still 
adorned aisle and chancel, and over the Altar stood the motto 
that Meta herself had woven of holly, on that Christmas eve of 
grief and anxiety, without knowing how it would speak to her. 


“Fear not, for behold I bring unto you glad tidings of great joy, that shall 
be unto you and to all people.” 


Fear not, for length of voyage, for distance from kindred, 
for hardship, privation, misunderstanding, disappointment. 
The glad tidings are to all people, even to the utmost parts of 
the earth. Ye have your portion in the great joy—ye have 
freely cast in your lot with those, whose feet are beautiful on 
the mountains, who bear the good tidings. Fear not, for He 
is with you, who will never forsake. 


Thus Dr. May read the words with swelling heart, as he 
looked at his son’s clear, grave, manful look, even as it had 
been when he made his Confirmation vow—his natural nervous 
excitability quelled by a spirit not his own, and chastened into 
strong purpose; and the bride, her young face the more lovely 
for the depth of enthusiasm restrained by awe and humility, as 
she stood without trembling or faltering, the strength of inno- 
cence expressed in the whole bearing of her slight figure in 
her white drapery. Around were the four sisterly bridesmaids, 
their black dresses showing that these were still the twilight 
days of mourning, and that none would forget her, whose 
prayers might still bless their labour of love. 

When Margaret Agatha May, on her husband’s arm turned 
for a last look at the Altar of her own Church, “Fear not,” in 
evergreen letters, was the greeting she bore away. 
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Ethel was left at the Grange for the ensuing fortnight—a 
time of unusual leisure both to her and to Flora, which they 
both prized highly, for it taught them to know each other as 
they had never done before. Flora’s confidence to her Aunt 
had been a good thing for her, though so partial; it opened 
the way for further unreserve to one who knew the circum- 
stances better, and, as to dread of Ethel, that could seldom 
prevail in her presence, partly from long habit, partly from her 
deficiency of manner, and still more from her true humility and 
affection. Gradually she arrived at the perception of the history 
of her sister’s mind; understood what gloom had once over- 
shadowed it; and how, since light had once shone upon her, 
she shrank not merely from the tasks that had become weari- 
some to her, but from the dread of losing among them her 
present peace. 

“They are your duty,” argued Ethel. “Duty brings 
peace.” 

“They were not,” said Flora. 

“They are now,” said Ethel. 

“Dinners and parties, empty talk and vain show,” said 
Flora, languidly. ‘Are you come to their defence, Ethel? If 
you could guess how sick one gets of them, and how much 
worse it is for them not to be hateful! And to think of bring- 
ing my poor little girl up to the like, if she is spared!” 

“If they are not duties, I would not do them,” said Ethel. 

“Ethel,” cried her sister, raising herself from her couch, 
eagerly, “I will say it to you! What should you think of George 
resigning his seat, and living in peace here?” 

“Would he?” said Ethel. 

“Tf I wished it.” 

“But what would he do with himself?” said Ethel, not in 
too complimentary a strain. 

“Yachting, farming, Cochin-chinese— or something,” said 
Flora. “Anything not so wearing as this!” 

“That abominable candidate of Tomkins’s would come in!” 
exclaimed Ethel. “Oh! Flora, that would be horrid!” 

“That might be guarded against,” said Flora. ‘Perhaps 
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Sir Henry—but, oh, let us leave politics in peace while we 
can. I thought we should do some great. good, but it is all 
a maze of confusion. It is so hard to know principles from 
parties, and everything goes wrong! It is of no use to contend 
with it!” 

“Tt is never vain to contend with evil,” said Ethel. 

“We are not generalizing,” said Flora. “There is evil 
nearer home than the state of parties, and I can’t see that 
George’s being in Parliament—being what he is—is anything 
like the benefit to things in general—that it is temptation and 
plague to me, besides the risk of London life for the baby, 
now and hereafter.” 

“I can’t say that I think it is,” said Ethel. “How nice it 
would be to have you here! I am so glad you are willing to 
give it up.” 

“Tt would have been better to have given it up untasted— 
like Norman,” sighed Flora. “Iwill talk to George.” 

“ But, Flora,” said Ethel, a little startled. “You ought not 
to do such a thing without advice.” 

“There will be worry enough before it is done!” sighed 
Flora. “No fear of that!” 

“Stop a minute,” said Ethel, as if poor Flora could have 
done anything but lie still on her sofa. “I think you ought to 
consider well before you set it going.” 

“Have not I longed for it day and night? It is an escape 
from peril for ourselves and our child.” 

“I can’t be sure!” said Ethel. “It may be more wrong to 
make George desert the post which—” 

“Which I thrust him into,” said Flora. “My father told me 
as much.” 

“I did not mean you to say that! But it is a puzzle. It 
seems as if it were right to give up such things; yet, when I 
recollect the difficulty of carrying an election right at Stone- 
borough, I think papa would be very sorry. I don’t think his 
interest would bring in any sound man but his son-in-law; and 
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George himself seems to like his parliamentary life better than 
anything else.” 


“Yes,” said Flora, hesitatingly; for she knew it was true— 
he liked to think himself important, and it gave him something 
to think of, and regular occupation—not too active or onerous ; 
but she could not tell Ethel what she herself felt; that all she 
could do for him could not prevent him from being held cheap 
by the men among whom she had placed him. 


“Then,” said Ethel, as she heard her affirmative, “I don’t 
think it for his dignity, for you to put him into parliament to 
please you, and then take him out to please you.” 


“Pll take care of his dignity,” said Flora, shortly. 
“JT know you would do it well—” 


“I am sick of doing things well!” said poor Flora. “You 
little know how I dread reading up all I must read presently! 
I shall lose all I have scarcely gained. I cannot find peace 
any way, but by throwing down the load I gave my peace for.” 


“Whether this is truth or fancy,” said Ethel, thoughtfully. 
“If you would ask some one competent.” 


“Don’t you know there are some things one cannot ask,” 
said Flora. “I don’t know why I spoke to you! Ah! come in! 
Why, George, that is a finer egg than ever,” as he entered 
with a Shanghae egg in each hand, for her to mark with the 
date when it had been laid. Poultry was a new hobby, and 
Ethel had been hearing, in her tête-à-tête dinners with George, 
a great deal about the perfections of the hideous monsters 
that had obtained fabulous prices. They had been the best 
resource for conversation; but she watched, with something 
between vexation and softness, how Flora roused herself to 
give her full attention and interest to his prosing about his 
pets, really pleased as it seemed; and, at last, encouraging him 
actually to fetch his favourite cock to show her; when she 
went through the points of perfection of the ungainly mass of 
feathers, and did not at all allow Ethel to laugh at the un- 
earthly sounds of disapproval which handling elicited. 
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“And this is our senator!” thought Ethel. “I wonder 
whether Honorius’s hen was a Shanghae! Poor Flora is right 
—it is poor work to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear! but, 
putting him into the place is one thing, taking him out another. 
I wish she would take advice; but I never knew her do that, 
except as a civil way of communicating her intentions. How- 
ever, she is not quite what she was! Poor dear! Aunt Flora 
will never believe what a beautiful creature she used to be! 
It seems wrong to think of her going back to that horrid Lon- 
don; but I can’t judge. For my part, I’d rather do work, than 
no work for George, and he is a good, kind-hearted fellow 
after all! Iwon’t be a crab!” 

So Ethel did her best, and said the cock had a bright eye— 
all she could say for him—and George instructed her to ad- 
mire the awkward legs, and invited her to a poultry show, at 
Whitford, in two days’ time—and they sent him away to con- 
tinue his consultations with the poultry woman, which pullets 
should be preferred as candidates for a prize. 

“Meta set him upon this,” said Flora. “I hope you will go, 
Ethel. You see he can be very happy here.” 

“Still,” said Ethel, “the more I think, the more sure I am 
that you ought to ask advice. it 

“I have asked yours,” said Flora, as if it were a great 
effort. “You don’t know what to say—I shall do what I see to 
be the only way to rest.” 

“I do know what to say,” said Ethel; “and that is, do as' 
the Prayer-book tells you, in any perplexity.” 

“I am not perplexed,” said Flora. 

“Don’t say so. This is either the station to which God has 
called you, or it is not.” 

“He never called me to it.” 

“But you don’t know whether you ought to leave it. If 
you ought not, you would be ten times more miserable. Go to 


Richard, Flora—he belongs to you as much as I—he has 
authority besides,” 
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“Richard!” 


“He is the clearest of us all in practical matters,” said 
Ethel, preventing what she feared would be disparaging. “TI 
don’t mean only that you should ask him about this parliament 
matter alone; but I am sure you would be happier and more 
settled, if you talked things over with him before—before you 
go to Church.” 


You don’t know what you propose.” 


“I do,” said Ethel, growing bolder. “You have been going 
all this time by feeling. You have never cleared up, and got 
to the bottom of, your troubles.” 


“I could not talk to anyone.” 


“Not to anyone but a Clergyman. Now, to enter on such 
a thing is most averse to your nature; and I do believe that, 
for that very reason, it would be what would do you most 
good. You say you have recovered sense of—Oh! Flora, I 
can’t talk of what you have gone through; but if you have only 
a vague feeling that seems as if lying still would be the only 
way to keep it, I don’t think it can be altogether sound, or the 
‘quiet conscience’ that is meant.” 

“Oh! Ethel! Ethel! I have never told you what I have 
undergone, since I knew my former quietness of conscience 
was but sleep! I have gone on in agony, with the sense of 
hypocrisy and despair, because I was afraid, for George’s sake, 
to do otherwise.” 

Ethel felt herself utterly powerless to advise; and, after a 
kind sound of sympathy, sat shocked, pondering on what none 
could answer; whether this were, indeed, what poor Flora 
imagined, or whether it had been a holding-fast to the thread 
through the darkness. The proud reserve was the true evil, 
and Ethel prayed and trusted it might give way. 

She went very amiably to Whitford with George, and gained 
great credit with him, for admiring the prettiest speckled 
Hamburgh present; indeed, George was becoming very fond 
of “poor Ethel,” as he still called her, and sometimes pre- 
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dicted that she would turn out a fine figure of a woman after 
all. 

Ethel heard, on her return, that Richard had been there; 
and three days’ after, when Flora was making arrange- 
ments for going to Church, a moment of confidence came 
over her, and she said, “I did it, Ethel! I have spoken to 
Richard.” 

“I am so glad!” 

“You were right. He is as clear as he is kind,” said Flora; 
“he showed me that, for George’s sake, I must bear with my 
present life, and do the best I can with it, unless some leading 
comes for an escape; and that the glare, and weariness, and 
being spoken well of, must be taken as punishment for having 
sought after these things.” 

“I was afraid he would say so,” said Ethel. “But you will 
find happiness again, Flora dear.” 

“ Scarcely—before I come to Margaret and to my child,” 
sighed Flora. “I suppose it was Mercy that would not let me 
follow when I wished it. I must work till the time of rest 
comes!” 

“And your own little Margaret will cheer you!” said Ethel, 
more hopefully, as she saw Flora bend over her baby, with a 
face that might one day be bright. 

She trusted that patient continuance in well-doing, would 
one day win peace and joy, even in the dreary weird that poor 
Flora had chosen. 

For her own part, Ethel found Flora’s practical good sense 
and sympathy very useful, in her present need of the counsel 
she had always had from Margaret. 

The visit to Flora lasted a fortnight, and Ethel was much 
benefited by the leisure for reading and the repose after the 
long nursing; though, before the end, her refreshed energies 
began to pine for Daisy and her hymns, for Aubrey and his 
Virgil, for Cherry and her scholars, and, above all, for her fa- 
ther; for, come as often as he would, it was not papa at home. 
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On the other hand, Mary was at a loss for Ethel every hour; 
Richard was putting off his affairs till Ethel should come home; 
Miss Bracy and Blanche longed for her to relieve the school- 
room from the children; Aubrey could not perform a lesson in 
comfort with anyone else—-never ended a sum without groan- 
ing for Ethel, and sometimes rode to Abbotstoke for the mere 
purpose of appealing to her; in short, no one could get on with- 
out her, and the Doctor least of all. 


Dr. Spencer, and Mr. Wilmot, and all his sons and daughters, 
had done their best for him; but, in spite of his satisfaction at 
seeing the two sisters so happy together, he could not help 
missing Ethel every minute, as the very light of his home; and 
when, at last, Flora brought her back, she was received with 
uproarious joy by Aubrey and Daisy, while the rest of the 
household felt a revival and refreshment of spirits—the first 
drawing aside of the cloud that had hung over the winter. The 
pearl of their home might be missed every hour, but they could 
thankfully rest in the trust that she was a jewel stored up in 
safety and peace, to shine as a star for evermore. 


A few weeks more, and there were other partings, sad in- 
deed, yet cheery. Dr. May told Mrs. Arnott that, though he 
grieved that so much of sorrow had come to dim her visit, he 
could not but own that it was the very time when her coming 
could be most comforting; and this, as she truly said, was 
satisfaction enough for her, besides that she could not rejoice 
enough that her arrival had been in time to see their dear 
Margaret. She should carry away most precious recollections; 
and she further told Dr. Spencer that she was far more com- 
fortable about her brother-in-law, than if she had only known 
him in his youthful character, which had seemed so little cal- 
culated to bear sorrow or care. She looked at him now only 
to wonder at, and reverence the change that had been gradually 
wrought by the affections placed above. 


Norman and his wife went with her—the one grave but 
hopeful, the other trying to wile away the pain of parting, by 
her tearful mirth—making all sorts of odd promises and touch- 
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ing requests, between jest and earnest, and clinging to the last 
to her dear father-in-law, as if the separation from him were 
the hardest of all. 


“Well, humming-birds must be let fly?” said he, at last. 
“Ah! ha! Meta, are they of no use?” 


“Stay till you hear!” said Meta, archly—then turning back 
once more. “Oh! how I have thanked you, Ethel, for those 
first hints you gave me how to make my life real. If I had only 
sat still and wished, instead of trying what could be done as I 
was, how unhappy I should have been!” 


“Come, take your sprite away, Norman, if you don’t 
want me to keep her for good! God bless you, my dear 
children! Good-bye! Who knows but when Doctor Tom 
sets up in my place, Ethel and I may come out and pay youa 
visit?” 

It had all been over for some weeks, and the home-party 
had settled down again into what was likely to be their usual 
course, excepting in the holidays, to which the Doctor looked 
forward with redoubled interest, as Tom was fast becoming a 
very agreeable and sensible companion; for his moodiness had 
been charmed away by Meta, and principle was teaching him 
true command of temper. He seemed to take his father as a 
special charge, bequeathed to him by Norman, and had already 
acquired that value and importance at home which comes of 
the laying aside of all self-importance. 


It was a clear evening in March, full of promise of spring, 
and Ethel was standing in the Church porch at Cocksmoor, 
after making some visits in the parish, waiting for Richard, 
while the bell was ringing for the Wednesday evening service, 
and the pearly tints of a cloudless sunset were fading into the 
western sky. 


Ethel began to wonder where Norman might be looking at 
the sun dipping into the Western sea, and thence arose before 
her the visions of her girlhood, when she had first dreamt of a 
Church on Cocksmoor, and of Richard ministering before a 
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willing congregation. So strange did the accomplishment seem, 
that she even touched the stone to assure herself of the reality; 
and therewith came intense thanksgiving that the work had 
been taken out of her hands, to be the more fully blessed and 
accomplished—that is, as far as the building went; as to the 
people, there was far more labour in store, and the same Hand 
must be looked to for the increase. 

For herself, Ethel looked back and looked on. Norman 
Ogilvie’s marriage seemed to her to have fixed her lot in life, 
and what was that lot? Home and Cocksmoor had been her 
choice, and they were before her. Home! but her eyes had 
been opened to see that earthly homes may not endure, nor fill 
the heart. Her dear father might, indeed, claim her full- 
hearted devotion, but, to him, she was only one of many. Nor- 
man was no longer solely hers; and she had begun to under- 
stand that the unmarried woman must not seek undivided 
return of affection, and must not set her love, with exclusive 
eagerness, on aught below, but must be ready to cease in turn 
to be first with any. Ethel was truly a mother to the younger 
ones; but she faced the probability that they would find others 
to whom she would have the second place. To love each 
heartily, to do her utmost for each in turn, and to be grateful 
for their fondness was her call; but never to count on their 
affection as her sole right and inalienable possession. She felt 
that this was the probable course, and that she might look to 
becoming comparatively solitary in the course of years—then 
tried to realize what her lonely life might be, but broke off 
smiling at herself, “What is that to me? What will it be when 
it is over? My course and aim are straight on, and He will 
direct my paths. I don’t know that I shall be alone, and I shall 
have the memory—the Communion with them, if not their 
presence, Someone there must be to be loved and helped, 
and the poor for certain. Only I must have my treasure above, 
and when I think what is there, and of—Oh! that bliss of being 
perfectly able to praise—with no bad old self to mar the full 
joy of giving thanks, and blessing, and honour, and power! 
Need I dread a few short years?—and they have not begun yet 
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—perhaps they won’t—Oh! here is actually papa coming home 
this way! how delightful! Papa, are you coming to Church 
here?” 

“Aye! Ethel. That weathercock of Spencer’s is a magnet, 
I believe! It draws me from all parts of the country to hear 
Richard in St. Andrew’s Church.” 


THE END. 
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Last words from a favourite author, 


written to a great extent during his last 
long illness, 


Red Pottage. By Mary CHOL- 


MONDELEY. 2 vols. - 3403/4. 
The novel of the season, The authoress 

of “ Diana Tempest” has never yet writ- 
ten so vigorously and powerfully. The 
book contains much food for thought. 


One Year. By DOROTHEA 


GERARD. I vol. - 3402. 


A pathetic family romance, played 
among the Poles of East Galicia, An in- 
teresting story of queer people. 


Via Crucis. By Marion Craw- 
FORD. 2 vols. - 3400/1. 

A historical novel of the time of the 
second Crusade, taking us to old Rome, 
the French Court, and the Holy Land. 
The Parson’s Daughter. By 

Emma Marsuatt (died, 1899). 

I V. - 3399- 

A posthumous historical romance of 


old England. A quiet book, for family or 
school reading. 


Mr, Jack Hamlin’s Media- 
tion, and other Stories. 
By BRETHARTE. 1 vol.- 33098. 

Short tales, humorous and pathetic, 
of California and the West. 

His Darling Sin. By M. 
E. Brappon. 1 vol.- 3397. 


A modern and slightly sensational 
story, dealing with the rehabilitation of 
the reputation of a slandered woman, 


Latest Volumes. 5 


Little Novels of Italy. By 
MAURICEHEWLETT. I v.- 3396. 


Short tales and romances, full of 
poetry and passion, of Italian life some 
three or four centuries ago. The author 
of “The Forest Lovers’’ has increased 
his reputation by this book. 


The King’s Mirror. By Av- 


THONY Hore. 2 vols.- 3394/95- 

Thestory and biography of a sovereign, 

written by himself and from his own stand- 
point. 


The Lord of the Harvest. 
By M. B.-EDWARDS. 1 v.- 3393. 


A bucolic novel, containing a love- 
story. The old English harvest customs, 
as still kept up in Suffolk, are minutely 
and graphically described. 


The Human Boy. By EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. I vol. - 3392. 


Humorous episodes in school life, told 
by the young heroes themselves in their 
own peculiar and forcible language. 


Stalky & Co. By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 1 vol.- 3391. 


Descriptions of laughable schoolboy 
scrapes and cunning, told in the great 
author’s well-known humorous style. 


To London Town. By Ar- 


THUR MORRISON. I vol.- 3390. 

A picture of the pathos and hardness 

of life in the eastern parts of London, 

and a companion volume to ‘Tales of 

Mean Streets” and “A Child of the 
Jago.” 


The Orange Girl. By WAL- 


TER BESANT. 2 Vols. - 3388/89. 

A tale of London in the eighteenth 

century, describing the Debtors’ Prison, 
and the life of the Rogues of the time. 


The Californians. By GER- 


TRUDE ATHERTON. IV. - 3387. 
The scene of the story is laid among 
the older Spanish and American families 
of San Francisco, and besides being full 
of incident in itself, forms to some extent 
a psychological study. 
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Rev. W. Adams, } 1848. 


Sacred Allegories 1 v. 


Grace Aguilar, + 1847. 
Home Influence 2 v. — The Mother's 
Recompense 2 v. 


Hamilton Aidé. 

Rita x v. — Carr of Carrlyon 2 v. — The 
Marstons 2 v. — In that State of Life 1 v. — 
Morals and Mysteries 1 v. — Penruddocke 
2v.— “A nine Days’ Wonder” x v.— 
Poet and Peer 2 v. — Introduced to Society 
Iv. 


W. Harrison Ainsworth, f 1882. 

Windsor Castle 1 v. — Saint James's1 v. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Lancashire Witches 2v. — The Star- 
Chamber 2 v. — The Fitch of Bacon 1 v. — 
The Spendthrift 1 v. — Mervyn Clitheroe 
2v.— Ovingdean Grange 1 v. — The Con- 
stable of the Tower 1 v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London 2 v. — Cardinal Pole 
2 yv.—John Law 2 v.—The Spanish 
Match 2 v.—The Constable de Bourbon 
2 v. — Old Court 2 v. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret 2 v. — The South-Sea Bubble 2 v. — 
Hilary St. Ives 2 v. — Talbot Harland 
1 v.— Tower Hill x v. — Boscobel 2 v. — 
The Good Old Times 2 v. — Merry Eng- 
Jand 2 v.—The Goldsmith’s Wife 2 v. — 
Preston Fight 2 v. — Chetwynd Calverley 
2v.—The Leaguer of Lathom 2 v. — 
The Fall of Somerset 2 v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley 2v. — Beau Nash 2 v. — Stanley 
Brereton 2v. 


Louisa M. Alcott (Am.), + 1888. 
Little Women 2 v. — Little Men x v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl 1 v.—Jo’s Boys 
IV. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Am.). 
Marjorie Daw and other Tales rv. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy 1v. 


Mrs. Alexander (Hector). 

A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman's Wit 
1 v. —Mona’s Choice 2 v.—A Life In- 
terest 2v.— A Crooked Path 2v. — Blind 
Fate 2 v. — A Woman’s Heart 2 v.— For 
His Sake 2v.— The Snare of the Fowler 
2v. — Found Wanting 2v. — A Ward in 
Chancery 1 v.— A Choice of Evils 2 v.— 
A Fight with Fate 2 v.— A Winning 
Hazard 1 v.— A Golden Autumn r v. — 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor 1 v. — Barbara, 
Lady’s Maid and Peeress 1 v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v.— Brown, V.C. 1 v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune 1 v. 


Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
t 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the Queen 
(with Portrait). With a Memoir by H: 
R. H. Princess Christian 2 v. 

Lizzie Alldridge. 

By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 

Grant Allen, + 1899. 

The Woman who did 1 v. 


Author of “All for Greed” 
(Baroness de Bury). 

All for Greed 1 v.— Love the Avenger. 
2v. 

F. Anstey (Guthrie). 

The Giant’s Robe 2 v.— A Fallen Idol 
1v.— The Pariah 3 v.— The Talking 
Horse and other Tales 1 v. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second Series) 1 v. 


Mrs.Argles, vide Mrs.Hungerford. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) x v. 


Matthew Arnold, } 1888. 
Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in 
Criticism (Second Series) 1 v. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Atherton (Am.). 

American Wives and English Husbands 
1v.— The Californians 1 v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 v. 

Jane Austen, } 1817. 

Sense and Sensibility 1 v. — Mansfield 
Park x v. — Pride and Prejudice 1 v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 1 v. — 
Emma r v. 

Author of “Autobiography of 
Lutfullah,” vide E. B. Eastwick. 


Richard Bagot. 
A Roman Mystery 2 v. 
S. Baring-Gould. 
Mehalah x v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 
Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 
Station Life in New Zealand 1 v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
1 v. — A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore—Rodrigues 1 v. 
Frank Barrett. 
The Smuggler’s Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 
J. M. Barrie. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy 1 v. 

Author of “Miss Bayle’s 
Romance,” vide W. Fraser Rae. 
Rev. Robert H. Baynes. 

Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred 
Songs 1 v. 
Lord Beaconsfield, wide Disraeli. 
Averil Beaumont (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 
Currer Bell (Charlotte Bronté— 
Mrs. Nicholls), ¢ 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2v. — Villette 
2 v. — The Professor 1 v. 
Ellis & Acton Bell (Emily, 7 1848, 
and Anne, + 1849, Brontë). 
Wuthering Heights, andAgnesGrey 2v. 
Edward Bellamy (Am.), f 1898. 
Looking Backward r v. 
Frank Lee Benedict (Am.). 
St. Simon’s Niece 2 v. 
E. F. Benson. 
Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon 1 v. 


Sir Walter Besant. 

The Revolt of Man 1 v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2v. — Children of Gibeon 2v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House r v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul’s 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. r v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v.— 
The Master Craftsman 2v.— A Fountain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation 1 v. 


Sir Walter Besant & James Rice, 
t 1882. 


The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 


27 M. Betham - Edwards. 

The Sylvestres r v. — Felicia 2 v.— 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled r v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes rx v. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
oon 1 v. — Pearla 1 v. — Next of Kin 

anted 1 v.— The Parting of the Ways 
1 v.— For One and the World r v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1v.— France of To-day rv. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions r v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day (Second Series) 1v. —A 
Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte r v. — A Storm-Rent Sky rv. — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875—1899 1 vol. 


Ambrose Bierce (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


Mabel C. Birchenough. 
Potsherds rv. 


E. Bisland, v. Rhoda Broughton. 
Prince Bismarck, vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gérlach (Col- 
lection of German Authors, p. 29). 


William Black, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2v. — A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v, — 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v.— White Wings 
2v.— Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
1 v.— Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 


g 


the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius 1 v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2v.—The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. 1 v.— White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. —Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild Eelin 
2v. 


Author of “The Black-Box 


Murder.” 
The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 


Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 
T 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 
3v. — Christowell 2 v.—Tommy Upmore 
2 v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


“Blackwood.” 
Tales from “Blackwood” (First Series) 
1v.—Tales from “ Blackwood ” (Second 
Series) tv. 


Isa Blagden, f 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 


Countess of Blessington (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), + 1849. 
Meredith 1 v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre r v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Baroness Bloomfield. 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life (with the Portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 


Rolf Boldrewood. 
Robbery under Arms 2v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 v. — Eleanor’s Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v. — The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2v. — Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
2 v. —The Lady’s Mile 2v. — RupertGod- 
win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v.— Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3 v. — 
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Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 v. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men’s Shoes 
2 v.— Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Weaversand Weft 1 v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales 1 v.—An Open Verdict 
3v.— Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2 v. — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed 1 v.— Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag r v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County 1 v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 v.— The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x v. — Sons of Fire 
2v.—London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2v. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin 1 v.— The Infidels 2 v. 


J 
Lady Brassey, ł 1887. 

A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 


Author of “The Bread-Winners” 
(Am.). 
The Bread -Winners t v. 


Bret Harte, vide Harte. 


Rev. William Brock, + 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. 1 v. 


Charlotte Brontë, vide Currer Bell. 


Emily & Anne Bronté, vide 
Ellis & Acton Bell. 


Shirley Brooks, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 


Lady Broome, vide Lady Barker. 
Rhoda Broughton. 


Cometh up as a Flower 1 v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
x v.—A Beginner 1 v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? rv. — Dear Faustina 1 v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. 
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Rhoda Broughton & Elizabeth 


Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed r v. 


John Brown, t 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and otherPapers rv. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
1861. 


A Selection from her Poetry (with 
Portrait) x v. — Aurora Leigh 1 v. 


Robert Browning, + 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Frank T. Bullen. 
- The Cruise of the ‘‘Cachalot” 2 v. 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
+ 1873. 
Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford rv. — Zanoni 
1v.—The Last Days of Pompeii 1v. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
Iv. — Alice 1 v, — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine 1 v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzi 
Iv. — Night and Morning 1 v.— The Last 
of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.— The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller 1 v, — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2v. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen’s 
1v.—The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v.— A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v.— The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusrv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
į Odes and Epodes of Horace 2v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Coming Race 1 v. — 
The Parisians 4 v, — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan iv. 
Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling), ț 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
l Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 
: John Bunyan, t 1688, 
: The Pilgrim's Progress 1 v. 
Author of “Buried Alone” 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone r v. 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy x v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty 


Sister of José x v.— A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. 
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Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay), 
t 1840. 


Evelina x v. 


Robert Burns, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Richard F. Burton, t890 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3v. 
Baroness de Bury, vide “ All for 
Greed.” 


A. J. Butler. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton, f 1881. 

ennie of “The Prince’s,” 2 v. — 
Won! 2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
2 v.—Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v, — 
From the Wings 2 v. 
Lord Byron, + 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster r v: — Children of 
Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 
2v. 

Hall Caine. 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. 

Verney Lovett Cameron. 

Across Africa 2 v. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed, vide Praed. 


Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Not Like other Girls 2v. — ‘‘ But Men 
must Work” 1 v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old. Story 2 v. 

Thomas Carlyle, + 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 v, — Fre- 
derick the Great r3 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Alaric Carr. 


Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Egerton Castle. 
Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella,” and 
Others x v. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
t 1896, vide Author of “Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 


Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 
ï 1880. 
Oliver of the Van Iv. 


Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 


Princess Christian, vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


Author of “Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family” (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), + 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schinberg - Cotta 
Family 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram 1 v. — 
Di of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan x v: — 
The Victory of the Vanquished 1 v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 


Lost 1 v. 
Alfred Clark. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife 1 v. 


Samuel L. Clemens, vide Twain. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman rv. 
—Aunt Anne 2 v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories r v. — Mrs. Keith’s Crime 
1v.—A Wild Proxy 1v.—A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. 
Mrs. Caroline Clive, + 1873, vide 

Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 


Frances Power Cobbe. 
Re-Echoes 1 v. 
C. R. Coleridge. 
An English Squire 2 v, 
M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ; 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 
Charles Allston Collins, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 
Mortimer Collins, + 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v.— A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 
Wilkie Collins, + 1889. 
After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v.— 


A Plot in Private Life, etc. x v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil rv. — No 
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Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 

v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 

ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? 1 v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2v. — The Two Destinies 1v. — My 
Lady’s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1v. — The Haunted Hotel 1 v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2 v. — “I say No,” 2v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost’s Touch 1 v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.—Blind Love 2 v. 


Author of “Cometh up as a 


Flower,” vide Rhoda Broughton. 


Joseph Conrad. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. 
Hugh Conway (F.J. Fargus),+1885. 

Called Back x v. — Bound Together 
2 v.— Dark Days 1 v. —A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 
James Fenimore Cooper (Am.), 

ț 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 

Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O’Lantern 1v. 


Mrs. Cooper, vide Katharine 
Saunders. 


Marie Corelli. 

Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v.—A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —“Ardath ” 
3 v.— Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v.— The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska r v. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v.—The 
Master-Christian 2 v. 

Author of “The County.” 

The County 1 v. 


George Lillie Craik, + 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


Mrs. Craik (Miss Dinah M, Mulock), 
t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life fora 
Life 2 v. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
‘Women 1 v. — Agatha’s Husband 1 v. — 
Romantic Tales x v. — Domestic Stories 
x v. — Mistress and Maid x v. — The 
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Ogilvies 1 v. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian’s Mistake r v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v.— A Noble Life r v. — 
Olive 2v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
from Life r v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman’s Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories 2 v.— A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v. — My Mother and I 1 v. —The Little 
Lame Prince r v. — Sermons out of Church 
tv.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
rv. —A Legacy 2v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v.— His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches 1 v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v: — King Arthur 1 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won 1 v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred x v. — 
Esther Hill’s Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan rv. — Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly x v. — Sylvia’s Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 1 v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik & M. C. 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Mrs. Augustus Craven, vide Lady 
Fullerton. 


F. Marion Crawford (Am.). 

Mr. Isaacs x v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
I v. — An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster r v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v. — Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v.—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With theImmortals 
1 v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v.— A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
1v. — Khaled 1 v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v.— The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the Kingrv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v.—The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son r v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday x v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. 


S. R. Crockett. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. 
J. W. Cross, vide George Eliot's 
Life. 


Mrs. Pender Cudlip, vide 
A. Thomas. 


Miss Cummins (Am.), ¢ 1866. 
The Lamplighter r v. — Mabel Vaughan 
1 v.—El Fureidis rv.—Haunted Hearts rv. 
Paul Cushing. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 


“Daily News.” 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 


Author of “ Dark.” 
Dark x v. 


Richard Harding Davis (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. x v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. 


Daniel De Foe, f 1731. 


Robinson Crusoe 1 v. 


Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher r v. 


Author of “Democracy” (Am.). 
Democracy x v. 


Author of “Demos,” wide George 
Gissing. 

Author of “Diary and Notes,” vide 

Author of “Horace Templeton.” 


Charles Dickens, + 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2v. — 
American Notes r v. — Oliver Twist x v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v.— Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v.— Pictures from Italy 1 v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v.— David Cop jeld 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 
rv. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller x v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody’s 
Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold’s Prescriptions; Mugby Junction xv. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
1 v. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, 
edited by his Sister-in-law and his eldest 
Daughter 4 v. — Vide also Household 
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Words, Novels and Tales, and John 
Forster. 
Charles Dickens & Wilkie Collins. 

No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 

Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, 7 1881. 

Coningsby 1 v. —Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Ella Hepworth Dixon. 

The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, 7 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon 1 v. — 
The Holy Land 2v. —New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v, — Her Majesty’s 
Tower 4 v.— Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2v. 

L. Dougall (Am.). 

Beggars All 2 v. 

Ménie Muriel Dowie. 

A Girl in the Karpathians r v. 


A. Conan Doyle. 
The Sign of Four 1 v.— Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v.— The White Company 
2v.—A Study in Scarlet x v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City r v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
age rY: Munro Letters r v. — 
e Exploits of Brigadier Gerard r v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko r v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag r v. 
Professor Henry Drummond, 
t 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life r v. 


Dunton, vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 


The Earl and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles r v. 

The Earl of Dufferin. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v: 
Edward B. Eastwick, + 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah rv. 

Maria Edgeworth, wide Series for 
the Young, p. 29. 


Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 

Archie Lovell 2v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v.— Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing rv. — Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress 1 v. 

Amelia B. Edwards, ț 1892. 

Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v.— Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v.— A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1 v. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
1v.—A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets rv. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


M. Betham-Edwards, v. Betham. 


Edward Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 
Barbara Elbon (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 
George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 


Cross), ł 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v.— 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot’s Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Author of “Elizabeth and her 

German Garden.” 

Elizabeth and her German Garden i v. 
— The Solitary Summer 1 v. 

Mrs. Frances Elliot, = 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily r v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome 1v.—The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia r v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 

Henry Erroll. 
An Ugly Duckling 1v. 


i 
| 
\ 
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E. Rentoul Esler. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x v. 
The Authors of “Essays and 
Reviews.” 


Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
tv. 


Author of “Estelle Russell.” 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Elsa D’Esterre- Keeling. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher rv.— The Brofessoc’s Wooing Iv. 
— In Thoughtland and in 
tv. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf 1 v. 
Author of “Euthanasia.” 
Euthanasia r v. 
Juliana Horatia Ewing, f 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 
Author of “ Expiated.” 
Expiated 2 v. 


F. J. Fargus, vide Hugh Conway. 
F. W. (Dean) Farrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 


Authors of “The Fate of Fenella.” 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors r v. 


Percy Fendall, vide F. C. Philips. 
George Manville Fenn. 


The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 


Henry Fielding, = 1754. 


Tom Jones 2 v. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature 
— Ww - — 
tephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 


Edmund Spenser. — Ben jon. — Jobn 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) rv. 

George Fleming (Am.). 

Kismet x v. — Andromeda 2 v. 

Archibald Forbes, + 1900. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling 1 v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“Daily News,” War Correspondence, 
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R. E. Forrest. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Mrs. Forrester. 

Viva 2 vy. — Rhona 2v. — Royand Viola 
2v.— My Lord and My Lady 2 v.—I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2v. — 
Omnia Vanitas 1 v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2v. — 
Of the World, Worldly 1 v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 


John Forster, { 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with 
Illustrations and Portraits) 6v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Jessie Fothergill. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2v. — 
Made or Marred, and “ One of Three” 
1v.—Kith and Kin 2 v.— Peril 2 v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 


Author of “Found Dead,” vide 
James Payn. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
A Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2 v. 


Caroline Fox, 7 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her 
ournals and Letters, edited by Horace 
. Pym2 v. 
Author of “ Frank Fairlegh” (F. E. 
Smedley), ț 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


M. E. Francis. 
The Duenna of a Genius 1 v. 


Harold Frederic (Am.), ț 1898. 


ion 2 v. — Hares tv. 


Edward A. Freeman, f 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
I v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 


James Anthony Froude, + 1894. 
Oceana 1 v. — The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays r v. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton, ; 1885. 

Ellen Middleton x v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v.—A Stormy Life 2v. — Mrs. Geralds’ 
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Niece 2 v. — The Notary’s Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
x v.— Rose Leblanc 1 v.— Seven Stories 
x v.— The Life of Luisa de Carvajal r v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 v, (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia r v. 


Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 
Blessington. 


Mrs. Gaskell, + 1865. 

Mary Barton rv. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South r v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v.— The Life of Charlotte Brontë 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia’s 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night’s Work 
1 v. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford x v. — Cousin Phillis, aul other Tales 
Iv. 


Author of “Geraldine Hawthorne,” 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


Dorothea Gerard (Madame de 
Longard). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v. — Ortho- 
dox tv. — The Wrong Man rv. — A Spot- 
less Reputation 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin 
1v. — One Year rv. 


E. Gerard (Madame de Laszowska). 
A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 
2v. 
Agnes Giberne. 


The Curate’s Home 1 v. 


George Gissing. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 
2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion r v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 


Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O’Conor- 
Eccles). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 
Iv. 
Oliver Goldsmith, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
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Edward J. Goodman. 


Too Curious 1 v. 


Julien Gordon (Am.). 
A Diplomat’s Diary x v. 


Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon, + 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Mrs. Gore, + 1861. 

Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life’s Lessons 
2v. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 


Sarah Grand. 
Our Manifold Naturer v. 


Miss Grant. 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 
2 v. — My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v. 
— Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 


Maxwell Gray. 


The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — 
The Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

E. C. Grenville : Murray (Trois- 
Etoiles), + 1881. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-da: 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chal 
(Second Sertes) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
x v. — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People I have met 1 v. 


Ethel St. Clair Grimwood. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with 
Portrait) x v. 


W. A. Baillie Grohman. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese 1 v. 


Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 


F. Anstey Guthrie, vide Anstey. 


Author of “Guy Livingstone” 


(George Alfred Laurence), 1876. 

Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour 1 v. — 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 
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John Habberton (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
dren x v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v.— 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 1 v. 


H. Rider Haggard. 

King Solomon’s Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Witch’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 

1v. — Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2v. — 
Allan’s Wife r v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. — Montezuma’s Daughter 2 v. — The 
People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 
1 v. — Doctor Therne 1 v. — Swallow 
2 v.— Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa r v. 


H.Rider Haggard & AndrewLang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 


A. E. Hake, vide Gen. Gordon. 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, ț 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 
2v. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton, f 1894. 


Marmorne 1 v.—French and English 2v. 


Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous.” 


Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v, — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies x v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 


Beatrice Harraden. 

Ships that pass in the Night 1 v. — 
In Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. 


Agnes Harrison, 

Martin’s Vineyard x v. 

Bret Harte (Am. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills x v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar 1 v. — Thankful 


Blossom, and other Tales 1 v. — The 
Story of a Mine 1 v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales r v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
1 v. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v.— On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
x v. — Maruja r v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle’s, and Devil’s Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” r v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and- Ready, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty x v. 
— Cressy 1 v.— The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains r v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate x v: — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales r v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.—Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and some other People 1 v. — Susy 1 v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 

ack Hamlin’s, etc. 1 v.— The Bell- 

inger of Angel's, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 
1 v.—In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez rv. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. rv.— Three Partners 
1 v. — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin’s Mediation,and otherStories 
1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. 


Sir Henry Havelock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.), 
1864. 

The Scarlet Letter r v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 


Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 


Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Sir Arthur Helps, t 1875. 
Friends in Council 2v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 


Mrs. Felicia Hemans, + 1835. 
Select Poetical Works 1 v. 


Maurice Hewlett. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy x v. 
Robert Hichens. 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. 
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Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1886, 
Sketches from my Life 1 v. 


John Oliver Hobbes. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. 


Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 
2v. 
Annie E. Holdsworth. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive 1 v, — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. 


Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 


ft 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
xv. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 


Table 1 v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table x v. — Over the Teacups 1 v. 


Anthony Hope (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air 1v. — Half a Hero rv. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. —The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v.—Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau r v: — The King’s Mirror 
2v. 


Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. 


Author of “Horace Templeton.” 
Diary and Notes 1 v. 


Ernest William Hornung. 

A Bride from the Bush x1 v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 v. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March rv. 
— The Belle of Toorak 1 v. 


“ Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
6 v. —Novets and Tares reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. II v. 
Mrs. Houstoun, vide “Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” 


Author of “How to be Happy 
though Married.” 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. 


Blanche Willis Howard (Am.), 
f 1899. 


One Summer 1 v. — Aunt Serena 1 v. — 
Guenn 2 v.— Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 


Blanche Willis Howard, + 1899, 
& William Sharp. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


William Dean Howells (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscovered Country 
x v.— Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1v. — Their Wedding Journey 
I v.— A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli’ Marriage r v. — A Woman’s 
Reason 2v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. 


Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 


Tom Brown's School-Days r v. 


Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 
t 1897. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v, — Rossmoyne 
2v.— Doris 2v.—A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. 1 v. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week’s Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v. — A 
Modern Circe 2v.— Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2v.— In Durance Vile, etc. rv.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories rv. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight 1 v. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and “ When in Doubt” x v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. —A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 vy. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
1 v, — The Professor’s Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 v. 
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Mrs. Hunt, vide Averil 
Beaumont 


Violet Hunt. 
The Human Interest 1 v. 


Jean Ingelow, + 1897. 
Oft the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lucknow 1 v. 


John H. Ingram, vide E. A. Poe. 


Iota, vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 


Washington Irving (Am.), t 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v.— 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet 1 v.—Oliver Gold- 
smith r v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost 
1v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 
(Am.), 7 1885. 


Ramona 2 v. 


W. W. Jacobs. 
Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v. 


Charles T. C. James. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


G. P. R. James, f 1860. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d'Albret 
1 v.-- Arrah Neil 1 v.— Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp r v. — Heidelberg 
1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Darnley 1 v. — Russell 
2v.— The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


Henry James (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode; Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. —The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. x v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — Portraits of Places 
tv. —A Little Tour in France x v. 
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J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Mrs. Charles Jenkin, f 1885. 

“Who Breaks—Pays” x v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter’s Daughters 1 v. 


Edward Jenkins. 
Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


Author of “Jennie of ‘The 
Prince’s,’” vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Three Men on the Bummel 1 v. 


Douglas Jerrold, + 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” vide Mrs. Craik. 


Johnny Ludlow, vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Samuel Johnson, f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Emily Jolly. 


Colonel Dacre 2 v. 
Author of “Joshua Davidson,” 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Miss Julia Kavanagh, } 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adèle 3 v.— A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v.— Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters r v. — English Women of Letters 
xv. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil’s Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 v. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p: 29. 

Annie Keary, + 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 
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D’Esterre- Keeling, vide Esterre.| George Alfred Laurence, 


Thomas a Kempis. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Richard B. Kimball (Am), Í 

Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? x v. —To-Day in New 
York 1 v. 


Alexander William Kinglake, 
t 1891. 

Eothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Charles Kingsley, + 1875. 

Yeast x v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2 v; — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Henry Kingsley, + 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Albert Kinross. 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere 1 v. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 
x1 v. — The Day’s Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1v. —Stalky & Co, 1v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v.— The City of Dreadful 


Night 1 v. 
May Laffan. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. Iv. 


Charles Lamb, + 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana x v. 
Mary Langdon (Am.), 
Ida May 1 v. 
Author of “The Last of the Cava- 
liers” (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


M™ede Laszowska, vide E.Gerard. 
The Hon. Emily Lawless. 


Hurrish x v. 


vide 
Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands,” vide 
Victoria R. I. 


Holme Lee, } 1900, vide Harriet 
Parr. 


J. S. Le Fanu, f 1873. 


Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Mark Lemon, t 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v, — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2v. 


Charles Lever, f 1872. 

The O’Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O’Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of “Ours” 3v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3v.— Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day’s Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud r v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s r v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


S. Levett-Yeats. 
The Honour of Savelli ı v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. 


G. H. Lewes, + 1878. 
Ranthorpe x1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v, 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, + 1898. 

The true History of Joshua Davidson 
r v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories x v. — “M 
Love!” 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — Ione 2 v. 
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Laurence W. M. Lockhart, } 1882. 


Mine is Thine 2 v. 


Lord Augustus Loftus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 


Mme de Longard, vide D. Gerard. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Am.), + 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
Iv. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 

Dora) 1 v. 


Author of “A Lost Battle.” 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v. — 
The Use of Life 1 v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. 


“Lutfullah,” vide Eastwick. 
Edna Lyall. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. 


Lord Lytton, vide E. Bulwer. 


Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith), + 1891. 


Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maarten Maartens. 

The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v. — God’s Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. 
Thomas Babington, Lord Mac- 

aulay, f 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) 
10 y. — Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. 
— Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays x v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v.— (See also 
Trevelyan). 


Justin MC Carthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote z v. — A short 
History of our own Times 2 v.— A 
History of the Four Georges vols. 1 & 
2.— A History of our own Times vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). 


George Mac Donald. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales x v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 


Mrs. Mackarness, ț 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 


Eric Mackay, + 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems r v. 
Charles MC Knight (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 


Ian Maclaren. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. 


Norman Macleod, ł 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son 1 v. 


James Macpherson, f 1696, vide 
Ossian. 


Mrs. Macquoid. 

Patty 2 v. — Miriam’s Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 


Author of “Mademoiselle Mori” 
(Miss Roberts). 


Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 
— Madame Fontenoy ı v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Lord Mahon, vide Stanhope. 
E. S. Maine. 


Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 
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Lucas Malet. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. 


The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 


Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 


Mary E. Mann. 
A Winter’s Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star 1 v. 


Robert Blachford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Lily x v. 


Mark Twain, vide Twain. 


Author of “Marmorne,” wide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Capt. Marryat, + 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) r v. 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1 v. 
aphet in Search of a Father 1 v. — 
Monsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission rv. — The 
Privateer’s-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.—The King’s 
Own 1 v. 


Florence Marryat, f 1899. 
Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility x v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1t v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — “M 
own Child” 2v. — Her Father’s Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2v.— Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
‘With Cupid’s Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v, — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v.— Driven to Bay 
2v.—A Daughter of the Tropics 2v. — 
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Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 y. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin rv. — A Bankrupt Heart 2v. 
— The Spirit World r v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs rv. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v.—A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire r v. — A Soul on 


Fire 1 v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 
Mrs. Anne Marsh (Caldwell), 
{t 1874. 


Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 
2v. 


Mrs. Emma Marshall, + 1899. 

Mrs, Mainwaring’s Journal x v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice x v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal r v. — In 
Four Reigns r v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 
Alma 1 v. — Under Salisbury Spire x v. 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 
Meads 1 v. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 
Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 
1 v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The White King’s Daughter 
1v. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. —In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s x v.— The Parson’s Daughter 
Iv. 


Helen Mathers(Mrs.HenryReeves). 
“Cherry Ripe!” 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. rv. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre’s Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)—Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh”’ x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v. 


Colonel Maurice. 


The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 
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George du Maurier, + 1896. 
Trilby 2v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Mrs. Maxwell, vide Miss Braddon. 


Author of “Mehalah,” vide Baring- 
Gould. 


George J. Whyte Melville, + 1878. 

Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand 1 v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen’s Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2v. — The White Rose 2v. — 
M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — UncleJohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise 1 v. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. —Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes, vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500); The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 


George Meredith. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2v. 


Owen Meredith, vide Robert Lord 
Lytton. 


Leonard Merrick. 


The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools r v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Man’s View t v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings x v. 


Henry Seton Merriman. 


Young Mistley 1x v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents 1 v. — Roden’s Corner 
1 v.— The Isle of Unrest x v. 


H. S. Merriman & S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v. 
John Milton, f 1674. 
Poetical Works 1 v. 


Author of “Miss Molly.” 
Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 


Author of “Molly Bawn,” vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted z v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
x v. — Transformed 1 v. — The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, etc. 1 v. — Colonel 


| Norton 2 v. —Prejudged  v. 


Frank Frankfort Moore. 

“I Forbid the Banns” 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires 
1 ve — Nell Gwynn— Comedian 1 v. 

George Moore. 

Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. 

Thomas Moore, f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Lady Morgan, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Henry Morley, 7 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 

William Morris. 

A Selection from his Poems. Edited 

with a Memoir by F. Hueffer x v. 


Arthur Morrison. 

Tales of Mean Streets x v. — A Child 
of the Jago r v. — To London Town 1 v. 
James Fullarton Muirhead. 

The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 

Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 
David Christie Murray. 

Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, vide Grenville. 
Author of “My Little Lady,” vide 
E. Frances Poynter. 

The New Testament. 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 


the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorí (vol. 1000, published 1869) 1 v. 


Mrs. C. J. Newby. 


Common Sense 2 v. 
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Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 
man), + 1890. 


Callista x v. 
Mrs. Nicholls, vide Currer Bell. 


Author of “Nina Balatka,” wide 
Anthony Trollope. 


Author of “No Church” (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 


Lady Augusta Noel. 
From Generation to Generation r v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


W. E. Norris. 

My Friend Jim 1 v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann’s 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
x v. — The Dancer in Yellow x v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
x v.— The Widower r v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 v. 


Hon. Mrs. Norton, t 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 


Author of “Not Easily Jealous” 


(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


“Novelsand Tales,” wide “ House- 
hold Words.” 


Charlotte O’Conor-Eccles, wide 
Hal Godfrey. 


Laurence Oliphant, + 1888. 


Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 


Mrs. Oliphant, + 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland r v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor’s 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
= Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v, — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 y. — White- 
ladies 2 v.— The Curate in Charge 1 v. — 


Phoebe, Junior 2 v.— Mrs, Arthur 2 v. — 

arith 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v.— Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
3 v. — The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A 
Country Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen 1 v.—TheDuke’s 
Daughter x v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen 1x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert’s 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life r v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary,” 
vide George W. E. Russell. 


Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. 
James Macpherson 1 v. 


Ouida. 

Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. —Puck 2v. — 
Chandos 2v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
tv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes r v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa (with Portrait) 
3v.—Ina Winter City 1v.— Ariadné 2v.— 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories rv. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
tv. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories rv. — Princess Napraxine 3 v. — 
Othmar 3v. — A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories r v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
x v. — Two Offenders r v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. rv. — Toxin, and other Papers 
xr v. — Le Selve, and Tonia x v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera x v. 


Author of “The Outcasts,” wide 
“Roy Tellet.” 


Gilbert Parker. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. 


Translated by 
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Harriet Parr (Holme Lee), t 1900. 

Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v, — Echoes of a Famous 
Year x v. — Katherine’s Trial 1 v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner’s Wooing 1 v. — Straightforward 
2v. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2v. — A Poor 
Squire 1 v. 


Mrs. Parr. 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
1v. — Robin 2v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


George Paston. 
A Study in Prejudices 1 v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 


Mrs. Paul, vide Author of “Still 


Waters.” 


Author of “Paul Ferroll” (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive). 
Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 
1 v. — Why Paul Ferrol! killed his Wife 
Iv. 


James Payn, f 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
1 v. — A Woman’s Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy’s Master 1 v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2v. — Less Black than 
we’re Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits r v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
x v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (first Series) 
rv. —Glow-Worm Tales (Second Series) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v.— A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper 1 v. — 


In Market Overt 1 v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
x v. — Another's Burden etc. x v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Frances Mary Peard. 

One Year 2v. — The Rose-Garden 1 v.— 
Unawares t v. — Thorpe Regis 1v. — A 
Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Cartouche 1 v. — 
Mother Molly 1 v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours 1 v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter 1 v. — Donna 
Teresa 1 v. 


Max Pemberton. 
The Impregnable City 1 v. — A Woman 
ot Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
1 v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. 


Bishop Thomas Percy, } 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


F. C. Philips. 

Asin a Looking Glass 1 v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith 1 v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman z1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills r v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshiprv.—Social 
Vicissitudes r v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v.— That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc. 
1 v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White r v. — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod’s Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band x v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v.—A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories 1v.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling x v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
Iv. 


F. C. Philips & Percy Fendall. 
A Danghter’s Sacrifice 1 v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. 
F. C. Philips & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv.—The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to Sce r v. — Sybil 
Ross’s Marriage 1 v. 
Eden Phillpotts. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
Iv. 
Miss Piddington, vide Author of 
“The Last of the Cavaliers.” 
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Edgar Allan Poe (Am.), + 1849. 

Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 v. 


Alexander Pope, f 1744. 
Select Poetical W orks (with Portrait) x v. 


Miss E. Frances Poynter. 

My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills 1 v. — Madame de 
Presne) 1 v. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed. 

Zéro 1 v. — Affinities r v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss (Am.), ț 1878. 


Stepping Heavenward 1v, 


The Prince Consort, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 
Richard Pryce. 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections r v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
Woman 1 v. 


Hor. N. Pym, vide Caroline Fox. 


Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
Noughts and Crosses 1 v. — I Saw Three 
Ships 1 v. — Dead Man’s Rock 1v. — Ia 
and other Tales x v. — The Ship of Stars 
Iv. 


H. M. the Queen, vide Victoria R. I. 


W. Fraser Rae. 
Westward by Rail x v. — Miss Bayle’s 
Romance 2 v. — The Business of Travel rv. 


C. E. Raimond (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2v. 


Author of “The Rajah’s Heir.” 
The Rajah’s Heir 2 v. 


Charles Reade, + 1884. 

“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 v. — 
“Love me little, love me long” 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v.— The Wandering Heir 
Iv. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
x v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 


Author of “Recommended to 


Mercy” (Mrs. Houstoun). 
“Recommended to Mercy” 2 v. — 
Zoe’s “Brand” 2v. 


Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 
Grace Rhys. 


Mary Dominic 1 v. 
James Rice, vide Walter Besant. 
Alfred Bate Richards, + 1876. 


So very Human 3 v. 
S. Richardson, 7 1761. 

Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G. Trafford). 

George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl’s 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley’s Estate 2 v. 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, vide 

Miss Thackeray. 


Miss Roberts, vide Author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” 


Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
ft 1853. 


Sermons 4 v. 
Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 


F. Robinson, vzde Author of “No 
Church.” 


Charles H. Ross. 


The Pretty Widow 1 v.— A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Martin Ross, v7de Somerville. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, + 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets ry. 


“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts r v. — A Draught of 
Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


J. Ruffini, f 1881. 

Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura rv. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris rv. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 


W. Clark Russell. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The 
“Lady Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 
George W. E. Russell. 


Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. 
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George Augustus Sala, + 1895. 


The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


John Saunders. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The 
Shipowner’s Daughter 2 v. — A Noble 
Wife 2 v. 


Katherine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
x v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1 v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 


Col. Richard Henry Savage (Am.). 

My Official Wife x v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. —The 
Anarchist 2 v.— A Daughter of Judas 
xv. — In the Old Chateau 1 v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. 


Olive Schreiner. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land x v. 


Sir Walter Scott, 7 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe 1 v. — Kenil- 
worth rv. — Quentin Durward 1 v. — Old 
Mortality 1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — 
Rob Roy 1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor 1 v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v.— Woodstock rv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 


Prof. J. R. Seeley, M.A., f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land x v. — Goethe 1 v. 


Elizabeth Sewell. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


William Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Playsand Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare’s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at .# 0,30. each number. 


William Sharp, v. Miss Howard. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, 7 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 
Nathan Sheppard (Am.), f 1888. 
Shut up in Paris 1 v. 
Richard BrinsleySheridan, f 1816. 
The Dramatic Works 1 v. 
J. Henry Shorthouse. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise r v. 
Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

F. E. Smedley, vzde Author of 
“Frank Fairlegh.” 
Tobias Smollett, ł 1771. 

Roderick Random 1 v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Author of “Society in London.” 
Society in London. By a Foreign 
Resident 1 v. 
E. Œ. Somerville & Martin Ross. 
Naboth’s Vineyard 1 v. 
Author of“ The Spanish Brothers.” 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 
Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 
į 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2v. 
G. W. Steevens, f 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith 1 v. 

Laurence Sterne, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy 1 v. — A Sentimental 

Journey (with Portrait) x v. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, i 1894. 

Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae r v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1v. —Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. 

Author of “Still Waters” (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden 
Sisters r v, — Martha Brown 1v.— Vanessa 
Iv. 

M. C. Stirling, vide G. M. Craik. 
Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 
The House of Martha 1 v, 
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Author of “The Story of a Penitent 


Soul.” 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 


Author of“The Story of Elizabeth,” 
vide Miss Thackeray. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Am.), ¢ 1896. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v.— 
A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2v. — The Minister’s Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 


Author of “Sunbeam Stories,” 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 


Jonathan Swift (Dean Swift), 
t 1745. 
Gulliver’s Travels x v. 
John Addington Symonds, + 1893. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 


S.G. Tallentyre, v. H. S. Merriman. 


Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2v. 


Baroness Tautphoeus, f 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 


Col. Meadows Taylor, f 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 


Templeton, vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Alfred nee Tennyson, f 1892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold r v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 


The New Testament, vide New. 


William Makepeace Thackeray, 
t 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovel the Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v.— Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1v. —The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Story of Elizabeth rv.—The Village 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, andother Tales rv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales r v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls 1 v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs 1 v. 


Thomas a Kempis, vide Kempis. 
A. Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 


Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v: — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


James Thomson, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Author of “Thoth.” 
Thoth r v. 


Author of “Tim.” 


Tim 1v. 
F. G. Trafford, vide Mrs. Riddell. 


Right Hon. Sir George Otto 


Trevelyan. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2v. 


Trois-Etoiles, vide Grenville: 
Murray. 


Anthony Trollope, + 1882. 

Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka r v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.—The Claverings 2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2v. — Sir Harry 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite r v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
ae v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil r v. — The Way we 


live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v, — 
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The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2v. — Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye 1 v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke’s Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School 1 v. — Ayala’s Angel 
3v. —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Keptin the Dark 1 v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La Mère 
Bauche, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old Man’s 
Love 1 v. 

T. Adolphus Trollope, + 1892. 

The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.). 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” rı v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
x v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad r v. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson r v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. 

Author of “The Two Cosmos.” 

The Two Cosmos 1 v. 

Author of “Venus and Cupid.” 

Venus and Cupid 1 v. 

Author of “Véra.” 

Vira 1 v.— The Hôtel du Petit St. 
Jean r v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.—Ninette 1 v. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861 x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 

Author of “Virginia.” 

Virginia 1 v. 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

With Zola in England 1 v. 

J L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 


2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 
D. Mackenzie Wallace. 

Russia 3 v. 

Lew. Wallace (Am.). 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton, i 1852. 

The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
3v. — Miss Bretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell r v. — Sir George Tressady 
2v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. 

Susan Warner, vide Wetherell. 

Samuel Warren, } 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee 1 v. 
Author of “The Waterdale Neigh- 

bours,” vide Justin M ¢Carthy. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Aylwin 2 v. 
H. G. Wells. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1 v. — The 
War of the Worlds 1 v. — The Invisible 
Man 1 v. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space 
and Time x v. — The Plattner Story, and 
Others 1 v. — Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v. 


Hugh Westbury. 
Acte 2 v. 
Elizabeth Wetherell (Susan War- 
ner) (Am.), + 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2v. 


Stanley J. Weyman. 

The House of the Wolf x v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirs ofa Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. 

Author of “A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences.” 

A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 

Beatrice Whitby. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 

In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v. 
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Percy White. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin 1 v. 
Walter White. 
Holidays in Tyrol 1 v. 
Richard Whiteing. 

The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — No. 5 John Street r v. 
Sidney Whitman. 

Imperial Germany 1 v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 
1 v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. 
— Conversations with Prince Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman 1 v. 

George J. Whyte Melville, vide 

Melville. 
Author of “Who Breaks— Pays,” 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 

Timothy’s et 1 v.— A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences 1 v. 

Mary E. Wilkins (Am.). 

Pembroke r v. — Madelon r v. — 
Jerome 2v.—Silence, and other Stories rv. 
— The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 


C. J. Wills, wide F. C. Philips. 
Mrs. J. S. Winter. 
Regimental Legends xı v. 


Charles Wood, vide Author of 
“Buried Alone.” 


H. F. Wood. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard r v. 
Mrs. Henry Wood (Johnny Lud- 
low), ¢ 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Hialliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v. — The Shadow of 
Ashlydyat 3 v. —Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters 2 v. — Oswald 
Cray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin’s Eve 2v. — Elster’s Folly 2 v. — 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath2v.—OrvilleCollege 
1v.—A Life’s Secret 1 v.—The Red Court 
Farm 2v. — Anne Hereford 2v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury’s Will 
2v. — ne zis Pre = — 
2v.— The Foggy Night at ; Martyn 
Ware’s Temptation; The Night-Walk 
over the Mill Stream 1 v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v.—TheMaster of Greylands 2 v.— 
Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the Twilight 
2v. — Adam ii x v. — Edina 


2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 


Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
other Tales 1 v. — A Tale of Sin, and other 
Tales 1 v.— Anne, and other Tales x v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and otherTales 
Iv. — Helen Whitney’s Wedding, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The Story of Dorothy 
Grape, and other Tales x v. 


Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. 
William Wordsworth, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Lascelles Wraxall, ț 1865. 
Wild Oats 1 v. 
Edmund Yates, f 1894. 

Land at Last 2v. — Broken to Harness 
2 v. — The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black 
Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2v. — 
Wrecked in Port 2 v.— Dr. Wainwright’s 
Patient 2 v. — Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. — 
Castaway 2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — 
The yellow Flag 2 v. — The Impending 
Sword 2 v. — Two, by Tricks x v. —A 
silent Witness 2 v. — Recollections and 
Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats, vide Levett-Yeats. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 

The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Hearts- 
ease 2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — 
Dynevor Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 
2 v. — The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — 
The Trial 2 v. — The Clever Woman of 
the Family 2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest 2 v. — The Danvers Papers; The 
Prince and the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet 
of Pearls 2 v. — The two Guardians r v. — 
The Caged Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the 
House 5 v. — Lady Hester 1 v. — My 
Young Alcides 2 v. — The three Brides 
2v.—Womankind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 
2 v. — Love and Life r v. — Unknown 
to History 2 v.—Stray Pearls (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — The Armourer’s Prentices 
2v. — The two Sides of the Shield 2 v. — 
Nuttie’s Father 2 v. — Beechcroft at 
Rockstone 2 v.— A Reputed Changeling 
2 v. — Two Penniless Princesses 1 v. — 
That Stick 1 v. — Grisly Grisell x v. — 
The Long Vacation 2 v. 


Author of “Young Mistley,” vide 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
I. Zangwill. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. 


eE AE Ao 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 


30 Volumes. 


Published with Continental Copyright on the same 


conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p.1. 
— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Lady Barker (Lady Broome), 
Stories About:— 1 v. 


MariaLouisaCharlesworth,} 1880. 
Ministering Children x v. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), I 1887. 
Our Year x v. — Three Tales for Boys 

x v. — Three Tales for Girls x v. 


Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 


Cousin Trix, and her welcome Tales rv. 
Maria Edgeworth, f 1849. 
Moral Tales x v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Bridget & Julia Kavanagh, 7 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales x v. 
Charles & Mary Lamb, 
ft 1834 and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 
Captain Marryat, ; 1848. 


Masterman Ready 1 v. 


Mrs. Emma Marshall, + 1899. 


Rex and Regina 1 v. 


Florence Montgomery. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball r v. 


Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” 
Ruth and herFriends. AStory forGirls rv. 


Mrs. Henry Wood, f 1887. 


William Allair 1 v. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Kenneth;, or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester’s Word 1 v. — The 
Stokesley Secret 1 v. — Countess Kate 1 v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office r v. — Henrietta’s Wish 
1 v. — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. 
—P’sandQ’s1r v.—AuntCharlotte’sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye-Words rv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Berthold Auerbach, f 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 v. — 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2v. 
Georg Ebers, f} 1898. 


An Egyptian Princess 2 v, — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2v. 


De la Motte Fouqué, f 1843. 


Undine, Sintram, etc. 1 v. 


Ferdinand Freiligrath, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) 1 v. 


Wilhelm Gérlach. 


Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) 1 v. 


W. v. Goethe, + 1832. 
Faust 1 v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 
Karl Gutzkow, + 1878. 
Through Night to Light x v. 
F. W. Hacklander, + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] 1 v. 
Wilhelm Hauff, ț 1827. 
Three Tales r v. 
Paul Heyse. 
L’ Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. —The Dead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. r v. 
Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
1 v, — The Hour will come 2 v, 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Gabriel x v. 


G. E. Lessing, + 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti 1 v. 


Fanny Lewald, ț 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 


E. Marlitt, 7 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Maria Nathusius, ł 1857. 


Joachim v. Kamern, and Diary of a 


poor young Lady 1 v. 


Fritz Reuter, f 1874. 

In the Year ’13 1 v. — An old Story 
of my farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 
J-P. Friedrich Richter (Jean Paul), 

1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Victor von Scheffel, ¢ 1886, 

Ekkehard 2 v. 

George Taylor. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Heinrich Zschokke, + 1848. 


The Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel, etc. x v. 


Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. 
Ausgaben 


mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special-Wérterbiichern, 
Br.=Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
7 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff. Br. & 0,50. A 0,60. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. 41,50 41,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wörterbuch, Br. .%# 0,40. 


Thomas Carlyle, + 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
1,00. Kart. 1,10. 


Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), + 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. # 0,80. Kart. 4 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,40. 


Charles Dickens, } 1870. 
Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 
Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
ee Br. 41,40. Kart..41,50.— Wörter- 
(First and Second Series). Br. 1,00. 
A Christmas ‘ol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. . & 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 


George Eliot (Miss Evans—Mrs. 
Cross), 1880. 


The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad, Br. 1,70. Kart, # 1,80. 


Juliana Horatia Ewing, f 1885. 
Jackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 40,50. 
Kart. .4 60. — Wörterbuch. Br. .# 0,20. 
The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Miller. Br. M 0,60. 
Kart. æ 0,70.— Wörterbuch Br. 0,30. 
Timothy’s Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; Benjyin Beastland. Von Z. Roos. 
Br. .# 0,70. Kart. 40,80. — Wörter- 
buch. Br. 4 0,30. 
Benjamin Franklin (Am.), f 1790. 
His Autobiography. Von Dr. Kari 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. Die Jugendjabre 
(1706—1730). Br. 1,00. & 1,10. 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
ush: Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. # 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 
Edward A. Freeman, f 1892. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br. #%0,70. Kart. 0,80. 
Bret Harte (Am.). 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. .# 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.). 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 
E. Ross. Br. 40,70. Kart. 4 0,80. — 
Anmerkungen und Worterbuch. Br. 40,40. 
Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Von Dr. Z. 


Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. 3,00. Kart. 


oe 
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3,20. Part I. apart. Br. 1,70. Sir Walter Scott, + 1832. 


Kart. #1,80. Part. II. apart. Br. 1,30. 

Kart. 1,40. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Am.), ț 1882. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bande. Br. .# 2,00. 
Kart. .# 2,20. 1. Band apart. Br. .# 1,00. 
Kart. .# 1,10. 2.Bandapart. Br. 1,00. 
Kart. & 1,10. 

Thomas Babington, Lord 
Macaulay, f 1859. 

England before the Restoration. 
(History of England. Chapter I.) Von 
Dr. W. Thne. Br. #0,70. Kart. 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W.Thne. Br. 41,00. Kart. 41,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. /mmanuel Schmidt. Br. 41,00. 
Kart. # 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thum. Br. # 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. & 0,60. Kart. 4 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. A 1,50. 
Kart. # 1,60. 

Justin McCarthy. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of “A 
History of our own Times.”) Von Dr. A. 
Hamann. Br. & 0,60. Kart. # 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,20. 

Florence Montgomery. 


Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. 
Br. .# 1,60. Kart. Æ 1,70.— Wörterbuch, 
Br. 0,40. 


The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. 1,60. Kart. # 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. & 1,50. 
Kart. # 1,60. —Wéirterbuch. Br. .# 0,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. M 1,70. 
Kart. Æ 1,80. 


William Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Twelfth Night; or, What you will. 
Von Dr. H. Conrad. Br. 41,40. Kart. 
M 1,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. /mmanuel 

Schmidt. Br. M 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. Æ 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 


Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 
t 1875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. 1713—1783.) 
Von Dr. Martin Krummacher. Be. 
M 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. 4 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, f 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 

Dr. A. Hamann. Br. æ 0,70. Kart. 
# 0,80. — Wörterbuch. Br. .# 0,20. 


W. M. Thackeray, + 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. # 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the 


Fearless. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 0,90. 
Kart. # 1,00. — Wörterbuch. Br. 4 0,20. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 


Für Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache 
von A, Schlessing. 
Französische Conversationssprache 
von L. Rollin. 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr. Z. Koiransky. 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 
A Vusage des étudiants français. 


Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
For sale and for use in all countries. 


: Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Sewed # 4,50. Bound .# 5,00. 

English-French and French-English. (JAMES & Mott.) Fifteenth 
Edition. Sewed # 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Twelfth 
Edition. Sewed .# 5,00. 

Technological Dictionary in three Languages. (TOLHAUSEN.) 

I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. Quatrième Edition. Mé 10,00. 

II. English-German-French. Fourth Edition. M 9,00. 
Ill. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzésisch. Dritte Auflage. M 8,00. 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound 2,25. Sewed .# 1,50. 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Zighteenth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Thirteenth Edition. 
Franzésisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzésisch. Sechste Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Sechste Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Troisième Edition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOIRANSKY.) 
Dritte Auflage. Br. # 3,00. Geb. 4,00. 


Imperial 40, 
Italiano-Tedesco e Tedesco-Italiano. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) Zweite | 
Auflage. 2 Binde. Br. 18,00. Geb. .# 20,00. 
Espanol-Aleman y Aleman-Espanol. (ToLHAUSEN,) Dritte Auflage. 
2 Bande. Br. .# 15,00. Geb. 17,50. 


Imperial 8°, 
Hebriisch-chaldaisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament. 
(FUrst.) 2 Bände. Dritte Auflage. M 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FÜRST.) Translated from the German. 
Fifth Edition. Mé 19,00. 


Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (WEBER.) Einund- 
zwansigste Auflage. Br. # 6,00. 
Handbuch der Fremdwörter. (WEBER.) Siebzehnte Auflage. Br. Mé 5,00. 
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Latest Volumes: 


3376/77. A Double Thread. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 

3378. American Wives and English Husbands. By Gertrude 
Atherton. 

3379/80. The Battle of the Strong. - By Gilbert Parker. 

3381. Brown, V.C. By Mrs. Alexander. 

3382. Giles Ingilby. By W..E. Norris. 

3383. Reminiscences of the King of Roumania. By Sidney 
Whitman. 

3384. The Queen’s Serf. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 

3385/86. -The Cruise of the “Cachalot.” By Frank T. Bullen. 

3387. The Californians. By Gertrude Atherton, 

3388/89. The Orange Girl. By Walter Besant. 

3390. To London Town. By Arthur Morrison. 

3391. Stalky & Co. By Rudyard Kipling. 

3392. The Human Boy. By Eden Phillpotts. 

3393- The Lord of the Harvest. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

3394/95. The King’s Mirror. By Anthony Hope. 

3396. Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. 

3397- His Darling Sin. By M. E. Braddon. 

3398. Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, etc. By Bret Harte. 

3399. The Parson’s Daughter. By Emma Marshall. 

3400/1. Via Crucis. By F. Marion Crawford. 

3402. One Year. By Dorothea Gerard. 

3403/4. Red Pottage. By Mary Cholmondeley. 

3405. The Backwater of Life, etc.; or, Essays of a Literary 
Veteran. By James Payn. 

3406. The Ship of Stars. By Q. (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 


The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Book- 
sellers and Railway Libraries on the Continent, price 
A 1,60. or 2 francs per volume. A complete Cata- 
logue of the Tauchnitz Edition ts attached to this work. 
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